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Che Independent, 


IF ALL THE WORLD A GARDEN 
WERE. 


A SONG. 








BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Ir all the world a garden were, 

And women were but flowers ; 

If men were bees that busied there 
Through all the summer hours ; 

Oh! I would hum the garden through, 
For honey, till I came to you. 


Then I should hive within your hair, 
Its sun and gold together; 

And I should bide in glory there, 
Through all the changeful weather. 
Oh! Lshould sip but one, this one 
Sweet flower underneath the sun. 


Or I Would be a king, and coin 
Your golden hair for money ; 
And I would only have to see 
Your lips for hoards of honey. 
Oh! I would be the richest king 
That ever wore a signet-ring. 





METHODIST COLORED CONFER- 
ENCES. 





BY D. H. WHEELER, D.D. 





Tue criticism which the action of the 
last General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church upon color in confer- 
ences has called forth deserves respect, 
because it is inspired by strong convictions 
and sympathies. These convictions and 
sympathies are so wholesomely Christian, 
and withal so soundly patriotic that few 
of us would wish them to be outraged by 
a great church spread pver the whole laad. 
The only question is, whether they are 
really touched by the criticised action. 
If, for temporary or personal ends, the 
Methodist Church took a new departure in 
1876, and adopted a less kindly and less 
Christian. policy toward the colored 
people, we should not hesitate to con- 
demn the new policy, at whatever cost. 
Those who heartily approve of the criti- 
cised policy do not estimate the interests at 
stake in the South at any lower value than 
does THE INDEPENDENT. We believe that 
somehow we must, as a Christian Church, 
do a great work in the education and Chris- 
tian nurture of the people of color. We 
hold, with you, that this portion of the 
Southern people is not an accident, to dis- 
appear before a stronger race; but a per- 
manent factor in the nation. 

Let us, then, concede to each other an 
equal and sincere interest in the people of 
color and try to understand the matters in 
dispute. In thefirst place, conferences 
composed exclusively of colored ministers 
existed before 1876 and their success had 
been conspicuous, Their representatives 
in the general confereuces favored the col. 
or line with great enthusiasm, and their 
experience carried over other colored men 
to their views. In 1876 we generalized a 
plam. that had previously been tried and 
found successful. We measure success by 
the absence of friction, by general content, 
and hy statistics of growth. In all these 
Fespects. colored conferences: had  suc- 
ceeded, Indeed, there is no test which any 


,one would apply to the cases which did not. 


yield the same result. There was a better 
feeling between the races, a better public 
order, and less violence in the regions 


where colored conferences existed. This’ 





is suggestive that, in the largest under 
standing of our political nécessities, the 
color line in conferences had, so far as it 
had affected these matters, been wholesome 
in its influences. 

2. There is inthe color-line action a dis- 
tinct recognition of a principle which is, on 
other grounds, dear to many Methodists It 
is on the battle-line of all our Methodist con- 
troversies and every inch of ground gained 
is important. The principle meant is that 
of local self-government in Methodism. 
The permission granted to conferences to 
divide on the color line whenever both colors 
assented thereto made a new and valuable 
precedent for a great principle. The Gen- 
eral Conference left to people in Georgia 
the task of deciding what would be, in 
classical Methodist phrase, ‘‘for the good 
of the work.” Requiring that both colors 
should request the division seemed to be a 
sufficient check on the more brainy race; 
and, to most of us, itis equivalent only to a 
permission to do in Georgia what every- 
body in Georgia who is interested wishes 
todo. Somewhere minorities must be lim- 
ited and taught obedience; but to ask the 
voice of both colors seems to us to require 
a majority so large that the minority can- 
not be really injured. Any other policy re- 
quired us to make a breach in a valuable 
principle, to turn back from a steady march 
to local self-government, and to set up a 
new obstruction to local liberty. 

3. And yet we should have set up this 
obstruction to local liberty, without the 
smallest hesitation, if we had held your 
views of its value. If the mixing of colors 
in ourchurches isa great Christian duty, 
the General Conference did wrong in 
authorizing the color-line division of con- 
ferences. The fact is that mixed churches 
have failed. Dr. Fuller, of Atlanta, ex- 
pressed to the writer, in 1872, and illustrated 
by facts, the same opinions which he holds 
now. The writer conversed in that year 
with many Georgian preachers, of both 
colors, and he heard no other opinion. He 
was in the South, with an invalid wife, and 
used his spare time in looking up these ques- 
tions exclusively through our own church 
people. The matter of fact is very simple. 
In a white church a few colored people can 
live without friction. In a colored church 
a few whites can live without friction. 
But so soon as the numbers approach 
equality one or the other party (usually 
both) shows signs of discontent. 

There is a white side and a colored side 
to this discontent. The whites of this 
country regard a church asa social institu- 
tion. Its members visit each other’s houses. 
They intermarry. For all these purposes 
a mixed church is never mixed at all. 
The church is split on the color line. The 
colored side is that the white is cold and 
formal in his worship relatively to his col- 
ored brother, and that the white takes the 
lead and holds the offices. The larger view 
of an outsider is that neither side is quite 
happy in these church relations, and that 
the weaker party grows weaker so long as 
the alliance continues. Many of us accept 
the fact of social repulsion as conclusive. 
Granted that it ought not to exist; yet it 
does exist all over the land and will proba- 
bly outlast our generation, at least. After 
we have, in wise ways, beaten it down in 
the North in ourselves, we may have some 
right to accuse our Southern brethren. We 
doubt, however, the effectiveness of any 
church arrangements enforced by the Gen- 





eral Conference in dealing with ‘‘ the color 
prejudice.” We say it is not our mission 
just now to fight this prejudice, but to pro- 
mote the salvation of the people. If you 
are right, and this is only a prejudice, it will 
wear out, but cannot be washed out in sen- 
timent. We would as soon think of revis- 
ing the laws or changing the colors of our 
people in Georgia as of destroying their 
color prejudices by church policy. Our 
experience is that mixed churches deepen 
the sense of difference and render it more 
difficult to reconcile other differences. We 
have postponed the question of color preju- 
dices to some less urgent hour. 

We can do a certain amount of good— 
we should saya great and necessary work— 
in the South on our plan. We could do 
nothing at all, or very little, on yours. 
Why insist upon mixed churches, where to 
so insist is to leave us with none or very 
few? We authorize our people down 
there to do what is actually done at the 
North. In New York, Brooklyn, Newark, 
Albany, Philadelphia, there are large and 
flourishing colored Methodist churches. 
We have never felt itto be our duty to 
merge these churches in our white congre- 
gations. We presume this end of the 
Union to be most enlightened in this mat- 
ter of color, and when we are moved to 
this reform the reformation will ‘‘ begin at 
Jerusalem.” Our church is in the South to 
promote the salvation of neglected men. 
Its presence there is justified by its success. 
Nothing else would justify it. To go there 
merely or mainly to hold up the light of 
mixed churches seems to us a needless jour- 
ney until we have set up some such candle- 
sticks in the North. Most of us rest here. 
We sacrifice no principle and we undertake 
to pass judgment upon none. It is ours to 
find and save the lost sheep. We shall 
pursue that calling with the old ardor and 
enthusiasm, and leave to you the larger (or 
smaller) task of breaking down color preju- 
dice. 


4. A special set of considerations come 
to view in conference relations. A confer- 
ence has a few offices which are regarded 
as highly honorable. There is a certain 
amount of parliamentary deliberation, with 
its contributions to self-restraint and edu- 
cation. In a mixed conference it is diffi- 
cult to divide any of these coveted things 
so as to give perfect satisfaction. The 
white will naturally get more than his 
share of influence, or the other will shut 
him out from office by erecting the color- 
line against him. Set colored men to man. 
aging aconference by themselves, and you 
set them upon a valuable course of train- 
ing and leave them at perfect liberty to 
take a proportional share in the General 
Conference. An equal number of colored 
ministers will now have an equal number 
of colored delegates in the General Confer- 
ence. They are emancipated from tute- 
lage; they are left to self-direction. They 
have colored presiding elders, and will in 
this way secure a colored bishop. When one 
of them speaks in General Conference, he 
has a whole conference behind him anda 
reasonable demand’can be pressed with 
effect. We very conscientiously believe 
that in endowing the colored ministers 
with annual conferences we have made a 
long step toward the objects which all our 
sympathies seek. We believe that colored 
ministers will obtain of us more for their 
race, will advance more rapidly in general 
intelligence, will wear out race prejudices 





more rapidly on our plan. We do not 
force separation upon them; we grant it 
only on their request; but we are glad to 
see them asking it, because we believe it 
will promote their interests. 

5. In general, missionary work ought to 
endow the new saints as soon as possible 
with self-control; to teach them to manage 
their churches and associations in their 
own ways. We believe the colored con- 
ferences are a recognition of this principle 
and that they will soon make it clear to 
everybody that the white ministers of the 
South resigned honors, to give them to their 
colored brethren. A white presiding elder 
was pretty sure of the votes of his colored 
pastors. A colored man will now take his 


+ place as a delegate in the General Confer- 


ence. The motive of the white pastors has 
been cruelly misconceived. Poor, exposed 
to many slights, leading a life as full of 
heroism as of hardship, the M. E. Church 
pastor has nothing he would sacrifice to 
social position. He sees on one side neg- 
lected white settlements; on the other side 
astrong colored body, capable of taking 
care of itself. He says: ‘‘ Let the colored 
people hold the helm and command their 
own ship. Let us look up the lost sheep of 
the other race.” Think his argument un- 
sound, pour contempt on his logic, if you 
are so minded; but please do not assail his 
motives or charge him with petty social am- 
bitions. The girth of the man’s Chris- 
tianity is larger than you may think. On 
the average, he is worthy to rank most of 
us in zeal and purity of Christian purpose 
OFFICE oF ‘THE METHODIST,” New YORK. 
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THE SCHOOL-BOY’S STORY. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 





Ox! yes. I can tell you all about that 
affair at our school. Pack Markle was the 
hero or it. C. Packard Markle, Esq., it 
was on his cards. (He had a magnificent 
case for cards and cigars—solid gold, the 
fellows said.) I’ve been four years at the 
Beebe Academy, and in that time I’ve seen 
a good deal of the world. Sixty men usual- 
ly on the roll—primaries, fresh, and sophs; 
but among them all I never knew the 
match of Pack. The bravest, swellest 
fellow! . 

That’s his autograph cut on the back 
gate. It somehow looks like him—bold, 
with magnificent flourishes. He-always 
took first prize for original oration on ex- 
hibition day; and if you could have seen 
the bouquets flying up to him, and Pack 
holding them to his heart, and the girls 
whispering how splendid he was! He was 
big and broad, you see, so that his clothes 
showed elegantly. Shurtz, on Broadway, 
was his tailor. 

His originals used always to be on the 
true gentleman or the modern hero. That 
was the idea he ran constantly. 

«‘ Why prate of the wisdom of Cato, the 
bravery of Brutus, the patriotism of the 
dauntless three? An American boy has 
within him all these qualities.” 

I forget the rest; but that was the oration 
we liked best. 

Pack was only a half-boarder. On Fri- 
days he went home, to stay over Sunday. 
Old Markle had made a billion or two out 
of sugar or fish, and you may bet that Pack 
lived at homie like a grandee. You ought 
to have seen him drive off on Fridays— 
coach, spanking grays, footmen in blue and 





gold, and Pack straight as a ramrod, touch 
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ing his hat with his forefinger to us boys at 


the windows. We often wondered old 
Markle never sent him a box. Most of us 
got boxés. Pack used to talk of their ter- 
rapin and lobster salad and meringues until 
we felt a goneness at our stomachs. But 
we never tasted them. The little West 
Indian, Da Costa, who was the other swell 
boy of the school, used to stand treat every 
week—send out and order in ice-cream, 
fruit, oysters, the best of everything, and 
hang the expense! Pack did the honors, 
of course, Da Costa being such a baby. 
Pack knew how to do it, I tell you; sat at 
the head of the the table and helped the 
dishes like a lord, Oh! there was nothing 
mean about him! 

Leon da Costa was the only boy Pack 
ever took home with him. His father was 
very particular, the fellows said, about 
social position. But Leon’s father was a 
planter in Jamaica. The story went he 
slept on heaps of gold doubloons; so, of 
course, iis position was all right. Leon 
had been sent down from New York the 
year or two before to Dr. Beebe, with trunks 
full of finery, and he had no end of money. 
He just lashed it about. He was a queer 
little tad of a fellow, always good-humored, 
sleeping in the sun or munching candy, or 
begging somebody to do his sums. You 
could not drive figures into that boy’s 
skull, sir; but in history or anything with 
a story tagged to it he was keen enough. 
He was always buying the most gorgeous 
neckties or waistcoats and wore his hat 
cocked to one side over his little yellow 
face. Old Sam Pottle—Gumbo, as we 
called him—used tosmuggle in things from 
the shops for us, and he and Leon were 
whispering together every day about some 
new bit of finery. Gumbo, you see, was 
the old darkey who took doughnuts and 
tarts about in a push-cart to the schools at 
lunch-time. He’d been at that trade for 
years, and had laid up money in bank, peo- 
pledidsay. But he was very humble. It was 
always “‘ Mr. Briggs” and ‘‘ Mr. Da Costa,” 
hat in his hand. Oh! Gumbo had very 
good manners and knew his place. Never 
saw him forget himself but once, and then 
Leon and another little chap had his push- 
cart and were going about the grounds, 
calling: ‘‘Hyah’s you doughnuts, now!” 

‘“‘Drop dat ar, young gemplem!” he 
says,inarage. ‘‘Mind you 7 young gem- 
plem. Push-carts is foh pore Niggers. Yoh 
is disgracin’ yohself, Mr. Da Costa.” 

At that little Da Costa drew himself up 
to his full hight, and stood looking at 
Gumbo in a queer way, his face going pale. 
The old man cringed and bowed to him. 

** Yoh know yore folks is different from 
de people hyah,” he said. ‘‘ Yoh fader’s 
got hunderds an’ thousands ob slaves a- 
wohkin foh him; so I’ve heern. What ’d 
he think ob yoh, sah, a-makin’ companion 
ob an old pie-man?” 

Pack took Leon by the shoulders and 
shook Ifim. ‘‘Come along. What d’ ye 
mind the old fool’s gabble for?” he said. 

Da Costa drew a long breath and went 
away. But he was pale and quiet all day. 
He was a moody little chap, with all his 
fun and capers. The very next day Pack, 
thinking to please him, began tormenting 
Gumbo the minute he hove in sight, push- 
ing his barrow up the walk. 

‘*Hyah’s de old pie-man! Come right 
along, young gemplems! Bring yore pen- 
nies.” The old fellow had been sick all 
winter; but he would drag himself to the 
school every day. He turned his grizzled 
head from side to side, laughing as he came 
up; and Pack, seeing that he tottered, put 
out his foot in front of him. Gumbo tripped 
and fell, and away went cakes and pies 
into the slush. The fellows shouted and 
thought it a mighty good trick; all but Da 
Costa, who sprung right up at Pack’s face 
and struck him between the eyes. Whang! 
It rang all over the yard. ‘Take that, you 
coward!” he yelled. 

“De Lohd be good to us!” old Gumbo 
cried. ‘‘ Doctor Beebe’ll driv’ me off de 
grounds! Yoh’ll bede ruin ob—me, Mr. 
Da Costa, ef yoh don’t care foh yohself.”’ 

With that Leon hung his head and 
walked away. 

We boys would have cut Da Costa dead, 
it was so shabby in him to take a Nigger’s 
part against Pack. But old Markle made 
Pack invite him home the next Sunday. 
Leon didn’t go; but Pack made a sort o 





lion of him all that term and was never 
done talking of how planters lived in 
Jamaica—like princes and all that. 

Da Costa that term began to study as he 
never had before. The poor little cub 
could make nothing of arithmetic; buft he 
went up, up in other classes, over both me 
and Pack. He stood treat as often as be- 
fore; but his fun was all gone. There was 
a story that he had had bad news from 
Jamaica; though some said that he was 
only homesick, having nobody to go to on 
Sundays or holy days, like the rest of us. 
Then it was whispered about that he was 
actually trying for prizes at spring exam- 
ination. But that was so absurd none of 
us troubled ourselves about it. 

Well, to cut my story short, the miser- 
able little tad took prizes over Pack’s head 
and mine, sir! Dr. Beebe was delighted, 
and went about mentioning him to the visit- 
ors as ‘‘ One of the Da Costas, of the West 
Indies, sir! Our establishment has a wide- 
spread reputation, sir.” 

You may bet we boys were mad. How- 
ever, the story leaked out that Leon was 
going in the next day for the prize for 
original oration; and we knew he’d get so 
thrashed there he’d remember it all the 
days of his life. Pack had always had a 
dead sure thing on that. 

Sure enough, when the programmes were 
out, there was ‘‘ Human Rights,” by Mas- 
ter Leon da Costa. 

‘* What does that little rat know about 
human rights?” Pack said, so loud that old 
Beebe heard him. 

‘*Master Da Costa belongs to a most re- 
spectable and cultured family, and has had 
every opportunity of knowing what rights 
belong to man,” he said. 

Well, sir, the hall was crowded on exhibi- 
tion day. It really was only the big school- 
room; but when the platform for the 
speakers was up and the windows trimmed 
with pine we called it the hall. All the 
trustees were there and everybody from 
the town. The Markles came in their car- 
riage, with bouquets, ready to throw to 
Pack when he should win. But none of 
us thought what kind of a victory he was 
going to have. 

The other exercises lasted for an hour or 
two, and then the Doctor called: 

‘Competition for original 
Messrs. Markle and Da Costa.” 

There was a buzz all about, and then the 
band played while Pack walked up to the 
platform. He had that oration on 
“Chivalry in 1875.” It was very fine, in- 
deed—all about the American gentleman, 
aud his bravery and courtesy and all that. 
We boys stamped whenever he stopped to 
draw breath. 

After he was done, little Da Costa went 
up. I never saw him look so little or 
skinny or yellow; but his big black eyes 
were burning. He was excited to that de- 
gree, sir, that his hands shook as if he had 
the palsy; but he kept his voice steady. 
There wasn’t much in his oration. Any- 
body could understand it. It was only 
that every man had aright to education, 
and all that. Thatif God gave him a brain, 
men had no right to hinder him from using 
it. But when he talked of poor children, 
who cannot be taught or fed or have any 
chance, the fellow was in such deadly earn- 
est that somehow it made you shiver and 
some of the ladies cried. My own opinion 
is that such children have a very good 
time; nothing but loafing all day long. 
However, the audience took Leon’s view 
of it, I suppose; for they clapped tremen- 
dously and called him up three times, and 
everybody whispered: ‘‘West Indian. 
E—normously rich!” 

Nobody was surprised, when the first 
prize was called, to hear ‘‘ Master Da 
Costa!” 

As soon as it was presented to him, with 
a little speech from the Doctor, the per- 
formances were over, and everybody 
crowded up to the platform where he was, 
the ladies saying ‘‘Oh! what a dear little 
fellow!” and asking to be introduced to 
him. The Doctor stood, smiling, his hand 
on his shoulder, and introduced him right 
and left to the ladies and trustees, always 
giving his full name and where he was 
ftom. Just at that moment, what should I 
se but old Gumbo Pottle’s black face 
thrust,in among the rest, in the crush about 
the Doctor, right next to Mrs. Markle, in 
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her diamonds. The old man’s eyes were 
full of tears. Old Beebe caught sight of 
him, 

‘‘What are you doing here, sir?’ he 
whispered sharply, pushing iim back. 
‘The old fellow has mistaken his way to 
the kitchen. Yes, Judge, this is our most 
promising scholar, Master da Costa, son of 
Sefior Manuel da Costa, of the West In- 
dies.” 

The little chap had been growing paler 
and paler since the applause began; but at 
this he drew back, dropped the prize books 
on the floor, and faced the Doctor. 

“It’s not true,” he said, slowly. ‘My 
name is Joe Pottle and I am Old Gumbo’s 
son!” And he darted after the darkey and 
threw his arms about his neck. ‘‘Come 
back, father,” he cried. 

There was an uproar then, you may sup- 
pose. It all cameout. Old Gum had saved 
money, and wanted, he said, his boy to have 
the same chance as other boys. Of course, 
he couldn’t be admitted to Beebe’s, being a 
darkey; so the old fellow had played this 
trick. 

‘* Why hab yoh done dis, chile?” he cried, 
wringing his hands. 

‘*I couldn’t act a lie any longer,” said 
Leon, stubbornly. ‘‘I’m the same boy I 
was yesterday!” looking at the Doctor. 
“Tl study as well, pay as much, be as 
good a fellow every way; and my skin will 
be no yellower. Why cannot I stay?” 

Old Beebe actually hesitated, puffed and 
wiped his face, and looked about uncer- 
tainly. Then it was Pack showed the stuff 
he was made of. He spoke out boldly: 

“You can do as you please, Doctor 
Beebe. Butif you choose to keep this Nig- 
ger in your school J leave it.” 

“*And I!” 

“ ? 

“‘T!” called out all the boys. 

‘Yes, yes, undoubtedly!” said the Doc- 
tor. ‘‘I never approved of mixed schools, 
ladies and gentlemen, even in the case 
where the Government has authorized one. 
The West Point cadets have nobly shown 
their disapproval of the plan. I am in- 
formed that the colored cadet is not recog- 
nized by them as a human being. Leon—I 
mean Joe, you will go with your father. 
Your property shall be sent to his cabin 
this afternoon.” 

So Master Da Costa walked off with the 
old man. He looked from side to side, as 
he passed through the school; but not a boy 
would speak to him, except little Charley 
Patmore, who broke ranks and threw his 
arms about his neck, crying: ‘‘I love you, 
Leon. You’ve been awfully good to me. 
I want you to come to our house Satur- 
day.” 

‘*You forget! You are white!” said the 
little darkey, quietly, and he put Charley 
aside and went on. 

Well, that was the end of it. Pack 
went back to his old place in the school, 
and none of the boys ever took it from 
him, though they all tried to be like him. 

Old Gumbo disappeared. I heard that 
he had taken Leon to a college for colored 
boys, saying that he would show some day 
that there was better stuff in him than in 
Pack Markle. 

‘He may do it,” old Beebe said, when I 
carried the news to him. ‘ Packard is— 
well, we'll not be critical,” chuckling. 
‘But it won’t avail, in the long run. 
Young Pottle is handicapped heavily, sir. 
He can’t change his skin, and we must 


consider the skin! We must consider the 
skin!” 
ed 


A PLEA FOR PEACE. 


BY COL. C. G. BAYLOR, OF GEORGIA 








THE alternative of the Southern situa- 
tion can be briefly stated. 

(1) Either the late slave states of the 
Union must be placed under martial law 


*"@) The people of these states of both 
races must now be left entirely free to 
adjust their ‘own relations—educational, 
social, and political. 

For the last eight years we have had at 
the South a condition of things which has 
promoted race conflict and sectional alien- 
ation, because the policy of reconstruction 
adopted at Washington was wrong or be- 
cause the Government was powerless to 
protect the rights of citizenship in those 
states and enforce its own authority there. 








In either case we had irritation, agitation, 
and antagonism, without any correspond- 
ing benefit whatever, The helpless Negro 
has been placed between two fires, as it 
were, in this matter. He has worn a very 
bloody shirt, and worn it for naught. Five 
thousand political murders have been per- 
petrated at the South among the colored 
citizens within this period of eight years; 
and yet the law ha’ been powerless to vin- 
dicate the sacredness of human life, the 
nation has been powerless to protect its 
citizens, and the North has during all this 
time been a comparatively helpless, if not 
indifferent, spectator of this bloody busi- 
ness. During all this time we have had a 
Republican Congress and a Republican 
President at Washington. 

With such facts as these before us, what 
right have we to suppose that four more 
years of the same policy, under Governor 
Hayes as President, will produce different 
results? The choice of the alternatives 
stated at the beginning of this articleis,there- 
fore, evidently a plain one. Congression- 
al intervention in Southern affairs should 
now be terminated. Military intervention in 
the local politics of the South should cease. 
The policy of peace should be inaugurated 
under President Hayes and the new era of 
moral reconstruction entered on, as offer- 
ing the true solution of the Southern prob- 
lem. The Southern people, colored and 
white alike, should be left entirely free to 
adjust their own affairs. For the rest, we 
must rely on time, education, and the ad- 
vancing influences of civilization. 

Either this or territorial reconstruction 
and military government for every state 
which formed a part of the Confederacy. 

The peaceful solution of the Southern 
question needs the presence of Governor 
Hayes at Washington as Presideat for the 
next four years. A Confederate-Demo- 
cratic restotation, under Governor Tilden, 
would only prolong the conflict. To pro- 
long this sectional and race conflict is an 
evil of such magnitude that every lover of 
peace and civilization should strive to de- 
liver the country from its blighting influ- 
ences. 

I have very strong reasons for believing 
that the leading statesmen of the South are 
prepared for this peace policy under Gov. 
Hayes. The old Whig leaders of the 
South, without regard to present party 
relations, would sustain his administra- 
tion. In my recent interviews with Mr. 
Stephens and Mr. Gordon, of Georgia, and 
Mr. Lamar, of Mississippi, I was satisfied 
that these gentlemen were sincere in their 
devotion to the cause of peace and to 
American nationalty. According to these 
gentlemen, under no possible circumstances 
will the South become a party to any 
armed conflict over the presidential ques- 
tion. Her policy is that of peace, and peace 
only. Thus the South is now in a position 
to be once more ‘‘ united to the Union ” (if. 
I may use the expression) in a new bond, 
which nothing can ever break. The oppor- 
tunity should not be lost. For with this 
political reunion will come church reunion, 
and with this social reconciliation, and so 
the leaven will work gradually until the 
end we all desire is reached. 

This peaceful treatment of the Southern 
question throws a heavy burthen of moral re- 
sponsibility in regard to the emancipated 
race on its friends North, as well as South. 
The colored people will now require all the 
aid their friends can give them in the educa- 
tion of their children. They will need 
more than ever the practical and effective 
sympathy in this direction which money 
alone can supply. With freedom and ed- 
ucation, nothing can prevent the steady ad- 
vance of the Negro in culture and power. 
He may drop out of our politics, for a time, 
at least; but he will not drop out of him- 
self. The divine life-instinct which liberty 
has breathed into him will do its perfect 
work sooner or later. The Southern Negro 
feels this already, and he will work out his 
own salvation, in the face of all'the diffi- 
culties which now confront hin: in the 
future. What.that future is to be involves 


a question’ which no human reason can 
answer. Wecan only—North and Sonth 
alike—do our duty in this sacred matter and 
commit our motives and the future to Him 
whose almighty hand can alone guide 
aright, whether the guidance be for the in- 
dividual, for a race, or for a nation. 
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THE YEAR. 


BY ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 





A SHOWER of buds and bloom and dew, 
Swift and sweet as rainbow light ; 
A sound of songs and waters too, 
Waking out of silent night. 
Mists of green on field and hill, 
On wood and valley, far and near ; 
Soft clouds sailing white and still, 
One short day of beauty here, 
And Spring had flown away. 


The builders caroled in the dawn, 

The rose-bloom deepened day by day, 
The strawberry in the grass was born, 

The mowers came and made the hay. 
Rich perfumes floated toward the sky 

On pulsing, quivering waves of heat, 
The locust and the bee went by, 

And while the world was warm and sweet 

The Summer went away. 


The greenness ripened into gold 

And brown and crimson everywhere ; 
And brightness carpeted the wold 

And floated down the mellow air. 
The fruit and grain were garnered in ; 

Thin smoke-wreaths rose above the wood ; 
A soft hush fell where birds had been, 

A loneliness where flowers had stood, 

And Autumn passed away. 


The earth was still a little space, 
And waited for its robe of white— 
A wondrous robe, of fairy grace, 
That fell and clothed it in a night. 
And now the winter’s fires are lit, 
And all the old-time games begun, 
As in their cheerful light we sit ; 
For all the Old Year’s work is done 
And Winter’s come to stay. 
DOVER, ME. 





A PAPER CITY.* 





BY D. R. LOCKE (REV. PETROLEUM V, NASBY). 
CHAPTER VII. 


Mrs. Burt's HusBanb’s WIFE. 





Marra or, as her husband and friends 
always called her, Mate Boody was a very 
pretty girl when Charles Burt married her, 
fifteen years before; a plump, full-fledged 
rustic beauty, with the fairest pink, white, 
and pearl compounded in her cheek. Quan- 
titles of brown hair warmed by the 
sun to a lovely shade, and large brown eyes, 
clear and exacting, her face was regular 
enough to be pretty,:spite of its calculating, 
common-place expression. She was a good 
deal of a country belle, with the acres of 
the big Boody farm behind her, aided not 
less by the doors of the ample ‘“‘ butt’ry” at 
home, stored with rich pies and cake, 
always ajar for youths on courting bent. 
Those deep, generous pies, puffy doughnuts 
with raisins in them, and ‘‘ riz cake” played 
no despicable part in luring suitors for the 
eight Boody girls, with their thick hair, 
full busts, and slim waists, and capability 
for holding their own with a pretty tight 
grip. Burt, then a promising and homeless 
youth, was one of the first flies lured by the 
sugar, and took to himself one of the 
daughters, thinking to found for himself 
such a home as she came from. For fifteen 
years Mate Boody had done up his shirts 
with wonderful precision, kept his house 
brightly clean, and stored his shelves with 
flaky pies and custards that rivaled her 
mother’s, was generous at setting a table 
for his company, and managed to hold her 
end of the matrimonial contract with con- 
scious precision, a faithful, untroublesome 
creature, with not two ideas outside her 
lines of being a good housekeeper and a 
good dresser, and, as such, holding no mean 
place in the esteem of New Canton. 

Time, however, which brings out lines 
that make the prettiest faces caricature 
themselves, had played uncivil tricks with 
Mate’s face and manners. Any household 
which finds its living in fried meats and rich 
gravies and ‘‘ never can sit down to table 
without pie,” to use Mrs. Burt’s formula, 
is a mark for the attentions of. bilious 
attacks and typhoid fever, neither of which 
are kind to hair, complexion, or figure. 
Hence, the doctor was more essential to 
Mate Burt than her husband, and her sup- 
port was drawn equally from the ‘‘ butt’ry” 
and the medicine-chest. She was given to 
«dull headaches” and ‘‘ poor spells,” when 


‘she took to her bed and sipped ginger tea, 


and declared she never should want any- 


‘thing but a nightgown to wear any more, 
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and used up gallons of cologne, for which 
she had a penchant, as well as for all ex- 
pensive and high-flavored scents. From 
these spells she always came out revived 
and cheerful, as if she enjoyed such seasons. 
But the time had passed when any one 
would think of calling her a pretty woman. 
Burt, whose natural bent was to find his 
own the best of everything, used to mention 
her ‘‘graceful carriage” to his intimates 
and call their attention to the mingled 
cordiality an dignity with which she re- 
ceived his friends; but even the partial hus- 
band did not venture beyond that. A ghast- 
ly woman, wearing curls, met his guests 
at his door, and the mingled dignity 
savored of stiffness and peremptoriness to 
strangers. But, as she said in her good 
humor, ‘‘she had had the use of her good 
looks, and that was enough.” 

The weather was. warm for spring, and 
Mrs. Burt, in a loese wrapper, in her own 
phrase, ‘‘ looking domestic,” and feeling, as 
she also said, ‘‘asif something would do 
her good,” had taken down her medicine- 
box and was turning over its stores. With 
her sat a very bright, pretty young woman, 
who held an anomalous position in the 
Burt household—not strictly a hired girl, 
as she was on a footing with the family, 
and certainly not a useless companion. In 
New Canton phrase, which hit the mec im 
neatly, she was ‘‘keeping house for Jirs. 
Burt.” That, in contradistinction to the 
term ‘‘working out,” implied both in- 
dependence and equality, with care and 
responsibility, as weil as actual service. 
Most pe»ple would have judged Mrs. Burt 
uncommonly favored in the choice of a 
housekeeper, for her companion was a very 
bright, plump, and pretty young woman, 
who looked as if she had both a wit and a 
will of her own. 

Mrs. Burt declared herself ‘‘all out of 
kelter,” and said she must take something 
for the blood 

‘““What are you going to take,” asked 
Emeline, from her sewing? 

*‘T don’t know. T’ll see what I’ve got!” 
was the original answer, as Emeline’s mis- 
tress sat down to sort over the contents of a 
tin box, which, when opened, filled the room 
with the aroma of drugs and herbs—pipsis- 
siway and prickly ash, rhubarb, jalap, and 
aloes. Mrs. Burt made a running com- 
mentary on the unshapen papers, as she 
turned them over affectionately. 

‘‘Epsom salts. But I don’t like to take 
salts, if anything else will do. They’re so 
penetrating. I’ve known the taste to get 
into my system and stay there a day or 
two. Mandrake pills I’m afraid of. They’re 
a littletoo griping. Pulmonic bitters taste 
good, too. Emeline, don’t you sometimes 
think there’s something the matter with 
the lungs when a person feels all gone so? 
Or is it all stomach?” 

“‘T should think something was gone. 
It might be the stomach, or it might be the 
dinner!” was Emeline’s answer. 


‘Tron and calisaya. I think I must go 
to taking it again. I have to leave off 
these tonics after I’ve taken them a while. 
They’re too strengthening. Just give mea 
spoon, Emeline. I'll take some while J’m 
about it, beforeI forget. If I had a cold 
nose, now, I’d know it was ague, and go 
right to taking quinine. I always feel as if 
Td got hold of something sure when I get 
to taking quinine. Boneset. That’s some 
of mother’s. She always has a bed of it 
growing under the fence by the south-wall 
pasture. She calls it her herb-garden. 
What quarts of it I’ve taken in spring. 
Time of the March plowing, when the sun 
began to get hot, she used to call us in of 
ap afternoon and make us drink hot 
boneset all round, a good pint apiece, to 
clear the blood and get us in trim for the 
house-cleaning. Couldn’t we raise a dust 
off a clean floor then! Powdered ants!” 

“T’ve heard Solomon recommended 
them,” Emeline observed, at this juncture; 
‘“but I never knew he meant they were to be 
taken internally. What’s the dose? Can’t 
you see your way clear to giving me 
some?” 

Mrs. Burt was not sure whether she ap- 
proved her handmaid’s levity with her 
sacred herbs, and it was with repressing 
gravity she explained: ‘‘ They’re blistering, 
like Spanish flies. I had them on my 
chest, my bad turn last May. It was this 





growing weather, opening to the pores, you 
know, and I slept with my window open, 
and took an awful cold, and it threatened 
lung fever. Aunt Maria had been com- 
plaining of ants all the spring. They were 
just overrunning her. When she heard I 
was taken on my chest she said she knew 
just what them ants were sent for, and she 
scooped a handful and mashed ’em up on 
a plantain leaf, and came over with it on 
her hand and clapped it on my lungs, and 
it drew beautifully, just like Croton oil. 
Ever take Croton oil, Emeline?” 

“‘That’s something I’ve always thought 
I should rather give than take,” said 
the girl, demurely, turning a delicate fell. 

‘‘Rather fond of giving folks something 
smart, aren’t you?” said Mrs. Burt, in one 
of her tart moments; while Emeline busied 
herself with her sewing, as if she had not 
heard. ‘There’s dill, and catnip, and 
pennyroyal. Isn’t pennyroyal good for 
something in spring? I always thought it 
must be of great use some way, if we only 
knew what, there’s so much of it. Mother 
Doble’s Extract. Oh! here’s whet I was so 
set after all the while. I couldn’t contrive 
what had become of it. It’s excellent 
good for summer, as anything I’ve got the 
hint of. It keeps the pores open and keeps 
one’s state of health so satisfactory.” 

‘* You aren’t like Mis’ Payne, down by the 
creek, then? She says she always enjoys 
poor health; but it’s the dosing and worry- 
ing to get well takes the most out of her,” 
said Emeline, by way of getting her share 
of the conversation. 

‘“*Mrs. Payne is a very respectable 
woman,” said Mrs. Burt, with dignity; and 
I don’t believe in her making such frivo- 
lous speeches. I’m not one who believes 
in dosing all the time; but I do think if 
people would pay more attention to their 
health it would be for their advantage. 
Daylight Pilis. When must [ have taken 
them? If my memory preserves me, it 
must have been after New Year. I always 
take a big dose about Thanksgiving and 
turkey time, and so I don’t feel necessi- 
tated to pay any particular attention to 
what 1 eat, like somefolks. I can’t bear to 
see them sit down to a good meal of 
victuals, and they ‘‘can’t eat this,” and the 
other ‘‘don’t agree with them,” showing 
disrespect to the person that asked them, 
I’m no great eater and none of my family 
was, though my father never was the man 
to sit down to a poor meal in his own house. 
Now, after eating fat turkey and spare-rib 
with sage, at Thanksgiving, I always have 
arising in my throat ({ suppose it is the 
bile swims on top of the stomach, till it’s 
disposed of), and I just take four or five 
pills and feel as clear—seems as if I could 
feel daylight right through me. That’s 
what they’re named for, I suppose—Day- 
light Pills. Then I can eat buckwheat 
cakes and sausage with anybody, till house- 
cleaning time, without being necessitated 
to call in a doctor for my liver, as most do. 
Brandreth’s are more searching. I like to 
take a dose of them after Thanksgiving 
time, and again at Christmas; but I don’t 
like to use them quite so common as to 
lose the effect. The Daylights I prefer for 
ordinary; they're such a mild, genteel pill. 
Pulmonic Bitters. You’d never think I 
needed them. But I was over to Mary Jane 
Safford’s when she was getting through 
consumption; and they set her up so I 
asked the doctor if he thought they would 
hurt me, and he said he thought it was the 
best way of getting the wild cherry tonic, 
and Mary Jane and I clubbed and bought 
six bottles together—it come a dollar a 
bottle, six for five dollars—so it did Mary 
Jane some good, and I always like to help 
a friend when I can just as well as not. 
Some wouldn’t do it, if twas ever so handy. 
Perhaps others wouldn’t advise taking 
medicine so promiscuous. But I say: Why 
shouldn’t they take it while they’re well, 
and get the effect of it, and not wait to lay 
by and give their whole mind to it? 
There’s almost always some hidden matter 
with them, that the medicine is sure to 
find out; and I think it’s a good thing to 


"take something ahead.” 


“T guess I'll take something, then, for a 
bilious fever; for I should mortally hate to 
have to stop and doctor for one by and by,” 
was Emeline’s way of looking at things. 


‘« Here’s what I shall have to give you if 


you ever get anything on the nerves—lady- 
slipper. The best thing for the nerves you 
ever did try. Mother likes it better than 
valerian or poppy seed. I never shall for- 
get her giving it to a young minister once. 
He was so excited over his first sermon 
before the people that he couldn’t rest 
any more than if he was set’ edgeways. 
He kept walking out on the piazza and 
round the garden, with his head down, as 
if he was looking for worms, and stirring 
up the old cow in the orchard, so she 
couldn’t eat her grass, till mother just 
steeped some lady-slipper in a tin cup and 
took it out tothe orchard. And said she: 
‘Drink this, and it’ll make you easier in 
your mind.’ And he took it like new milk, 
and it acted like a charm. He seemed to 
get shook down in his mind and recon- 
ciled; and he’d been so stirred up before, 
he told mother, he couldn’t seem to get 
hold of anything, and he began to doubt 
his own. calling.” Iwake up in the night 
with my nerves all giggetting and upset, 
feeling just as if I'd got acall to die before 
morning; and Mr. Burt, he wakes up and 
reaches right over to the bureau for the 
mixture and the cup and spoon, and counts 
the drops, and I go off to sleep just as com- 
fortable! I don’t make the fuss some folks 
do, taking medicine. When I go to bed 
I have everything ready I may want in the 
night—the camphor and lady-slipper, and 
the mustard for hot drafts, and some vine- 
gar and flour, and rag to spread it on, and 
acup and spoon, and an alcohol lamp to 
heat it by, and knife to spread it with. I 
don’t neglect a single thing; and the hot 
drops, if I need ’em; and an extra blanket 
to lay over the bed, if it turns cool in the 
night; and my double gown, in case of 
fire. Oh! I believe in being ready, above 
all things. Don’t the Bible say ‘Be ye also 
ready’ ?” 

‘‘That’s a good verse to follow,” said 
Emeline, this time wickedly. ‘‘I try to be 
always prepared, especially if it’s anything 
in the shape of good luck.” 

‘“*How you do run off the track,” said 
Mrs. Burt, impatiently, taking up her 
thread of conversation. ‘‘ But I don’t have 
to doctor as I used to. When I was first 
married I had no health at all, and the 
first two years the doctor bills run up to 
three hundred dollars. I saw ’twas going 
to take too much of the profits off, and I 
made up my mind to do as much of my 
doctoring as I could myself. I got Gunn’s 
‘ Domestic Medicine,’ and I studied it till I 
know just what to do for everything pretty 
much. I only want a doctor to tell me 
what is the matter, and I can prescribe for 
myselfe There’s more in taking care of 
yourself than folks give in to. The first 
thing in the morning, when I wake up, I 
take a peristaltic lozenge in my mouth, to 
get the acid out my stomach, and a swallow 
of iron and strychnia after breakfast. There 
isn’t anything special you can take before 
eating, so to save time, All that ever I 
could find do any good was to chew a piece 
of salt codfish before breakfast, to give me 
an appetite; or, in hot weather, a dose of 
tansy bitters. When I was doing my ewn 
work I kept the pitcher of herb tea in the 
cupboard, where I could drink a sip when I 
went after the rolling-pin or the lard-tin; 
and I wear red flannel winter and summer, 
and I haven’t had any of that neuralgia I 
thought was coming on the winter Mr. 
Burt was so near losing his property.” 

‘‘I didn’t know such a misfortune ever 
could happen to such well-off folks as you,” 
said Emeline, interested. 

**Oh! I won’t pretend to say that some 
folks would have held it any great of a loss; 
but he had some mortgages out at twelve 
per cent., and, come to find out, there was a 
claim that had never been settled against 
the estate, and the equity court gave judg- 
ment against the holder, and made our 
mortgage only a second one, and the man 
not very good for that. I declare, Mr. Burt 
didn’t see his way to making a cent out of 
it, and ’twas much as ever he got the prin- 
cipal back again; and I was so worked up 
I didn’t sleep a wink for a week, and I 
didn’t get over it for a month. It was all 
of eight hundred dollars Mr. Burt had left 
him by an old uncle he never expected to 
get a cent from, and he’d salted it down for 
me, in case anything ever happened.” 





“It was pretty hard to have all you had 
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put in danger so,” said Emeline, sympathiz- 
ingly. 

“Oh! ’twasn’t to say all’t we had. I 
don’t suppose it’d made any considerable 
difference; but it was losing money, don’t 
you see? It’d-been a thousand dollars in 
another year, compound interest; but we 
had to take six per cent., to get anything, 
and the mortgage was lifted at the sale. 
It seems as if people had a grudge against 
allowing those that have money to make 
anything by it. I wanted to settle it by law: 
but Mr. Burt said it wasn’t worth throw- 
ing good money after bad. Well, as I was 
saying, when you interrupted me, lying 
awake nights and having that loss on my 
nerves upset me, so I had my face bound 
up most of the time. Now I wear flannel 
and keep a little bunch of sweet balm next 
my skin, and I don’t feel it any more.” 


To say that Mrs. Charles Burt was a 
strong-minded woman would be a faint ex- 
pression. Her strength of character showed 
itself not in shrieking after privileges, 
which she would not know what to do with 
if she had them, or in craving after knowl- 
edge that would be of no use to her if she 
got it; but in the sense of keeping a firm 
hold over her feelings and everybody else, 
of getting what she wanted, quietly and 
irresistibly, without underhandedness, 
never forgetting who did her an ill turn, 
and doing favors for her friends, for which 
she exacted full credit and due return. 
Mrs. Burt was a strong woman. She did 
not scold orturn things. She just gave them 
a push, when they worked her way, far 
enough to send them where she wanted, 
and brought no argument to bear on any 
one save her own irreproachable per- 
formance of duty and the absolute im- 
possibility of ignoring her claims. | She 
‘was caim, when money was out of the 
question, bright, even, and rather a witty 
woman in her way; at least, she had the 
reputation of being the bright one of the 
family. In her inmost soul she did think 
highly of Charles Burt as her husband, 
and as secretly she held the belief that the 
best in the world was always to be found 
with the Boody family and such males as 
had the advantage to be connected with 
them by marriage. On the sanity and wit 
of her sisters-in-law she reserved her 
opinion. 

Though her person might not boast the 
abundant charms which made her attractive 
in youth, it developed others, not always 
found in a lady of forty odd. She wore a 
pad of hops on her stomach, and to her 
inner vestment the year round clung a 
faint odor of herbs, as it would to a garret- 
rafter. There was acloud of medicated 
odors about her presence, a smell of senna, 
rhubarb, and hops, and liniments, and 
poultices. James Gardiner objected to 
meeting her, because he said she medicated 
the air round her, and he felt the several 
drugs he had taken by inhalation working 
in his system. As no medicine was too pun- 
gent or too bitter for this heroic hygienist 
to take, on the least occasion, it may be 
imagined that it was necessary to get used 
to her peculiarities to fancy them. Who- 
ever was fond of the odor of musk lozenges 
or the pungent oil of spearmint, sovereign 
for colds, or the dreaded bitter of picra 
and rhubarb would find conselation in 
her presence; but hardly otherwise. She 
would take chicken-broth for the colic, or 
Croton oil for any other dissipation of the 
interior organs, with equal indifference, 
Health was her great object, she said; and 
she sedulously studied to build up her 
tabernacle of the flesh, The young drug- 
gist never failed to send her word of any 
new proprietary medicines he might receive; 

, and she had shown a ready spirit in trying, 
at his recommendation, Eucalyptus and 
Vinegar Bitters, Tarrant’s Seltzer, and 
Winchester’s Hypophosphites, Nichol’s 
Bark and Iron, somebody else’s steel, port 
wine, and beef tea, with “‘liquid lightning,” 
and fever and ague pads, and patent 
shoulder-braces, and magnetic soles. She 
used remedies without prejudice. If an 
alterative wouzdn’t do, an astringent would. 
Castor oil, jalap, senna, podophyllin, and 
dandelion root stood for the same thing in 
her dispensatory; and, if she couldn’t get 
calomel, she took as contentedly a double 
portion of cream of tartar. 


Every shred and leaf of the drugs and 








herbs duly disappeared before tea-time. 
Not so with the obnoxious odors, of which, 
though the room was sufficiently purged, 
according to Mrs. Burt’s notion, there re- 
mained enough to fill Mr. Burt’s overkeen 
senses with dismay. ‘‘ You’ve been having 
an herb-bee, I should think,” he observed, 
mildly, on opening the door. 

‘The things hadn’t been looked over in 
the medicine-closet since last fall, and I do 
hate to see medicines go to waste when 
they cost so much.” 

Which was all so proper that no fault 
was to be found with it. ‘‘Seems to me 
the house might be aired a little more be- 
fore we sit down to supper,” Mr. Burt ven- 
tured to say. 

“Certainly. Emeline, put up the window. 
Did you ask Bateman if that tonic phosphate 
had come yet he was going to get for me?” 

‘No, I forgot it. Things went wretchedly 
to-day at the office. People won’t buy and 
you can’t make them buy.” 

‘““Why, the paper said you had sold 
several lots this week,” said his wife. 

‘‘Humph!” was the gracious answer to 
this observation. Mr. Burt did not confide 
his business affairs to his wife, any more 
than a great many other good husbands do; 
and she did not know how those sales had 
been made or to whom. In which she 
was just as wise as other people, outside of 
the Land Company. 

‘*Tt’s a pity those Chicago people with 
money won’t come in and buy for invest- 
ment,” said Emeline, thoughtfully, as she 
served the canned peaches. 

‘Why, what stake have you init?” asked 
Mrs. Burt, looking at her coldly, but with 
natural surprise. 

‘‘They say there is going to be a town 
library as soon as the town can afford it,” 
said the discreet young woman, “and I’m 
so much interested, I should like to take 
books out just as soon as convenient. 
Can’t you hire somebody to take the 
first lot, to start the bidding, as they do at 
auctions,” she said, glancing mischievous- 
ly at Mr. Burt. 

Mrs. Burt observed, in a negative tone, 
that ‘‘ New Canton had more important in- 
terests than getting a library for young 
folks to take novels out of.” Which remark 
Emeline took with such indifference as 
would lead one to think perhaps she had 
not given her real answer. People were 
not always pleased to turn themselves inside 
out at Mrs. Burt’s direct questions. 

‘Find me somebody to start the bidding, 
Emeline, and find me half a dozen men to 
believe in New Canton as you do, and 
you'll make my fortune and yours too,” 
said Mr. Burt, carelessly throwing half a 
glance toward her side of the table, where 
he usually sat, in the fashion of prudent 
Canton husbands, with a shoulder turned 
to any eligible woman except his own wife. 

‘Faith comes by hearing,” said the 
pretty housekeeper, lightly. ‘Let one 
Canton man hear his neighbor has bought 
a lot, and he will buy one, if he mortagages 
his house to do it. What one does here 
the rest do. But you haven’t lived in New 
Canton long enough to find that out,” she 
concluded, demurely. 

‘Maria, you always have an idea worth 
listening to,” said her husband, turning 
deferentially to that lady and selecting the 
nicest slice of hot toast for her plate. 

Mrs. Burt’s manner showed that she con- 
sidered her husband and handmaid had 
been allowed sufficiently to indulge in topics 
of their personal interest. She turned to 
the former with an air of renewing rational 
conversation. 

“« Caroline, 
Chicago.” 

No response to this news. 

‘She brought back Miss Caddie Kinsley, 
her friend from Wabash Avenue!” impress- 
ively, to call attention to the important an- 
nouncementr “‘ She belongs to the very best 
secie*y there and goes to Mrs. Governor 
Bross’s receptions. Carrie has invited her 
friends to call to meet Miss Kinsley express- 
ly on Thursday, so that she will not feel 
obliged to see those who come on any other 
day.” 

“*Confound Carrie Spencer for aping high 
airs in the lowest manner. I suppose you 
intend to be out, then, in your silver-plated 
harness.” Mr. Burt had this playful mode 
of alluding to his wife’s best dress, 


Spencer is back from 
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‘*Of course!” with dignity and a happy 
touch of fashionable air, suiting the nature 
of the topic. ‘‘I shouldn’t think of hurt- 
ing dear Carrie’s feelings by not going; and 
it wouldn’t do to refuse Mrs. Spencer, 
either. Did you know she was niece of 
Senator Spencer?” 

‘Well, I suppose you women must have 
that sort of thing,” said Mr. Burt, secretly 
pleased to couple such names and connec- 
tions on his wife’s visiting list. ‘‘I wish, 
though, I could see any hope of things get- 
ting along faster in business. If Condit 
could only be got to take that plot for a 
factory. It would help things so that you 
could have the rooms furnished just as 
you want them. Why can’t Laura come, as 
it is? We could put her in the best 
chamber.” 

‘*Because she will have to bring her hus. 
band’s sister with her; and I’m not going 
to stir up the best chamber for any such 
company. Delia Vance never has been 
used to anything in style, and I won’t have 
her slopping water over my wall-tidy and 
lopping down on the Marseilles quilt you 
gave twelve dollars for.” 

‘*What are you thinking of? Laura won’t 
like it; for, though she ain’t any fonder of the 
girl than I am, she is dreadfully sensitive if 
any of William’s folks are slighted.” 


**T don’t care, I’m not going to fix up my 
best things and have them used for folks 
there is no inducement to treat so.” 

‘‘Have it your own way. I don’t see 
but the Vance girl is nice enough to go 
into anybody’s best room. The Vances 
always had things very neat and tasty 
when I was there.” 

‘« Yes; but they had no more idea of style 
than you could put in your eye. Laura 
says the Vance girls would just as soon be 
caught in a calico dress afternoons as not. 
Sbe had all she could do the last time 
Delia was staying wi'h her to make her 
put on her black alpaca. The girl said she 
didn’t see that a clean calico wasn’t as good 
as an alpaca, any day. Now, to have no 
more feeling for dress than that shows a 
dreadful common way of looking at 
things.” 

‘* Gardiner came round with a long face 
to-day. Was afraid he couldn’t lift that 
paper for us next week, if he didn’t bear 
better news from New York. I suppose I 
shall have to go up to Chicago and shin 
round for some money next week among 
those fellows; and they’re harder to deal 
with than rocks.” 

“Did he say whether Mrs. Gardiner was 
bome from Chicago yet?” said Mrs. Burt, 
pensively meditating. as she munched a hot 
pop-over of Emeline’s baking. ‘‘I want to 
get the pattern of her polonaise—she is 
always so obliging about lending any such 
thing; and then she always brings home 
some new notion. I declare, I think she is 
the only woman in town who has the least 
notion of what style is.” 

‘‘You will wan’t your new flannel shirts, 
won’t you, if you go to town?” asked Eme 
line’s soft voice. ‘‘ You took such a cold 
the last time, in the lake winds. I can 
hurry them up before you go.” 

Mr. Burt, with all expression banished 
from his face, was looking at his wife, with 
her spotless ruffles, the gold chain about 
her skinny neck, and the chatter in her 
lips, and made absent answer, as he took up 
his paper. He was wondering if this was 
all the sympathy a man was to expect from 
a wife. She served him well in practical 
matters; but somehow he wanted more 
than this. What he could not say, and she 
would have called it foolish if he had said 
it. Or, if she petted him with those fingers 
that were used to hold things in so firma 
grip, he felt as if it would not suit him, and 
the voice of the hired servant in their house 
fell pleasantly on his ear, There was 
something of human kindness and warmth 
in her tones, clear from the trivial interest 
and self-seeking he had been treated to all 
his life from other women. If Mate only 
had known how to give him the kindness 
he craved like a schoolboy just then, he 
would have thanked her with his whole 
man’s heart. 

Fifteen years, he recollected, he had 
walked with this woman without a heart— 
a mummy he called her—who could say 
pretty, silly things, and call him her darling 
in the same tone in which she asked for 
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more of that dumpling. As other wives 
did when they felt it part of their matri- 
monial policy'to be tender, with an eye on 
the main chance, she could give him 
kisses that felt as if his lips had been 
touched with flannel; of all which just 
then he felt mortally tired. Was it worth 
while, he asked himself, to lead such a life 
as he had, of close, grinding toil, for no 
more than this? 

*T guess I’ll run across the road and sit 
awhile with Mrs. Beers,” said his wife. 
‘*Mr. Burt is so wrapped up in his newspa- 
per, and he-never was much of a hand to 
talk, anyhow.” 





THE FOUNTAIN THAT RAN CLEAR. 


BY LAURA SANFORD, 








O GENEROUS Fountain, 
Rurning clear 
From heart of mountain, 
Pouring cheer, 
What voice of thrilling accent first 
From sealed caves bade thy bright flood burst ? 


No voice allured me. 
Pitying Thirst, 
My heart assured me 
Life were curst 
If from supply no draught I gave 
To wayside waifs whose lips drink crave 


My torrent dimly 
Forced its way 
Through earth-walls grimly 
To highway. 
Who stooped to taste my brackish tide 
Scarce praised the drops their keen haste tried 


But, knowing truly 
In my breast 
Lay something duly 
Heaven imprest, 
Faith said: ‘‘Flow on. Thy gift shall be 
As precious yet as Heaven’s to thee.” 


With Pain’s strong pressure, 
And with toil 
Through pipe and fissure 
Of the soil, 
From deep well urged, at last my wave 
Ran clear and bright and Life’s cup gave. 


Oh! true heart, giving 
At Love’s hest ; 
Oh! true heart, giving, 
Give thy best. 
Love’s constant impulse sweeps away 
Time’s muddy vesture of decay. 





ELECTORAL PRECEDENTS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Tue facts connected with the first count- 
ing of the electoral votes strongly favor 
the idea that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion and the members of the First Congress, 
many of whom had been members of the 
Federal Convention, regarded the counting 
authority, whatever it is, as being vested 
in the President of the Senate, The Federal 
Convention recommended that the senators, 
to be chosen in the event that the Constitu- 
tion was ratified by a sufficient number of 
states, should meet at the time and place 
assigned, and ‘‘appoint a President of the 
Senate for the sole purpose of receiving, open- 
ing, and counting the votes for President.” 
Mr. John Langdon was accordingly chosen 
President of the Senate for the purpose 
named in the recommendation. The House 
of Representatives being notified thereof, 
the first counting took place in the Senate 
Chamber and in the presence of the two 
houses of Congress. The Senate appointed 
one of its members ‘‘to sit at the Clerk’s 
table and make a list of the votes as they 
shall be declared”; and it does not appear 
from the record whether the House of Rep- 
resentatives made any such appointment 
or not. The work being completed and 
the House of Representatives having with- 
drawn, the President of the Senate ‘‘de- 
clared to the Senate that the Senate and 
House of Representatives had met, and that 
he, in their presence, had opened and 
counted the votes of the electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States 
of America.” He then gave the figures as 
to the votes and declared who were elected. 
At the suggestion of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Senate provided for a certifi- 
cate, to be signed by the President of the 
Senate and sent to the persons elected, in 
the following form: 

“*Be it known that, the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 


America being convened in the City and 
State of New York, the sixth day of April 
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in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-nine, the underwritten, 
appointed President of the Senate for the 
sole purpose of receiving, opening, and 
counting the votes of the electors, did, in 
the presence of the said Senate and House 
of Representatives, open all the certificates 
and count all the votes of the electors for a 
President and for a Vice-President; by 
which it appears that George Washington, 
Esquire, was unanimously elected, agree- 
ably to the Constitution, to the office of 
President of the United States of America. 

“In testimony whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand and seal. 

“ Joun LANGDON.” 

A similar certificate was sent to Mr. 
John Adams, notifying him that he had 
been elected as Vice-President of the United 
States. 

This history shows that the framers of 
the Constitution and the members of the 
First Congress regarded the counting author- 
ity as belonging to the President of the 
Senate. Mr. Langdon, elected for this 
express purpose, declared to the Senate 
that he had performed the duty, and re- 
newed the statement in the certificates sent 
to the persons elected. Not the slightest 
question was raised as to his constitutional 
power to do so. It is not possible to have 
clearer evidence as to the construction 
placed upon the Constitution in regard to 
this point by those who framed it and those 
who first applied it. 

The subsequent practice of Congress has 
been to appoint a joint committee of the 
two houses just before the time of the 
counting, to make arrangements therefor 
and ‘‘ascertain and report a mode of ex- 
amining the votes for President and Vice- 
President, and of notifying the persons 
who shall be elected of their election.” On 
the basis of this report the houses have 
agreed to assemble at a place and time 
named, and that each house will appoint 
one or more tellers ‘‘to make a list of the 
votes as they shall be declared.” The 
houses being assembled and the certificates 
opened and read, and the list of the votes 
made by the tellers, the result of the count- 
ing, being delivered to the President of 
the Senate, has been uniformly announced 
by him, with a declaration of the persons 
elected, which has been deemed an official 
declaration of their election. The follow- 
ing example shows the usual form in which 
the record has been made of the proceed- 
ings at the time of the counting: 

‘«The two houses of Congress according- 
ly assembled in the Senate Chamber, and 
the certificates of the electors of sixteen 
states were, by the Vice-President, opened 
and delivered to the tellers appointed for 
the purpose, who, having examined and 
ascertained the number of votes, presented 
a list thereof to the Vice-President, which 
was read as follows.” 

This is the record of the fourth counting, 
and substantially the same form of record 
has been adopted in reference to all the 
countings. ‘The presence of the two houses 
of Congress, the opening of the certificates 
by the President of the Senate, the making 
of a list of the votes by tellers, the an- 
nouncement of the state of the vote by the 
President of the Senate, and the official de- 
claration by him as to the persons elected— 
these facts, with unimportant variations in 
the form of stating them, appear in the 
record of the several countings. 

In 1789, in 1797, in 1801, in 1805, in 1809, 
in 1813, and in 1825 a notification to the 
President or Vice-President elect, or to 
both, was made by a formal certificate, 
signed by the President of the Senate and 
addressed to the person or persons elected; 
and in each case the President of the Senate 
declared that “‘he did, in the presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates and count all the 
votes of the electors for a President and 
Vice-President of the United States.” The 
general form of the certificate adopted at 
the first counting was continued at the 
several periods above named; and in every 
instgnce the President of the Senate de- 
clared not only that he opened all the cer- 
tificates, but that he also counted all the 
votes, and that thereupon it appeared that 
certain persons were elected. The only 
reference made to the two houses of Con- 
gress relates to the fact of their presence, 
while he did the opening of the certificates 


and the counting of the votes. Such a cer- | 


tificate was prepared from time to time for 
more than thirty years, by order of the 
Senate; and no objection was ever made to 
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either its substance or form. It is not 
supposable that such a form of notifica- 
tion would have been adopted, and then 
repeated again and again, without any ob- 
jection, if the counting authority had 
been regarded as a function assigned by 
the Constitution to the two houses of Con- 
gress, 

At the counting in 1801, and then again 
in 1825, the electors were found to have 
failed to make a choice of President, for 
the want of the requisite majority for any 
one person. The President of the Senate, 
on the first of these occasions, after declar- 
ing the state of the vote, said that ‘‘no 
choice [of President] was made by the peo- 
ple, and that, consequently, the remaining 
duties devolve on the House of Representa- 
tives.” On the second occasion he “ de- 
clared that no person had a majority of all 
the votes of the whole number of electors 
appointed to vote for President of the 
United States,” and ‘‘that, consequently, 
the remaining duties devolve on the House 
of Representatives.” This declaration, in 
both instances made by the President of 
the Senate, upon his own authority, with- 
out submitting the question to either house 
of Congress, was accepted as conclusive in 
regard to the fact. 

So, also, in several of the earlier prece- 
dents the two houses of Congyess are re- 
ferred to as attending and as being present 
at the opening of the certificates and the 
counting of the votes, and not as doing the 
counting or deciding the result. The 
tellers are spoken of as making ‘‘a list of 
the votes as they shall be declared,” evident- 
ly alluding to the declaration made by the 
President of the Senate. It was assumed 
by common consent and without any 
formal resolution that, the Constitution 
having made him the receiver, the custo- 
dian, and opener of the certificates, he was 
to take charge of the business. The con- 
current resolutions for bringing the two 
houses together and for the appointment 
of tellers recognized him as the person 
placed in this position by the Constitution 
itself, and not by any action of Congress. 
He never appears simply as a presiding 
officer, to submit motions and take the vote 
of the two houses. Heappears as an officer 
designated by the Constitution to do cer- 
tain things, and not merely to execute the 
will of the two houses of Congress. Their 
action appears as auxiliary to his perform- 
ance, in their presence, of the duties as 
signed to him. 

These facts, marking the earlier prece- 
dents, many of which are found in the later 
ones, are not all the facts that require men- 
tion in this historic sketch. Special cases 
have arisen which deserve notice. 

At the counting in 1817 Mr. Taylor, a 
member of the House of Representatives, 
objected to counting the votes of Indiana, 
assigning as his reason that they had ‘‘ been 
given previous to the admission of that 
state into the Union.” He was informed 
that he was out of order; yet, as he insisted 
upon his objection, the Senate withdrew to 
its own chamber, that the House might 
consult in regard to the matter. He then 
made a motion declaring that the votes of 
Indiana ‘‘ought not to be received and 
counted.” This motion was indefinitely 
postponed, and the Senate was then noti- 
fied that the House of Representatives was 
ready to continue in the process of opening 
the certificates and counting the votes. 
The Senate took no action on the subject, 
and the House took none beyond postpon- 
ing the motion of Mr. Taylor. The votes 
of Indiatia were counted, notwithstanding 
the objection, with no direct decision on 
the part of either house as to whether they 
should be counted or not. 

In 1821 the two houses, in making ar- 
rangements for their joint meeting, adopted 
a resolution in regard to the votes of Mis- 
souri, declaring that, if any objection were 
made to the votes and if the counting or 
omitting to count these votes would not 
essentially change the result of the election, 
the President of the Senate should give the 
state of the vote as it would be if the votes 
were counted, and as it would be if they 
were not counted, and adds that in either 
event the result would not be affected. When 
the package from Missouri was opened, a 
member of the House of Representatives 
objected to’counting the votes. The Senate 
withdrew, and tie whole subject in the 








House was laid on the table. The Senate, 


without taking any action on the question, 
then returned, and the counting was re- 
sumed, and the final result stated in the 
manner provided for in the joint resolu- 
tion. 

In 1837 a similar question in regard to 
the votes of Michigan was raiged, and dis- 
posed of in the same way. 

In 1857 the votes of Wisconsin were ob- 
jected to, because not cast on the day pre- 
scribed by law, and a motion was made to 
reject the votes for this reason. The Pres- 
ident of the Senate declared the motion to 
be out of order, and that nothing was in 
order but to count the electoral votes. 
Other motions were made; and he over- 
ruled them all. After the result was de- 
clared, a question was raised by Mr. Hum- 
phrey Marshall “‘as to the right of the Pres- 
ident of the Senate pro tempore to deter- 
mine whether or not the State of Wisconsin 
had cast a vote which could be counted.” 
Before any action was had on the point the 
Senate returned to its chamber. In each 
house the matter was subsequently the sub- 
ject of debate, and in neither was any de- 
cision made on the question. The fact was 
that the President of the Senate declared 
all objections to counting the votes of Wis- 
consin to be out of order, and practically 
decided that these votes should be counted, 
notwithstanding the irregularity as to the 
day on which they were cast. 

In 1865 the joint committee appointed 
to make the usual arrangements for the 
counting of the electoral votes reported to 
each house of Congress the famous twenty- 
second joint rule, which, being adopted, 
provided that if any question arose in re- 
gard to the counting of any votes, the same 
shall be submitted to the two houses of 
Congress, and that they shall act thereon 
separately, and fhat ‘‘no question shall be 
decided affirmatively and no vote objected 
to shall be counted except by the cancur- 
rent votes of the two houses.” There was 
no occasion for applying this feature of the 
rule at that counting; yet in 1869, and then 
again in 1873, it was applied, and under it 
the votes of some of the states were exclud- 
ed from the count. At the last session of 
Congress the Senate declined to continue 
the rule, and it has, bence, ceased to be 
operative. 

It is evident from this sketch of electoral 
precedents that they have not been uniform- 
ly based on the same theory. The first 
theory, held by the framers of the Consti- 
tution and practiced upon in the earlier 
precedents, is that the counting authority 
belongs to the President of the Senate. 
The second theory, that gradually made its 
appearance and finally culminated in the 
twenty-second joint rule, is that this power 
is vested in the two houses of Congress, 
and that it is their province to count the 
votes and decide what votes shall be 
counted. These are very different interpret- 
ations of the Constitution, and neither is 
sustained by a uniform current of prece- 
dents. The truth is that the precedents 
are conflicting. 

It is possible and, indeed, not improba- 
ble that the two houses of the present Con- 
gress will fail to agree beforehand upon 
any rules of procedure in respect to the 
next counting of the electoral votes. In 
such an event all the precedents founded 
on concurrent resolutions between the two 
houses would not apply to the then existing 
condition of things. We sbould have the 
two houses together, if, indeed, they came 
together, not baving agreed upon anything 
and unable to do anything or determine 
anything by concurrent action. There is 
no precedent in our political history that 
would exactly fit such a case. The condi- 
tion would be without any parallel in all 
prior countings of the electoral votes. The 
two houses, if joint sharers in whatever 
power Congress possesses in reference to 
the subject, would by their disagreement 
effectually tie the hands of each other. 
Neither could do anything that would bind 
the other, and neither, independently of 
the. other, could furnish any rule for the 
guidance of the President of the Senate. 

The Constitution makes it the duty of 
the President of the Senate to open all the 
certificates ‘‘in the presence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives,” and, hence, 
makes it the duty of the two houses of 
Congress to be present for that purpose. 


A law-of the United States names a partic- 
ular day when this duty shall be discharged 
and the electoral votes counted. The cir- 
cumstances we have supposed would make 
it necessary for the President of the Senate 
to give notice to the two houses of Congress 
that he will at a specified time and place 
proceed to obey these requirements of the 
Constitution and the law. It would be 
their duty to be present. A refusal on 
the part of either house to be present would 
be revolutionary. The certificates are in 
the hands of the President of the Senate; 
they must be opened on that day; the votes 
must be counted and the result ascertained; 
and, if the two houses of Congress fail to do 
anything by their non-concurrence, then 
the President of the Senate would be the 
only party who could settle any question. 
Unless he acted, it could not be officially 
known whether anybody had been elected 
or not, and, hence, whether the House of 
Representatives had the right to proceed to 
the choice of a President. The counting of 
the electoral votes is just as indispensable 
to the constitutional election of a President 
as the appointment of electors. And, if the 
two houses of Congress cannot agree to 
anything in respect to this counting, then 
the President of the Senate must act or 
there can be no counting; and if there be 
nocounting, then there can be no election 
of President or Vice-President. 

It is to be hoped that the two houses of 
Congress will find some solution of the 
problem which is now exciting the anxiety 
of the people; yet, if they fail to do so, and, 
hence, render themselves powerless by non- 
concurrence, then the President of the Sen- 
ate, unguided by their concurrent action, 
would by the force of circumstances be 
compelled to assert and exercise the power 
of opening the certificates, counting the 
votes, and declaring the result. There 
would be no other mode of doing the thing 
which the Constitution commands to be 
done and which the law commands to be 
done on a specified day. The President of 
the Senate, in thus acting, would not only 
meet a crisis which must be met in some 
way and could be met in no other way, 
but he would carry out the idea as to count- 
ing the electoral votes which the framers 
of the Constitution adopted and which 
corresponds with the early precedents. 
Considering all the circumstances, we grant 
that it is desirable to avoid this mode of 
action, if possible; yet, if the avoidance be 
not possible without a failure to count the 
votes, then the President of the Senate 
should do the work and declare the result. 


Diblical Aesearch. 


WE have already given some account of a 
collection of Assyrian tablets just received by 
the British Museum; but some further ac- 
count, lately received, will be of interest. The 
tablets purchased by the late Mr. George 
Smith, at Bagdad, turn out to be the deeds, 
bills, and other papers belonging to an emi- 
nent banking firm which flourished in Babylon 
from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar to that of 
Cambyses. The founder of the firm was a 
person named Egibi, and after a certain num- 
ber of years he first took his eldest son into 
partnership and then retired from business. 
His son pursued the same line of conduct, and 
the firm seems to have come to an end on the 
death of Egibi’s grandson. The tablets were 
found by the Arabs in a number of earthen- 
ware jars, in which they had been deposited 
according to their subjects and dates. There 
were altogether over 3,000 of them. Their 
chief importance lies in the fact that they 
furnish a complete chronology of the Babylo- 
nian Empire, one or more tablets being dated 
in each year that elapsed between Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s time and the Persian epoch. Chronol- 
ogists will be puzzled by the fact that the 11th 
year of the reign of Nergalsharezer, or 
Neriglissar, is recorded, necessitating a revision 
of the received chronology. Another tablet is 
dated in the third year of the reign of Mero- 
dach-’sarra-utsur (Merodach-sharezer), son of 
Nabonidus ; and, as Merodach was addressed as 
Bel, we may see in this Merodach-’sarra- 
utsur the Belshazzar of the Book of Daniel. 
No trace is found, however, of either the 
Darius of Daniel or the Cyaxares of Xenophon, 
the dated tablets passing on immediately from 








.Nabonidus and Merodach-sharezer to Cyrus. 


Along with the other tablets there was discov- 
ered also the bank calendar, in which not only 
the months, but all the days of the year, are 
given in order. The days are marked as 





“lucky” or “unlucky,” or as “days of hu- 
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miliation ”’ (literally ‘‘ weeping ’’—bdicitu), while 
the 15th day of the 6th month of “‘the errand 
of [star into the infernal world is called ‘‘the 
day of the eclipse of the moon.” Unfortun- 
ately, three of the months are lost, owing to a 
fracture of the tablet. Along with these tab- 
lets there have arrived also some monuments 
of Gude, an early Babylonian king of the Ac- 
cadian period (before the 17th century B. C.). 
Among them are some statues of bronze and 
stone. A sitting statue, in black marble, of the 
same monarch was found at Hammam, by Mr. 
Loftus, and has long been in the British Mu- 
seum. These evidences of Accadian art in 
sculpture and bronze are peculiarly interesting. 


-.».The tomb or nest of tombs laid open to 
inspection by the diggings of Mr. Wood about 
Ephesus, and by him called the Tomb of &t. 
Luke, is a remarkable structure, deserving 
rather more notice than has been given to it in 
the public journals. It stands alittle east of 
south from the great theater, on the other side 
of the hill called Lepre, on the side-hill of 
Opistholepria, a little within the Magnesian 
Gate, almost by the side of the way followed 
by the processions that moved from the neigh- 
borhood of the theater and forum to the Tem- 
ple of Diana—a course made known to us by 
Greekinscriptions recently discovered. It con- 
sists of a cylindrical substructure, covered with 
white marble slabs, of about 23 yards in diame- 
ter, whose interior is covered with a circular 
archway, which rests on one side upon stout 
round pillars, and on the other side upon an ex- 
terior wall, pierced withtwelve windows. The 
structure much resembles the Torre di Schiavi, 
on the Via Prenestina, and the Heroum of 
Romulus, son of Maxentius, on the Appian 
Way, at Rome. Its details are quite artistic, 
but need an architect to describe them. The 
plinths and window-frames are especially note- 
worthy and are said to be of the first cen- 
tury A.D. Itis probable that the superstruc- 
ture, now almost wholly gone, was formed of 
twelve pillars, in a circle, like the so-called 
Temple of Vesta (now supposed to be a temple 
of Hercules), at Rome. Most likely the super- 
structure was removed to be used for otber 
purposes ; as the substructure was evidently 
broken away on the south side in very early 
times, in order to get at the interior, for other 
purposes. A chapel has been built within, of 
very mediocre architecture, and its entrance 
adorned with two marble pillars, of which one 
(now in fragments) is witheut sculpture ; but 
the other has carved on it a cross of autique 
form and an ox, from which the Christian 
origin of the chapel is evident enough. But 
the name “Tomb of St. Luke” is without 
foundation, except fancy or conjecture. 


....Mr. George Smith’s note-book, contain- 
ing his sketches of Jerablis, the ancient Car- 
chemish, as well as his copies of the inscrip- 
tions he found there, has reached the British 
Museum. The sketches include drawings of 
various bas-reliefs, the Assyrian character of 
which is very striking. The dresses of the 
men, a3 well as their features, might 
have been sculptured by an Assyrian artist. 
The inscriptions are all in the so-called Hamath- 
ite hieroglyphics, and, as several of them are 
repetitions of one another, they will probably 
afford a clue to the decipherment of the char- 
acters in which they are written. Altogether 
there, seem to be 75 different characters; and 
among them is the representation of an ox- 
head, which perhaps may suggest the reason 
why the first letter of the Phenician alphabet 
was termed aleph, or “‘ox.’’ It is probable that 
the seals engraved with Hamathite hieroglyph- 
ics found in the palace of Seunacherib, and 
now in the British Museum, were brought, not 
from Hamath, as has hitherto been supposed, 
but from Carchemish, after the capture and 
sack of that city by Sargon. Pisiris was the 
last native king of Carchemish, which was 
afterward put under an Assyrian governor, 


....-M. Clermont-Ganneau, the restorer of 
the Moabite Stone, has been commissioned by 
the French Government to compile a complete 
collection of Phenician inscriptions, and for 
this purpose has subjected the inscriptions on 
the Nimrud duck-weights (discovered by Lay- 
ard) to a fresh inspection. This has shown 
him that the name of the weight hitherto read 
kodesh is really pharash. As the two other 
weights mentioned on these objects are the 
and maneh the shekel, Dr. Birch has conjectured, 
with great probability, that the three words 
which appeared on the wall of Belshazzar’s 
palace—mene, mene, tekel, u-pharsin—were the 
Aramaic equivalents of the three commonly 
used Babylonian weights. 


-..-General Di Cesnola discovered in the 
treasury of Kurium, among other things, three 
Babylonian cylinders. Two of these Prof. A. 
H. Sayce says are very ancient—one of hematite 
belonging to the early Accadian period; another, 
a little larger and also of hematite, being of the 
Semitic Epoch and of the sixteenth century B. 
C. A third, of rock crystal, he considers as be- 
ing as late as the time of Nebuchadnezzar, 
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Fine Arts. 


ART in Germany at the present time appears 
to bein anything but an encouraging condi- 
tion. A letter from Berlin, in an English pa- 
per, says, in reference to the proposed French 
Exposition in 1878: “‘The defeat of the Ger- 
man exhibiters at Philadelphia is admitted on 
all hands. Want of employment is reported 
from many quarters. While all say, Dr. Les- 
sing included, that France is prosperous aud 
progressive, the best accounts represent Ger- 
many as a sufferer from financial straits and 
extremely backward in industry and art. The 
songs of Euripedes, sung by captive Greeks, 
mastered the conquerors; the art of France 
seems to have achieved over Germany a re- 
venge for Sedan. We certainly see before our 
eyes a transformation that seems almost dra- 
matic. The land that was invaded, harried, 
plundered, and crushed has arisen again. Its 
warehouses are busy, its fields smiling, its 
coffers full, its people confident and cheerful, 
its industry progressive, its art displaying each 
day new superiority. On the other hand, the 
victor is full of gloom. He has spent all the 
money he took from the defeated ; he trem- 
bles to hear her challenge; he dreads to meet 
her in a new arena of competition. 


....In the French Budget the proposition of 
the minister of fine arts for the past year 
amounted to 1,616,000 francs. This year for 
the national theaters and the Conservatoire the 
sum of 1,643,500 frances is proposed. The dif- 
ference is the result of some additional branches 
of study at the institution last named, more 
particularly in a course of lectures on the gen- 
eral history of music, an orchestra class, four 
singing classes of special character, and two 
preparatory courses for the violin. The sub- 
ventions granted to the national theaters are 
not altered, being for the Grand Opéra, 800,000 
francs; the ThéAtre Francais, 240,000 francs ; 
Opéra Comique, 140,000 francs; Théatre 
Lyrique, 100,000 francs; and Odéon, 60,000 
francs. Neither our state, city, nor National 
Goverpment has ever made an appropriation 
for the promotion of art. But they manage 
such things better in France. There is no 
question on that point. 


.+eeThe Faneuil Hall portraits have been re- 
moved to the Art Museum, Boston. The first 
picture taken down was that of Gen. Koox, by 
Stuart, which hung on the east end of the 
front gallery; next came that of John Quincy 
Adams, by Page, near the south end of the east 
gallery, directly opp6site the speaker’s desk ; 
then followed that of John Hancock, by Cop- 
ley, near the center of the same gallery; then 
the portrait of Samuel Adams, by Copley, on 
the west gallery, opposite the speaker’s desk ; 
and last of all came Stuart’s famous portrait of 
Washington, on the south wall, directly on the 
left of the platform, with the sign underneath 
‘Presented to the city in 1806.’ The original 
sketch of the Washington portrait was pre- 
sented by Mr. Stuart to Isaac P. Davis, at whose 
death it was sold toIgnatius P. Sargent, for 
$1,500. 


....The art gallery of the Lenox Library, in 
Fifth Avenue, has been opened to the public ; 
but the art treasures which it contains are not 
of a character to attract many visitors. Many 
of the paintings are copies and none of them 
rare examples. The Library is on the corner 
of Seventieth Street and Fifth Avenue and is 
rather difficult to be got at in snowy weather. 
It is open on two days in the week only, and it 
is necessary to make application by letter to 
Mr. Moore, the librarian, for a ticket of ad- 
mission. To those who cannot afford the time 
and trouble to look at an indifferent collection 
of paintings the galleries of Mr. Schaus, in 
Broadway, and of Mr. Knoedler and of Mr. 
Avery, in Fifth Avenue, where choice specimens 
of the best modern European artists may be 
seen, free of cost, will be likely to prove much 
more attractive than the Lenox collection. 


.... At the recent annual meeting of the Bos- 
ton Art Club Mr. C. C., Perkins was chosen 
president for 1877. The treasurer of the Club, 
Mr. George D. Russell, presented his report, 
which showed a balance of $3,110.20 at the 
beginning of last year, which is included in 
the item of total receipts, amounting to $12,- 
880.62. The expenditures were $8,306.40, leav- 
ing a balance of $4,074.42. The excess of in- 
come over expenses the past year has been 
$603.49. 

....The Antwerp committee for the Rubens 
celebration, which is to take place on the three 
hundredth anniversary of the great painter’s 


birth, has appointed five sub-committees to 
arrange the details of the festival. 


.... Toby Rosenthal, the San Francisco art- 
ist, will return home from Munich in May. 


Some of the American artists who returned 
home from Munich recently already wish 
themselves back again. 


...-Mr. O’Donovan, the sculptor, has re- 


cently finished a portrait bust of William 


Page, which is remarkable as a likeness and for 
its dignity of expression. 





Pevsonutitics, 


THE editor of the New York Heraid has 
been rather conspicuous recently, in conse- 
quence of his vagaries, which leads a Boston 
paper to remark that he is “‘ the only son of a 
New York editor who has succeeded his father 
in the editorial chair. Greeley died without a 
son, and the son-in-law who married one of his 
daughters is not likely to ever be the editor of 
The Tribune. Mr. H. J. Raymond, of The 
Times, left a son of some literary ability, who 
is now, we believe, in a bookstore in Chicago. 
Mr. Bryant has a son-in-law who has done good 
work in the past. None of the other New 
York editors, so faras we know, past or pres- 
ent, have had sons who could succeed them, if 
they would.” This happens to be strictly true ; 
and it may be taken as a striking evidence of the 
fallacy of the generally-accepted belief of the 
heredity of genius. Young Bennett can hardly 
be said to have succeeded his father in the ed- 
itorial chair. He only succeeded to the pro- 
prietorship of the paper which his father estab- 
lished. The remarkable fact is that he is the 
only native New Yorker who has been the 
owner of a daily paper in the Empire City. 





....A “humble naturalist’? by the name of 
Thomas Edward has lately been discovered in 
Scotland by Mr. Smiles, who has written a 
biography of him, which her gracious majesty, 
the Queen, having read, directed Lord Beacons- 
field to confer upon him a pension of £50 a 
year. Humble naturalists in this country, of 
which there are a good many, receive no such 
munificent encouragement from the chief ex- 
ecutive of the nation. 


...-Fuller Walker, a correspondent of the 
Boston Transcript, who had the happiness of 
meeting the Rev. Doctor McCosh, of Prince- 
ton, at the house of Cyrus W. Field, said that 
‘he so strongly resembles Charles Francis 
Adams that he has been mistaken for bim.” 
We do not know whether Charles Francis or 
the Reverend Doctor will be the most flattered 
by the compliment. 


....The Hon. E. R. Hoar, General Butler’s 
antagonist, wrote to the Williams Alumni, at 
their dinner in Boston, last week: ‘I havea 
very great regard for Williams College, and re- 
gard it as one of the frontier posts of civiliza- 
tion against New York.”’ It was rathera stupid 
thing to say, and it was very stupidly said ; but 
it was probably thougbt witty at an Alumni 
dinner. 


.... Thomas Carlyle regards man—or, rather, 
did so regard him when he wrote ‘Sartor 
Resartus ’’—“‘ the feeblest of bipeds. Standing 
on a basis at most for the flattest-soled of some 
half square yard, he has to straddle out his 
legs, lest the very wind supplant him.” Still, 
man, with all his feebleness, is master of all 
other bipeds, as well as of all quadrupeds., 


....Governor Beveridge, of Illinois, like Goy- 
ernor Tilden, of New York, is a “pardon gov- 
ernor.”? One of his recent pardons was charac- 
terized by a circuit judge as an “‘insult to the in- 
telligence of the jury that convicted and the 
judge that passed sentence and calculated to 
bring the administration of justice into con- 
tempt.” 


....Arthur a Beckett, who has lately joined 
the staff of Punch, is a Roman Catholic and 
was editor of The Tomahawk when Matt Mor- 
gan drew the libelous cartoons of the Queen, 
which gained it notoriety but destroyed it. 
F, C. Burnand, author of “ Happy Thoughts ”’ 
in Punch, is also a Roman Catholic. 


.... The Cincinnati Commercial says that Mr. 
A, T. Goshorn, who has earned a world-wide 
reputation as the successful director-general 
of the Centennial Exhibition, is spoken of 
generally as the aman most fit to represent this 
country at the head of its commission at the 
Paris Exposition of 1878. 


.... The Ottoman Government has conferred 
the Order of the Medjidié, third class, upon 
Chérifé Hanoum, a Turkish lady, who displayed 
great bravery during the siege of “Lubinje by 
the Montenegrins. This is said to be the first 
time that a female has been decorated in Tur- 
key. 


....Mr. Frederick May, Mr. Bennett’s antag- 
onist, is romantically described by a writer in 
The Cincinnati Commercial as ‘‘a man of superb 
physique and as handsome as Apollo.’? Mr. 
May may be as handsome as Apollo, but he 
does not appear to be so good a marksman. 


....There isa rumorfrom Kansas that ex- 
Senator Pomeroy stands a fair chance of being 
chosen to represent that state in the United 
States Senate once more. We shouldn’t sup- 
pose that his ambition tended in that direc- 
tion. sad 

..--Mrs. John Bigelow, the wife of our secre- 
tary of state, is a woman of spirit. She has 
been entertaining Mr. Martin Farquhar Tup- 
per, at Albany, and has also been committing 
some dishonest servants to jail for thefts, 
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Seience, 


ACCORDING to a French journal, the quan- 
tity of water which is poured, night and day, 
into the ocean is equal to that which would be 
furnished by two thousand rivers of the capac- 
ity of the Seine when full. But this is a mere 
atom to the amount accumulated in the oceans. 
Assuming the mean depth of oceans to be 
about 5 kilometers, the entire volume of water 
in them would be about two thousand milliards 
of cubic kilometers. Two thousand Seines 
full would only produce about 200 cubic kilo- 
meters of water per 24 hours; so they would 
have to flow, night and day, without interrup- 
tion, for thirty thousand years to fill these 
abysses. And this is supposing no loss through 
evaporation. Yet this immense volume in the 
sea-basins is but small in comparison with the 
total volume of the earth—not so much as the 
half-thousandth part of it. The rain which 
fell in February last in Paris was equivalent to 
a quantity of 4,500,000 eubic meters over the 
whole city. This mass of water brought 88,000 
kilos of mineral matter, in which were ob- 
served a multitude of iron globules, attractable 
by the magnet, and probably from meteoric 
combustions. There were not less than 170,000 
kilos of organic matter, produced partly by em- 
anations from the city, but composed partly 
also of germs of sporules or even of living in- 
fusoria. This February rain must have 
brought to the capital more than 9,000 kilos of 
ammonia, an aerial manure, which the plants 
would have appropriated had the Parisian land 
been covered with forests and inundated 
meadows, 





*,...The success of the establishment at Naples 
for zodlogical and botanical observations bas, 
it seems, caused the German scientists to think 
that they need one of similar character for their 
own students of biology, and steps bave already 
been taken which render it probable that the 
desired enterprise will be fully accomplished. 
A committee appointed by the Association of 
German Naturalists and Physicians, at Ham- 
burg, to consider the most eligible stations, 
recommends Kiel, on the Baltic, and Heligo- 
land, on the North Sea; and further advises 
that the establishment be put upon a basis 
broad enough to include not only botany and 
zoology, but also the physical sciences. Ac- 
cording to Nature, the Association decides: ‘1. 
The erection of stations for zodlogico-botanical 
research at Kiel and in Heligoland is necessary 
for the development of German science. 2. 
The Association approves of the drawingup of 
a memorandum and petition to be sent to the 
imperial chancellor, the Bundersrath, and the 
government of the several states of the Empire, 
with the additional request to the Prussian 
Government that it would take the initiative 
in the matter. 3. The Association to appoint 
a commission to draw up and distribute the 
memorandum, 4, The memorandum to be cir- 
culated among all eminent German scientific 
men, to obtain as many signatures as possible.” 
The commission includes leading German 
biologists, with power to add to their number. 


....To say that a statement is merely a 
‘traveler’s story’’ is often sufficient to dis- 
credit it; but now and then the story comes 
out right. Itisa traveler’s story that in the 
Western Islands oysters grow on trees, This 
is not exactly true; but they are attached to 
trees sometimes so as to look as if they grew 
on them. Ata recent meeting of the Acade- 
my of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia Mr. 
Geo. W. Tryon exhibited an oyster (Ostrea 
Srons) which had been covered by a mangrove 
tree in a very remarkable manner. The oyster 
had become attached to the branch when 
young, just as oysters are always attached to 
foreign substances ; but the mangrove had put 
forth a frondose growth from the branch, which 
had enveloped the oyster about one-fourth on 
oue side and about one-third on the other, 
forming a sort of cup, in which the oyster was 
impressed. The whole appearance was much 
as a common hazle-nut in its involucral husk. 
The branch was less than a quarter of an inch 
in diameter, but by the annual rings appeared 
to be about four years old. There could be no 
more perfect illustration of an oyster growing 
on a tree. 


....Some controversy has arisen as to who 
should have the credit of discovering that 
some plants are carnivorous, One writer 
claims it for George Combe, who, in his ‘‘ Con- 
stitution of Man,’ in 1835 says that ‘‘ plants, 
such as Drosera, catch and kill flies and use 
them for food.’? He writes of it as if it were 
well known. But long before this ‘“‘ Old Joey 
Knight”—as he was familiarly called by his 
nursery brethren, to distinguish him from 
Thomas Andrew Knight, also a celebrated ex- 
perimenter—had fed Dionzas with beef; as more 
recently our Mr. Canby did, and found they ate 
it. Dr. McBride, of Charleston, was, perhaps, the 
first to prove that the captured insects were of 
service to the plant, although that had been 
suggested long: before. Whately, a London 
surgeon and author of one of the best works. 
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yet extant on landscape gardening (‘‘Obser- 
vations on Modern Gardening’), had noted in 
1780 that the Drosera caught flies, and made 
the suggestion to Dr. Withering that the in- 
sects were probably of some service to the 
plant. This seems to be the earliest reference 
to the carnivorous character of these plants 
that has so far been exhumed. 


...-A paper by Dr. N. Severtzoff, in the last 
number of the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History, discusses the relaticnships of elk or 
wapiti of North America (Cervus Canadensis) 
with the Persian deer ( Cervus maral). The writer 
concludes that the two are specifically identi- 
cal, though the animal from the warmer coun- 
try changes color in summer, while that from 
the colder does not. He suggests that, since 
this deer proves to have such an extended geo- 
graphical distribution, the name C. wapiti or C. 
maral would be preferable. Nature calls this a 
‘reasonable suggestion ’’; but it does not so 
appear to us. The name Canadensis should 
only yield in the event that maral isa prior 
designation. To do away with it simply be- 
cause our elk inhabits other countries besides 
Canada would be contrary to all rule and 
usage. Very few species, comparatively, to 
which geographical names are applied are en- 
tirely restricted to the locality whence the name 
is derived. It, moreover, remains to be seen 
whether Dr. Severtzoff’s conclusions are surely 
grounded ; and until this proves to be the case 
our elk may retain the name now generally ap- 
plied by naturalists. 


«.eeProfessor Kerr, of North Carolina, has 
called the attention of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Sciences to a peculiar feature of the 
surface geology of that state. Although no 
unmistakable evidence of glacial action had 
been found so far south as South Carolina, pe- 
culiar superficial deposits of uncertain charac- 
ter had been observed in the foot-hills east of 
the Blue Ridge. In North Carolina, as in Cal- 
ifornia, the gold occurs in gravelly beds on the 
upper surface of the rock upon which such 
sandy deposits lie. These beds show a pecu- 
liar succession of forms of deposits, which 
proves that they were not moraines or the re 
sult of glacial action. Angular pebbles, giving 
no evidence of attrition, are found some dis- 
tance below the surface, toward the upper part 
of the hills. Lower down these pebbles are 
more rounded and nearer the underlying rock. 
It is supposed that the earth of the deposits 
was frozen and moved like a glacier. The 
theory is strengthened by the discovery of 
other similarly characteristic deposits. 


..--Having lately been charged to examine a 
specimen of butter, in which the fraudulent in- 
troduction of starch was suspected, M. Puchot 
found that the sensibility of iodine as reagent 
of starch may be at fault in the presence of cer- 
tain azotized organic matters, albumen 
among the number. Thus, if albumen be 
poured on iodide of starch in suspension in 
water, the color disappears. If albumen be 
added to a solution of starch, water saturated 
with iodine does not produce coloration in it; 
at least, if not in great excess. A solution of 
iodine decolored by albumen no longer colors 
starch blue. The fact in question may be even 
demonstrated with starch triturated in a mor- 
tar, if a little albumen be incorporated with it 
in triturating. If iodine be then allowed to fall 
jn drops, each drop produces a local blue spot, 
which disappears in a few instants, in propor- 
tion as the drop spreading over a large sur- 
face meets with a sufficient quantity of al- 
bumen. 


.--Readers of the works of Agassiz may 
recall the frequent mention of Von Baer in 
connection with discoveries made by him in 
the developmént of animals. This eminent 
naturalist died in St. Petersburg, in November, 
aged eighty-five years. He was a German by 
birth, having been born in Esthonia. In 1819, 
when twenty-seven years of age, he was ap- 
pointed professor of zoology at Kenigsberg. 
Of his great work, ‘‘ The Development of An- 
imals,’’ the first volume appeared in 1828 and 
the second in 1837. Thisis a classic and will 
remain a monument to his genius and skill in 
the difficult art of observing. Other works 
followed, but of late years he has been active 
in opposition to developmental theories. In 
1834 he removed to Ruséia. 


....Struve, of Pulkowa, at last gives up his 
supposed companion of Procyon as an illusion. 
It will be remembered that, although looked for 
with instruments of still greater power than 
that at Pulkowa, it could not be found by any 
other observer. This year Struve, taking proper 
precautions against “ ghosts,” or faint spurious 
images of bright stars formed by reflections be- 
tween the glasses of the eyepiece, fails to see it 
also. The companion seen two years ago was 
almost certainly a ‘‘ ghost.”’ 

....Our botanical text-books give from 
Maine to Ohio as the range of our Northern 
Mountain Laurel (Rhododendron maximum). It 
has recently been discovered by Mr. R. Morri- 
son in the wilds back of Sheet Harbor, in 
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BIsHop ANDREWS, who is now on a-tour of 
visitation to all the foreign missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, writes an inter- 
esting account of the condition of the mission 
in Bulgaria. The annual meeting of the mis- 
sion was held in October, 1876. The Bishop 
ordained Gabriel Elief—who claims to be the 
first Protestant in Bulgaria—both deacon and 
elder. Evan Evanowitch, of Taltcha, a Rus- 
sian, formerly of Molokan faith, was licensed 
to preach and appointed to the charge of 
Taltcha. Three young brethren—N. E. Voyn- 
off, T. Nachoff, and S. Getchoff—were recom- 
mended for admission on trial in an annual con- 
ference. The Bishop says the political condition 
of the country makes the work of the mission- 
aries very difficult. The massacres, though at 
a distance from the mission, have frightened 
the people, and many will not attend religious 
service, for fear they will be suspected of 
conspiring against the Moslems. ‘It is not 
safe to travel away from the great highways, 
nor to congregate under circumstances capable 
of misapprehension. Our preachers, therefore, 
must restrict their movements, must be content 
with very small congregations, must do their 
work chiefly by private conversation, and wait 
for a better day. With four elders, five local 
preachers, and three exhorters, we occupy nine 
stations, seven of which are among the most 
important cities of Bulgaria and the other two 
are thriving towns.’? At Rutschuk there isa 
small training school, with six students, under 
the care of Superintendent Flocken. The con- 
gregations are small, numbering in no case more 
than twenty-five, and often only four or five. 
The Bishop recommends an increase of the 
missionary force, some Methodist publications 
in the Bulgarian, and a better support of the 
training school. The missionary society have 
accordingly appointed a native Bulgarian, who 
has been in this country four years, to re-enforce 
the mission in Bulgaria. 


....The Methodists ought not to complain 
that their missionary society is not econom- 
ically conducted. It appears, according to a 
statement printed in The Christian Advocate, 
that the expense of collecting and disbursing 
seven hundred thousand dollars last year was 
only two and one half per cent., or $13,722. 
This item includes the salaries and traveling 
expenses of two corresponding secretaries and 
the salary of a recording secretary anda jan- 
itor. Besides these office expenses, however, 
there are other outlays, which do not go directly 
to the support of missions and are reported as 
incidental expenses. The following are the 
items : 

“Interest, $15,330.25; annuities due to per- 

sons who have donated to the society on con- 
dition of being paid a small amount, $545; 
traveling expenses of bishops to our missions, 
$1,406.02 ; expenses of general missionary com- 
mittee, $1,504.56 ; taxes and other expenses on 
lands left the society and held till they’can be 
sold, $699.21; expenses in cases of wills, 
$379.98; printing annual report, $1,727.51; 
book-keeping and other expenses of treasurer 
and assistant treasurer, $1,650; humerous sun- 
dry smaller items, such as cost of missionary 
certificates, expressage, cartage, insurance on 
missionaries’ goods, postage on reports, certifi- 
cates, etc., cost of cards, etc., $2,792.20. Total, 
$26,035.01.” 
Add to this the amount of office expenses, and 
the result is a total of $39,777, which is some- 
thing over five per cent. of the annual dis- 
bursements. 


.... The Chinese Recorder gives an interesting 
sketch of Protestant missions in Hang-chau. 
The missionaries have had great difficulties to 
meet in Hang-chau, owing to the diversity of 
dialects spoken. The natives and old residents, 
and in particular the educated classes, speak a 
species of Mandarin; servants, many artisans, 
and Christian agents are from Ningpo, and 
speak the dialect of that place; a third class, 
composed of tradesmen and busbandmen, are 
from the regions toward Shanghai, and speak 
various dialects. Hang-chau was first visited 
by missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society and the American Presbyterian Board 
of Missions, in 1859; but the C. M. 8. estab- 
lished the first station, in 1864. The Presby- 
terian Board planted the second station, in 
1865; the American Baptist Union the third, in 
1866; the China Inland Mission the fourth, in 
1867; and the American Southern Presbyterian 
Board the fifth, in 1867. The Church Mission- 
ary Society reports 23 communicants, one 
chapel, and two missionaries and two native 
preachers; the Presbyterian Board has two 
missionaries, five native preachers, two chapels, 
and seventy members; the Southern Presby- 
terian Board has three missionaries, one church 
and two chapels, and eighteen members. ‘The 
statistics of the other societies are not given. 


....Dr. J. G. Montfort writes to his paper, 
The Herald and Presbyter, from Beirit, of mis- 
sionary operations in Syria. Beirdt is the mis- 
sionary as well as the commercial center of 
this old Bible land. The missions, Dr. 
Montfort says, are very prosperous. The 





Nova Scotia. 


of whom 17 are women. 
“ native Syrians 18 ordained pastors, 10 licensed 
preachers, 73 school-teachers, and 21 other 
helpers. There are 5 stations and 56 outsta- 


There are also of 


tions. The number of churches is 10; church 
buildings, 22; male churchmembers, 319; 
female, 179; total, 498. The regular preaching 
places are 52; average congregations, 2,466; 
Sabbath-schools, 32; Sabbath-scholars, 1,370. 
Whole number Syrian Protestants, exclusive of 
Palestine, Damascus, and Aleppo, 2,777. Good 
progress has also been made in education. 
There is one college, 1 medical college, 1 theo- 
logical seminary, 1 academy, 2 high schools, 3 
female seminaries, The number of pupils in 
seminaries is 347, and in the college 76. In 
Beirit there is an astronomical and meteoro- 
logical observatory and 60 common schools. 
The number of pupils in them is: boys, 1,707 ; 
girls, 472 ; total, 2,179.” 


...-At Smila, India, is one of the few mis- 
sions which, under the encouragement of 
the English Baptist Union, have become 
self-supporting and self-governing. In Oc- 
tober last the annual meeting of this mission 
was held, at which the Rev. Goulzar Shah, the 
missionary in charge, read his report for the 
year. This report stated that preaching had 
been conducted during the year at four places 
regularly and at two others occasionally. The 
number of hearers varied from twenty to two 
hundred. Besides this, there had been preach- 
ingin the surrounding villages, at the Mahasoo 
and Sippi melas and at the large fair at To- 
roko Devea. A colporteur had been employed 
and the sales of tracts and portions of Scrip- 
tures had been larger than usual. There were 
two day schools, with an attendance of 56 
boys; and there was also a boarding-school, 
with fourteen boarders. The girl’s school had 
been attended by only nine. The receipts for 
the year reached $867, and the expenses $1,027, 


.... be Countess of Huntington Connection 
is one of three branches into which the English 
Calvinistiec Methodists, or followers of White- 
field, divided. The Connection uses the liturgy 
of the Church of England and has a settled 
ministry. It cannot be very strong in numbers, 
yet it sustains a very successful mission in 
Sierra Leone, of upward of forty years’ stand- 
ing. Connected with it are about sixty preach- 
ers, exhorters, and teachers. There are also 
numerous class-leaders, conductors of Bible- 
classes, and Sunday-school teachers. District 
meetings are held twice a year, and there are 
classes for inquirers and experience meetings 
for advanced believers. There is a training in- 
stitution in Freetown and a flourishing day 
school. At Waterloo there are three churches 
and two schools and 400 communicants, the 
number added during the year being 96. There 
are many other churches scattered through the 
colony. 


....The fifty-second annual meeting of the 
Basle Missionary Society was held recently. 
The receipts for 4876 were reported at $172,- 
208; the expenditures at $152,702. All of the 
thirty stations of the Society show an increase 
of native members. China, although receiv- 
ing smaller appropriations than India or Afri- 
ca, is the most fertile of the three fields. The 
number of European missionaries in the sery- 
ice of the Society is 108, besides 67 European 
woman missionaries and 227 native helpers of 
both sexes. The institute at Basle had dur- 
ing the year 96 pupils, and it furnished six 
new missionary agents, to whom will shortly 
be added seven young men who have just 
completed their studies. 


....The missionary of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union at Zeagong, Burmah, Mr. 
George, writes that he has organized a new 
churcb of 42 members. © The congregation is 
growing so fast that his house has become too 
small to accommodate it, and he expects to 
builda chapel. His experience, he says, is new 
to Burman missionaries, As a general thing, 
converts come in one or two at a time, so they 
ean be taught. without difficulty; but he has 
over a hundred disciples, all ignorant and wide- 
ly scattered. 


...- The United Presbyterian Churcia of Scot- 
land contributed to foreign missions $91,720 
in ten and a half months, ending November 
15th, 1876—a falling off of $21,555 from the 
receipts of the same period in 1875. There was, 
however, a very handsome bequest, amount- 
ing to $54,235, which more than made up the 
deficiency. The church was, nevertheless, 
called upon to raise at least $100,000 by the 
end of the year. 


....-The Church Missionary Society has com- 
missioned the Rey. T. 8: Grace to reorganize 
the Taupoo Mission in New Zealand. This 
was formerly a flourishing mission, with twelve 
churches and a native Christian iodustrial 
colony at the central station; but war occurred 
and destroyed the mission. Mr. Grace intends 
to begin by rebuilding the mission-house, a 
school-house, and some cottages for native 





American missionaries number in all 31, 


preachers. 







She Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 28th. 


ELIJAH THE TISHBITE.—I Kinés, xvi, 
1—16. 


Nortes.—“ The Tishbite”—that is, native of 
Tishbi. This village is not mentioned else- 
where, and its location is unknown, except 
that it was, as stated, in Gilead. “* As the 
Lord God of Israel liveth.’ Here Elijah de- 
elared unto Ahab that Jehovah was the true 
God of Israel, and not Baal. Dew is very 
heavy in Palestine, and very refreshing in the 
dry season. ‘“‘By the brook Cherith.” 
More exactly, in the ravine Cherith. The 
country east of the Jordan is intersected with 
very deep ravines, now called wadies. The 
ravine Cherith is still unidentified. Zare- 
phath (Sarepta of the New Testament) was on 
the seacoast, near Sidon, and, as it did not 
belong to Israel, was a safe refuge for the 
prophet from Ahab. The “barrel” was a 
large open earthenware vessel; and the 
‘eruse’’ one with a narrow neck. 
Instruction —In the darkest times God knows 
some way to honor his name and help his peo- 
ple. It may bea most unexpected way, as in 
the case of Elijah, the greatest of the proph- 
ets, whom God brought from an unknown 
village to inflict his sudden judgments and to 
teach the people that he was yet God.- 

God sent Elijah into retirement for three and 
a half years. It was a time for him to withdraw 
prudently from the kiug’s wrath, as Christ told 
his disciples when they were persecuted in one 
city to flee to another. One must not be reck- 
less even in a good cause. It was said of 
Christ in prophecy: ‘‘My servant shall not 
strive.’? Because one is a Christian, it does not 
follow that he must be always rushing into 
quarrels, or discussions, or danger, in defense 
of his faith. 

God provides for those who obey him. And 
he may provide by the most unforeseen means. 
What more unlikely provision for a prophet 
than the-wild ravens? Who less able to feed 
him than a starving widow? Yet God chose 
just those means and supplied the constant 
miracle. We, too, may trust him as well as 
could the prophet. He loves us just as much, 
if we are only his obedient servants. 1n time 
of trouble we need not fear but that we shall 
be fed. He may not give us all we might like— 
not allluxuries—but enough. Doubtless Elijah 
suffered somewhat. He was driven from home 
and from society. He had only the bare neces- 
sities of life ; but that is all that he needed, and 
for that we ought to be grateful. God is just as 
good now and just as careful of his servants as 
he wasthen. Hecares not merely for prophets, 
but for poor widows and for ravens. He who 
fed Elijah will not fail us, if we serve him. 

We may often serve God just as truly in re- 
tirement as in active service. Perhaps Elijah 
did not enjoy his enforced retirement. He may 
have got discouraged during all those long 
three years and a half; but he was in the way of 
obedience, and God did not forget him. It 
was a very long time for the prophet to wait ; 
but a few years is not long for God, and he may 
put us where we can only wait and do no great 
service for him. Itis when opportunities are 
put before us that God wants us to improve 
them. At other times we should be patient, and 
not fret because God does not give us “‘ some 
great thing to do or hidden thing to know.” 

Faith has its reward. The faith of the 
widow of Zarephath was wonderful but God 
was equal to it. Of such it is true that the 
“‘Lord will keep them in time of famine.” 
God has kindly placed us where we are not in 
danger of famine ; but we can with equal faith 
accept his promise to forgive our sins and help 
us live Christian lives. We do not hear that 
the widow doubted or argued, or asked how 
the meal and the oil could hold out. She only 
went and did as she wastold. She believed, 
and so obeyed. Thatis what we mustdo. We 
must take God’s word forit that he will forgive 
our sins, and must ask no questions. Whenhe 
bids us go on any errand or do any service, 
even if it seems hard or dangerous, we must go 
and do it, and ask no questions. He can make 
it allcome out right. It is his business to care 
for results, and we must trust him for them as 
fully as did the woman of Zarephath. 

Those who are brought up with religious 
privileges are not always the ones who improve 
them and get the blessing. It was to 
a Sidonian widow that | was sent 
to nourish her through the 

















amine. Our 
Saviour found less faith in Israel than in the 
Syrophenician woman and in the Roman cen- 
turion. Often now children of Christian 
parents fail to secure the blessing that goes to 
others. Yet God is particularly glad to bless 
those who are of the seed of faith and the 
children of the promise. 

Politeness and hospitality are real virtues. 
They should be real and hearty, and not super- 
ficial. True politeness is founded on a love for 
others and a willingness to make one’s own 





pleasures bend for the pleasure of others. How 
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beautiful the hospitality, as well as the faith, of 
this poor widow. Deference to our elders or 
betters and true kindness of. heart toward all is 
a part of the Christian religion. “If she have 
lodged strangers, if she have washed the saints’ 
feet”’ is a part of the apostle’s description of a 
worthy widow. 





THe ninth lecture in the course estab- 
lished by the Brooklyn Sunday-school Union 
was delivered by the Rev. Charles 8. Robinson, 
of the Memorial Presbyterian Church, in New 
York. His subject was “Bible Study.’ He 
said that, although the Bible was the simplest 
of books, the way in which it is interpreted 
might lead one to suppose that it was a book 
of mysteries. 

“ Every Christian is properly a commentator, 
and should use only common sense in his inter- 
pretations. Perhaps we never saw the day in 
history when there were so many comment- 
ators. We have a series of commentators 
whose only purpose is to show how much they 
can commentif theytry. We could get on well 
enough with the Bible, if it were not for the 
commentators ; as was once said of an invalid, 
that ‘he got on well enough with the disease, 
but died of the doctor.’ 

‘* The rules one needs are three simple princi- 
ples: first, believe what the Bible says; sec- 
ond, reject what it does not say; and, third, be 
your own judge as to what it does and does not 
say. Everybody who pledges himself to abide 
by the truth in the Word of God finds it easy 
to decide what is init. It would seem as if the 
meaning of the Bible ought to be understood 
by this time. The chapters ought not to be 
torn awaysingly. They were written for men’s 
salvation before sects were established. To 
comment properly, we must compare spiritual 
things with spiritual, and not rest upon isolated 
verses. Explain one passage by another; for 
that is the value of explanatory notes. Limit 
one passage by another. There is always some 
judicious way of reconciling such quotations as 
‘Bear ye one another’s burdens’ and ‘Let 
every man bear his own burden.’ We must 
also remember that the Word of God never 
contradicts the evidence of our senses.”’ 


....Our Western friends are maturing their. 
plans for their inter-state Sunday-school en- 
campments next summer, to be held on the 
Loveland Camp-ground, near Cincinnati, and 
the Lakeside Camp-ground, near Sandusky. The 
Rey. James E. Gilbert, the superintendent of 
instruction, announces the following pro- 
gramme: 

1. The Academy. (a) Object—Systematic 
instruction in sacred history, biography, geog- 
raphy, chronology, hagiology, achzology, men- 
tal philosophy, doctrine. (6) Method—By lec- 
tures, essays, abstracts, reviews, examinations. 
(c) Instructors—Experienced educators. (d) 
Sessions—Daily, from 9 to 101% A. M. 

‘*2. The Normal. (a) Object—To teach and 
train in the theory and practiceof teaching and 
school management. (b) Method—By lectures, 
essays, reviews, examinations, practice lessons, 
criticisms, conversations, drills. (c) Sections— 
Teachers (primary, intermediate, senior), offi- 
cers (superintendents, secretaries, librarians), 
pastors, choristers, parents. (d) Instructors— 
Successful, earnest workers and professional 
teachers. (e) Sessions—Daily, from 101¢ A. M. 
to 12 M., and from 344 to 5 P. M. 

“3. The Assembly. (a) Object—The ex- 
change of opinion, the awakening of fervor and 
zeal, the promotion of spifituality. (b) Method 
—By inquiry, question, covenant, experience, 
and Scripture meetings ; by state meetings, set- 
ting forth the interests of the several states; 
by denominational meetings, exhibiting the 
methods of the various ecclesiastical unions ; 
by discussions and addresses. (¢) Sessions— 
Daily, from 24¢ to 344 and 744 to 944 P. M 


“4. The Concert. (a) Object—To teach and 


train in Sunday-school music. (6) Method— 
Progressive lessons in vocal music.’? 


-...-Thé@ Rev. Gideon Draper, who, in a lei- 
surely tour through Europe, had the opportun- 
ity and the inclination to inform himself 
thoroughly of the religious condition of the 
various countries, writes that Sunday-schools 
will prove a great blessing to Germany. His 
reasons are that ‘‘religious instruction is given 
at and before the time of confirmation, for at a 
certain age all the children are obliged to be- 
come members of the church, whether ‘ con- 
verted’ or not. But a large proportion of the 
pastors are rationalists, and thus nine-tenths 
of the religious instruction given is very poor. 
Then the schoolmasters are also forced by law 
to give religious instruction ; but they are like- 
wise unbelievers, compelled to give instruction 
in sacred things, but indemnifying themselves 
by heaping ridicule upon them, calling sacred 
history and the accounts of miracles fables. 
Add to this the entire absence of religious in- 
fluence in infidel homes, and you will see the 
need of Sunday-schools.” 


.-..Since 1826 there have been a number of 
schemes of uniform lessons. Of [the seven 
principal ones named below three were of En- 
glish and four of American origin : 


Selected or Limited Lessons...................- 00001826 
ee ee 1831 
Sasol eee ciiieck cheese 1842 
Mimpriss’s Graduated System,............ .... vee. 1844 
Londoao Church Sunday-school Institute System..1849 
Chicago “ National Teacher” Series...,........... 1866 
SGCIUNOIIE POND oo occ cecnsesicocascsovendbocscs tte 1872 


.+eeThe Lutheran Board of Publication re- 
ports that it circulated in 1876 of its two Les- 
son Leaves and two Sunday-school papers an 
aggregate of 1,074,096 copies, or 89,508 month- 
ly. The Primary Leaf, which is designed for 
intermediate departments, will be changed this 
year, so as to suit infant classes. 





School and College, 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY has 1,080 students. 


....“'A Historical Sketch of the United 
States Naval Academy,’’ by Prof. J. R. Soley, 
has lately been printed at Washington. 


----The last quarterly distribution of the 
Maryland school fund gave $104,653 to the 
white schools and $24,000 to the colored 
schools. 


..--Tufts College has 120 students. The 
standards for admission to the academical 
course have been raised in the Greek and Latin 
departments. 


...-Benjamin Labaree, D.D., ex-President of 
Middlebury College, is to assume the duties of 
senior professor therefor a time and will in- 
struct in philosophy. 


....Prof. Winfield 8. Chaplin, of the State 
Agricultural College at Orono, Me., has ac- 
cepted an appointment as professor in the Uni- 
versity of Jeddo, Japan. 


.... William A. Houghton, tutor in Yale, sails 
this month for a three years’ residence in 
Japan, where he is to be professor of literature 
in the University of Yeddo. 


....The resignation by William Everett, Ed- 
ward Everett’s son, of the assistant professor- 
ship of Latin at Harvard, which he has held 
since 1873, bas been accepted. 


....At the late intercollegiate contest in this 
city Frank F. Laird, of Hamilton College, re- 
ceived the first prize in oratory and Samuel D. 
Dodge, of Williams, the second. 


....An effort is being made at Amherst to 
have the studies for junior year made optional, 
with the exception of physics. The juniors 
have elective studies for this term. 


....The State Teachers’ Association of Iowa 
has resolved that political science should be 
taught in the public schools. A woman has 
been elected president for the ensuing year. 


...»The number of public schools in Cal- 
ifornia is 2,260. These were attended during 
1876 by 184,787 pupils. The money for support 
of schools given by the state was $236,527 36. 


.... The catalogue of the State University of 
Kansas shows an attendance of 282 students 
during the year. Of these 105 were from 
outside of Lincoln, the seat of the University. 


....Rev. Dr. Daniel J. Noyes, professor of 
intellectual philosophy and political economy 
at Dartmouth, is to serve as executive officer 
of the institution during the vacancy caused 
by the illness and resignation of President 
Smith. 


....One hundred and ninety of the cities and 
towns of Massachusetts maintain high schools. 
They embrace seven-eighths of the entire pop- 
ulation, and one-fifth of these towns support 
such schools of their own free will, without any 
requirement of the statute. 


.... The Boston School Board has under con- 
sideration two new rules. One of them raises 
the age of admission to primary schools to six 
years. The other reduces the hours of work in 
them to three each day, with a recess of thirty 
minutes, from half-past ten to eleven, so that 
the daily session will begin at nine and end at 
half-past twelve o’clock. 


....The will of the late Judge Hiram Bel- 
lows, of St. Albans, Vt., gave 250 shares in the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
to establish a free school in St. Albans at the 
end of fifty years. The will also gives to the 
town of Fairfax, Vt,, 250 shares in Chicago, 
Rock Island, and Pacific Railroad Co., the diy- 
idend thereon to be invested in the same stock 
until it shall amount to $250,000, which is to 
be used for establishing a free school in Fair- 
fax. 


-...dames H. Eaton, professor of chemistry 
and mineralogy in Beloit College, died on the 
5th. Very hard work in the laboratory during 
the nine years that he has been connected with 
the College had thoroughly broken him down, 
and a month or two since he was compelled to 
abandon his work and seek rest; but his health 
was already so impaired that prostration speed- 
ily followed, from which he never rallied. Prof. 
Eaton was a most capable and valued member 
of the faculty and his death is a great loss. 


....-The average cost of tuition of a pupil 
per month in the private schools of Ten- 
nessee is $1.79. There are 1,083 of these 
schools, with an attendance of 17,820. The 
average cost per month in the public schools is 
86 cents. The average daily attendance is 125,- 
908. There are 3,070 white schools and 827 
colored schools. Teachers receive an average 
of $32.18 per month. The school population of 
the state is 434,131, the colored children num- 
bering 108,819. There are 3,186 school-houses. 
The receipts from all sources during the past 
year were $838,735.15, and the disbursements 
$698,220.36. 





Pebbles, 


OpE to my washerwoman: $2.50. 





...» Korner is the German brokers’ favorite 
poet. 


....The milky way: the railroad to Orange 
County. 


....Why is the snow white? Because white 
is no color. 


. ....An old bachelor says that when he wooed 
she wouldn’t. 


...-French flats: Parisians who lose at the 
gaming-table. 


....A circuit court: the longest way home 
from singing-school. 


...-Can animalssuffer pain? Stick a pin ina 
mule’s hind leg and see. 


....-Marriage is the most popular American 
Working Women’s Union. 


....A butcher’s sign out West reads as fol- 
lows: “ John Jacobs kills pigs like his father.”’ 


....Punch gives this definition of the word 
“conscience”: ‘‘My rule for another man’s 
conduct.”? : 


...-Here is a Newark sign: ‘‘ Washing, 
ironing, and going out by days’ works taken 
in here.” 


...-A wit said of his debts that it was neither 
his interest to pay the principal nor his princi- 
ple to pay the interest. 


....*£Ma, go down on your hands and knees 
a minute, please.’? ‘‘ What on earth shall I do 
that for?”? ‘’Cause I want to draw an ele- 
phant.”’ 


....A boy, who heard that a despot was a 
person who ruled with a rod of iron, wanted to 
know if his teacher was one, because she used 
the poker to rule a line by. 


..+»That last meteor is regarded by the 
Second Adventists asa sure sign that the be- 
ginning of the end has begun. But they hold 
their corner-lots at the same old prices. 


..-“‘So,’’ said a lady recently to a merchant, 
“your pretty daughter has married a rich hus- 
band ?”’ ‘* Well,”’ slowly replied the father, ‘TI 
believe she has married a rich man; but I un- 
derstand he is a very poor husband.”’ 


....‘* Speaking of bathing,’’ says Mrs. Par- 
tington, ‘‘some can bathe with perfect impuri- 
ty in water as cold as Greenland’s icy mountains 
and India’s coral strands ; but, for my part, I 
prefer to have the water a little torpid.” 


...-A savant, who struck the back of his 
head against the sidewalk, the other day, pite- 
ously exclaimed: ‘‘Oh! my poor medulla ob- 
longata.’? The crowd thought he alluded to 
his wife, and that she must be some Italian 
lady of rank. 


....A pair of Quakers were lately heard in 
high controversy, the husband exclaiming: ‘I 
am determined to have one quiet week with 
thee.” ‘‘But how wilt thou be able to get it?” 
said the taunting spouse. ‘‘I will keep thee a 
week after thou art dead,’’ was the rejoinder. 


.-.-A’street dealer in tooth-powder yester- 
day illustrated the use of his wares to an ad- 
miring group in Chatham Street, by operating 
with marked effect on the incisors of a volun- 
teer newsboy. At the close of the perform- 
ance an interested bootblack exclaimed : ‘ Gol- 
ly, what a shine !’’ 


....Mrs. Spilkins had seventeen calls New 
Year’s Day. The milkman called first, at6 a. 
M.; then came fourteen men, in succession, with 
snow-shovels, to ask if she didn’t want the side- 
walk cleared ; the butcher called with his bill 
about three in the afternoon; and finally Spil- 
kins himself called, at 11:55 Pp. m. 


...+** What do you do for a living ?”’ asked a 
farmer of a burly beggar, who applied at his 
door for cold victuals and old clothes. ‘TI 
don’t do nothing much, but travel about,”’ was 
the answer. ‘‘Are you good at traveling ?’ 
asked the farmer. ‘ Yes,’’ replied the beggar. 
“Then let’s see you travel,’’ said the farmer, 


....A college graduate was informed by his 
wife, at the commencement of the honeymoon, 
that she made it an invariable practice to read 
one chapter from the Greek Testament a day; 
it was, in fact,the very Alpha and Omega of 
her daily existence. He replied he didn’t care 
one [ota if it was, and, saying he’d Beta, he 
promptly Lambda on the spot. 


....-A lady sends to a Chinese laundry a 
washing list, among the items in which is the 
following : 

1 Frilled White Petticoat— 

No Starch. 
When the washing is returned, the bill con- 
tains the following items: 


1Frilled White Petticoat.......... oceneses bepnue 20 cents 
NNO BEAPCD......ccccccccccscccccccccccccetevcccconce® 10 cents 





Ministerial Register 


BAPTIST. 
BAKEMAN, F. W., called to Court Street ch., 
Auburn, Me. 


CARR, James §S., ord. and inst. at Piermont, 
N. Y., recently. 


CASWELL, ALEx1s, D.D., LL.D., ex-President 
of Brown University, died at Providence, 
R. I., January 8th, aged 78. 


DAVIS, J., removes from Irwin’s Station, Pa., 
to Alliance, O. 


HALL, Simas, Abington, Mass., died Dec. 
30th, aged 87. 


LAWS, L. M., Booneville, Mo., resigns, 
eae” sa , G. A., called to Third ch., St. Louis, 
oO. 


McFARLAND, A. M., ord. at Pleasant Run, 
Neb., recently. 


PAY, G. F., Plainfield, N. H., resigns. 
or D., Salisbury, called to Cincinnatus, 


ee , F. D., accepts call to Hannibal, 
0. 


ROBINSON, J.8., ord. at Pleasant Run, Neb. 

SIEGFRIED, T. 2 . Mansfield, called to North 
Fairfield, O. 

SIMMONS, J. R., ord. at Taberg, N. Y. 

SLEDGE, J. J., removes from Towash to Ar- 
lington, Tenn. 


SMITH, W. M., ord. at New Britain, Conn., 
recently. 


WHITMARSH, W. T., East Winthrop, Me., 
called to Warren, O. 


WILSON, J. H., ord. at Jonah’s Run, Ohio, 
recently. 


WRIGHT, M., removes from Alliance, O., to 
Scranton, Pa. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
> E. W., called to North Middleboro, 
Mass. 


BACON, Epwakp W., accepts call to First ch., 
New London, Ct. 


BACON, W. F., Laconia, N. H., resigns. 
CLARK, O.C, ord. at Vermillion, O., recently. 


COOLEY, H.E., resigns his acting pastorate 
at Leominster, Mass. 

EVEREST, C. H., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to 
Plymouth ch., Chicago, Ill. 

FARRIS, L. Z., Gorham, Me., dismissed. 


GREENWOOD, Wo., Hatfield, called to Haver- 
hill, Mass. 


HEADLEY, I. B H., Amherst College, ord. 
Jan. 4th, at Rowley, Mass. 


IVES, A. E., Castine, Me., resigns. 
JENKINS, J. L., Amherst, Mass., resigns. 


LADD, H. O., Plymouth, N. H., called to Hop- 
kinton, Mass. 


MERRILL. Geo. R., inst. at Biddeford, Me. 

OBEAR, Wm. F., Newcastle, Me., resigns. 

ROSS, A. H., accepts call to Port Huron, 
Mich. 


SEELYE, 8. T., D.D., Easthampton, Mass., 
resigns on account of ill health. 
SWINNERTON, W. T., is laboring at South 
Dennis, Me. 
FREE BAPTIST. 
BALL, G. H., formerly editor of The Baptist 
Union, accepts call to Buffalo, N. Y 
ELLISON, J. 8., ord. at Rose Creek, Kansas. 
HOGLEIN, A. C., Warren, IIl., resigns. 
KLING, G. D., ord. at Rose Creek, Kansas. 
QUINT, D.I., closes his labors at Meare, N. H., 
next March. 
LUTHERAN. 
BEHRINGER, G. F., Port Richmond, 8. I., de- 
clines call to Hanover, Pa. 
DIEFENDORF, C., accepts call to Church- 
town, N. Y. 
FRASER, G. W., Landisville, Pa., accepts call 
to Hickory Creek, Ill. 
IRVINE, I., accepts call to Middleburg, Pa. 
MILLER, G. W., Findlay, accepts call to Ply- 
mouth, O. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BRECKENRIDGE, W. L., D.D., died at Ray- 
more, Mo., recently, at the age of 73. 
BUCHANAN, W. H., called to Westminster 
ch., St. Louis, Mo. sa 
COCHRAN, W™. P., D.D., supplies West Ely 
ch., St. Louis, Mo. 
JENNINGS, J. O., Mound Station, Ill, goes to 
Oskaloosa, Kansas. 
VANDERWATER, A., Farmington, N. J., ac- 
cepts call to Mine La Motte, Mo. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
CARSTENSEN, G. A., ord. priest at Elkhart, 
Ind. 


HALLAM, R. A., D.D., New London, Conn., 
died Jan. 4th, aged 70. 

LAMSON, T. B., D.D., accepts rectorship of St. 
Stephen’s, Sherman, Texas. - 

ORPEN, S. C. M., ord. priest at Elkhart, Ind. 


PETERS, Joun P., ord. deacon, at Trinity, 
New York. 

STILSON, Artur C., ord. priest, at Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

UNGAR, Juuivs, ord. deacon, at Trinity, New 
York. 

VAN RENSSELAER, HEnry, ord. deacon, at 
Trinity, New York. 

WASHBURN, Atvan H., D.D., Cleveland, o., 
was lost among the victims of the Ashta- 
bula disaster. ° 


REFORMED. 

SCUDDER, Joseru, D.D., Upper Red Hook, 
N. Y., is dead. 

VAN SLYKE, J. G., inst. December 17th, at 
Kingston, N. 


WELLS, RansForp, D.D., inst. at Cato, N. Y. 
recently. 
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Religions Auteltigener 


THE POPE TO SOME OPPONENTS OF 
HIS INFALLIBILITY. 


THE opposition to the declaration of the 
dogma of Papal infallibility, which at the time 
of the Vatican Council was regarded as for- 
midable, has now entirely disappeared from the 
Roman Catholic Caurch. The only practical 
result of this opposition, from which the outside 
world exp~cted so much, has been the establish- 
meat of the Vid Catholic Communion by such 
eminent Catholic priests or professors as Dr. 
Dorllinger and Bishops Reinkens and Herzog. 
This movement certainly did not gather in its 
first years the strength that it was expected to. 
It is now, however, in a flourishing condition, 
and promises in the future to draw largely on 
the laity of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Not one of the 127 prelates who during the 
progress of the Council joined ia a petition to 
the Pope entreating bim not to submit the dog- 
ma of Papal iofallibility to the discussion of 
the Council had the courage cf his convic- 
tions. Among these petitioners were three 
cardinals. The reason they urged upon the 
Pope was that it was “inopportune to impose 
upon the Ca"holic nations, led into temptation 
by so many machinations on every side,” and 
waile the Church was engaged in a struggle 
agaiost iofidelity, ‘‘more dogmas than the 
Council of Trent prociaimed.’? And there 
Were many who went so far as to raise their 
voices ayainst the definition of the dogma, 
while it was under discussion in the Council. 
But, when the final vote was taken, of those who 
were preseat only two voted now placet-—Bishops 
Fitzgerald, of Arkansas, and Rizzio, of Naples. 
As soon as the result was known and the 
dogma proclaimed even these bishops declared 
their intention to accept it. Some of the 
bishops who were not present at the Council 
when the vote was taken held off for some 
time; but finally submitted. The opposition 
certainly included some able and influential 
men—Bi-hop Hefele, the historian of the 
councils ; Bishop Strossmayer, an Austrian pre- 
late of princely power and wealth; and Dr. 
Newman. In Germany a very large number of 
Catholic scholars and theologians opposed the 
new dogma. Among them were forty-four 
professors of the University of Munich, fit- 
teen of that of Freiburg, and many of other 
universities. The Bishop of Breslau sub- 
mitted and resigned, supposing that he 
had rendered himself obnoxious. But he 
was contioued in his office and exerted himself 
to secure the sudmission of all the priests in 
his diocese. Bishop Grefth, of Switzerland, 
who was a prominent opponent of infallibility, 
did as Bishop Hefele predicted of him—sur- 
rendered “as soon as he felt the knife at his 
throut.” 

Thus the opposing bishops yielded to the 
pressure from the Vatican, and tne world sup- 
posed that the last priest and professor had 
long azo fallen into the line of complete obe- 
dience. From a letter recently addressed by 
the Pope to a German prelate, however, it ap- 
pears that this was not the case. In this letter 
the Pope says: 

* But what is most patofal to us fs the rumor 

that has reached our ears regarding certain 
Germaa priests who, after baving long delay: d 
manifesting their adhesion to the dogmatic 
definitiou of the Vatican Coun-il toucbiog the 
iufalliole Magisterium of the Roman Pontiff, 
have at last made their adhesion, declariog 
either that they nad only mate up their minds 
to do so becau-e they saw those German bish- 
ops who had defended the oppo-ite opinion in 
the Council accept tne detivition, or else that 
they aumitted, indeed, the dogma defined with- 
ot ad-aittiog the opportuneness of the defi- 
nition.” 
Upon the case as thus stated His Infallible 
Holiness proceeds to make what the Catholics 
must regard as a very pertinent and logical 
argument, ‘Now, as the definitions of the 
General Councils are infallible, because they 
proceed from the iospiration of the Holy Spirit 
assisting the Church, according to the promi:e 
of Jesus Chri-t, they cannot but teach the 
truth. But truth does not derive eitherits force 
or its character from the assent of men; rather, 
as it proceeds from God, it requires a full and 
entire consent, which cannot depend upon any 
condition whatever.’? So much for the doc- 
trine of obedience. The question of “ oppor- 
tunevess’’ is thus handsomely disposed of : 

“But it is still more absurd to accept the 
defiuition and still persist that it is inoppor- 
tune. Indeed, the vicissitudes of our times, 
the errors as DUMerous a3 those that have ever 
existed, the new errors that Hell belche: forth 
everv day for the destruction of the Church, 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ deprived of his free- 
dom, and the bishops deprived not only of the 
power of assembling, but even of teaching— 
all attest with what opportunene-s Divive 
Providence permitted that the definition of the 
pontifical infallibility should be proclaimed at 
a time when the right rule of belief and con- 
duct was about to be deprived, and in the 
midst of multiplied difficulties, of all other 
support. But, putting all these considerations 
to one side, if the definitions of the Germen- 
feal Council are infallible precisely because 
they flow from the wisdom and coun el of the 
Holy Spirit, nothing is more absurd than to 











In conclusion, the Pope warns the priests 
that ‘‘it is not permitted to them so to limit 
their assent as to make it depend upon an act, 
even a praiseworthy act, of thia or that bishop, 
rather than upon the authority of the Church ; 
and that they must absoiutely adopt the defini- 
tion by a full and entire assent of the intelli- 
gence and will, if they do not wish to depart 
from the true faith.” 

It may be that Dr. Newman will find reason 
in this letter to recall some of his late utter- 
ances and revise his opinion as to the ‘‘ oppor- 
tuneness’’ of the declaration of Papal infallibil- 
ity. 

re 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to The Times of 
Blessing, an excellent English publication, an 
account of the Pilgrim Mission at Basel. It 
was opened in 1840 in the old Church of St. 
Chrischova, which was renovated for the pur- 
pose. It was originally intended as a home for 
young artisans, who might study together and 
carry on evangelistic or Bible work while labor- 
ing at their trades. Now the chief aim is to 
train all those wno come to be pastors, evan- 
gelists, colporteurs, or teachers. Those who 
bave already learned trades are not allowed to 
forget them; but, while engaged fo regular 
theological and other studies, pass some hours 
of every day in manual labor. All kinds of 
work are carried on—printiog, bookbinding, 
shoemaking, tailoring, carpeotry, and farm- 
work—and the wants of the household are 
almost entirely supplied in these trades. ‘‘ The 
roof of the church is still oecupied as a dormi- 
tory, and a clergyman (one of the teacher-) in- 
habits the tower; but the extended work of the 
mission has required the building of two good- 
sized houses, besides a farmsteadiog, for the 
numoer of the household now reaches over a 
hundred, including principal, teachers, breth- 
ren, apprentices, and servants, The students 
generally number about seventy. Their course 
of traiviag continues for from three and a half 
to four years.’? A large proportion of the 
students come from Germany and German 
Switzerland. Some are Frenchmen, some Abys- 
sians, some real Negroes, and sume Africans 
from the West Coast. The students “are di- 
vided into four classes, including the prepar- 
andi, who at first are on the footing of proba- 
tioners, who can be rejected if found unfit for 
mi-ston work. The division of time between 
labor and stady differs according to the class, 
tne lower classes spending more time on manual 
occupations than the higher ; but even the low- 
est class has some five hours a day of study. 
The nature of tae studies also varies according 
to the previous amount of education ; but for 
all close study of the Bible is the chief thing 
and every duty and occupation is consecrated 
by prayer and praise.’”’ The principal, Herr 
Rappart, was fermerly a student in the institu- 
tion himself, completing bis studies at the Free 
Church Oollege, Edinburgh. The institution 
has sent out more than three hundred of these 
students, twenty-two of whom were employed 
among the soldiersin the Franco-Prussian War, 
A class of thirteen was graduated last fall, of 
whom two were sent out as pastors of congre- 
gations in America. Some were destined for 
evangelists in Texas, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, and some for colporteurs, two of the lat- 
ter going to Croatia, 


-».sWe have been waiting to get an oppor- 
tuuity to print something about the Colored 
Baptist Couvention of Alabama, of which the 
Rev. H. Woodsmall has given an interesting 
account insome of the Baptist papers. Fifteen 
out of twenty-three associations were repre- 
sented in the Convention, which, we are told, 
was “really a fine body.” The proceedings 
were orderly and the speeches logical and 
pointed. Some of the reports were very inter- 
e-ting. Thbatof the state missionary is worth 
quoting from: 


“There is, with a few exceptions, a confused 
and bewildered state of things among our 
churches and ministers. There is very little 
spiritual, moral, and educational advancement. 
The outlook upon the young of our race pre- 
sents a very dark appearance. Intemperance, 
immorality, and ignorance seem to be bindin 
the race in their slavish chains. There is muc 
false doctrine held forth from the pulpit and 
the people are drifting into many hurtful hab- 
its, though there are some ministers and some 
members in all of ourchurches striving against 
thistendency. Many deacons are incompetent 
and the mini-ters cannot instruct them, ff the 
Master has called all the young men who want 
to preach, we bave a great many laborers in the 
field. But many of them need a great deal of 
instruetion. Many of the voung men seem to 
think that the first thiog in the way of qual- 
ifications for a minister is to get a wife. any 
of the older ministers can read toe Bible in 
some sort and manifest a great desire to ac- 
quire a more perfect knowledge of the way of 
life. They have very little tifhe for study. 
They have to do the church-work and support 
themselves. Very few of our mini-ters have 
clear ideas of Baptist doctrine or church usage 
Very few have +tandard works. They depend 
Cn getting bouks anywhere and everywhere. 
Many have no chance to mingle with ministers 
of inteiligence, and many fail to make use of 
what they have. 

“The Sunday-school is very much neglected, 





While there are schools in. nearly all the 
churches, very little interest is manifested in 
them by leading brethren. There is great need 
of suitable books, and many do not even know 
where to get them.”” 

This was the dark side of the picture. There 
was something to report on the bright side. 
Many are interested in the cause of education, 
and make liberal contributions, considering 
their impoverished condition. The Convention 
appointed a committee to confer with a com- 
mittee from the Georgia Convention concern- 
ing the establishment of a good school for both 
states, the Baptist Home Mission Society hav- 
ing agreed to give $50,000 toward such an en- 
terprise, if the two conventions would raise 
$25,000. The Convention decided to open a 
theological department in Lincolo University. 


...-A new phase has been given to the 
troubles of the Reformed Church of France, 
The government has issued an order for the 
semi-renewal of the triennial elections for the 
consistories and councils, to take place this 
month. And, tothe surprise and disappoint- 
ment of the Liberal party, the order provides 
that the elections must be held according to the 
conditions prescribed by the Synods of 1872-3. 
The Liberals weré surprised, because they bad 
understood that no elections would be ordered 
until their appeal to the council of state had 
been decided. They are disappointed, because 
they must either surrender to the Orthodox 
party or withdraw from the Reformed 
Church, without any legal claim on its prop- 
erty, and petition the government to recog- 
nize them asa distinct organization. The party 
has sus‘ained an additional disaster by the loss 
of its leader, Pastor Montandon. A separation 
of the two parties now appears to be the most 
probable result. The most moderate of the 
Liberals will probably attach themselves to the 
Orthodox Church, leaving the rest of the party 
to form a distinct organization. The seceders 
should have their proper share of the church 
property. The Orthodox party has put itself 
vn record as being willing to make an equita- 
ble division of the property, and it could not 
afford to be ungenerous now because it has 
the legal right to be. 


.... Bight of the twelve Catholic bishops of 
Prussia are either in prison orinu exile. The 
Bishop of Limburg, who was recently sum- 
moned to resign his see or answer certain 
charges of violating the Falck laws, has fled 
the country. The Bishop of Munster disap- 
peared some time ago, and carried with him as 
much of the diocesan funds as he could lay 
hands upon. The government treated the case 
as one of embezzlement. Not only were crim- 
inal proceedings instituted against the Bishop, 
but his secretaries, his chaplain, his account- 
ant, and another officer were included in the 
indictment. The trial has resulted in the con- 
demnation of the Bishop to one year’s impris- 
onment; Dr. Giese to two years; Fivez, a 
priest, to three months; aod Haversath, an- 
other priest, to four weeks’ imprisonment. The 
sentences of deposition pronounced by the 
Prussian courts are treated by the Church as 
of no effect; and the sees are controiled as 
they hitherto have been, though under circum- 
stances of greater difficulty, by the condemned 
prelates. In this respect the state authorities 
find themselves completely baffled. Neverthe- 
less, it is stated that in the twelve dioceses 
the ecclesiastical authorities of only three 
have refused to co-operate in carrying out the 
new laws for the administration of church 
property. 


.-..- Mr. W. A. Scott Robertson, of Whitehall, 
England, has compiled a summary of British 
contributions to foreign missions in 1875, from 
which it appears that the whole amount raised 
was $5,242,040. ‘Considerably more than half 
of this sum was contributed by members of the 
Church of England, who entrusted about $500,- 
000 to the joint societies of Churchmen and 
Nonconformists, in addition to $2,065,915 given 
through nineteen societies of the Church of 
Eogland. When we compare the British con- 
tributions with the receipts of the Roman 
Propaganda, we see that the results are strongly 
in favor of our multiplicity of societies and de- 
cidedly against centralization. In 1875 the 
Roman Propaganda gathered from every diocese 
in Christendom no more than £231,898. Yet 
this was the largest sum received by that socie- 
tyin any year since 1858. The following isa 
summary of British contributions: 19 Church of 
England societies, £413,183; 12 joint societies 
of Churchmen and Nonconformists, £163,362 ; 
17 societies of English Nonconformists, £322 - 
214; 19 Presbyterian societies in Scotland and 
Ireland, £143,461; 2 agencies of Roman Cath- 
olics in the British Isles, £6,188; total, 
£1,048,408,” 


.»-sNo people in any age have shown a 
greater desire for progress and reform than the 
Japanese are now showing. A strong party is 
now forming in the empire in favor of the 
separation of church and state. All religions 
are now tolerated and missionaries minister, it 
is said, to about 200,000 natives; but the re- 
formers want to go further than toleration. 









The state, says the Japanese press, “ must free 
itself absolutely from all connection with re- 
ligion.”” But this will not be aceompli-hed 
without a struggle. Shintoism has a strong 
claim on all the eminent men, for it exercises 
the privilege of designating who shall be de- 
ified and rank with the gods. Those who want 
to be apotheosized will, therefore, oppose dis- 
establishment. 

....-The Broadway Baptist church of Louis- 
ville, Ky., appears to bave had a rather hard 
time of it. It was organized in 1870 and had 
great difficulty in getting a pastor. One was 
finally secured. Then it was discovered that the 
church-walls were not safe, and they had to be 
pulled down and rebuilt, ata cost of $20,0U0. 
Next the pastor resigned. After a while Dr. 
Burrows wae installed in his place. The next 
trouble came in the shape of fire, which de- 
stroyed the church and all the sermons of the 
pastor. The church has now been rebuilt, the 
pastor has, we trust, replaced his lost sermons, 
and he has also come successfully out of a con- 
troversy growing out of bis participation in a 
communion service in a Campbellite chureh. 


«...-The sehool-board of Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia, have agreed to make the following conces- 
sions to the Catholics in relation to the public 
schools: ‘‘ None but Catholic teaehers are to be 
appointed to or employed in the schools where 
the pupils are now exclusively of that denom- 
ination. No Catholic teacher shall be em- 
ployed in any other of the public schools. The 
Catholie teachers are to be appoioted on the 
recummendation of the Catholic members of 
the school-board, ai dthe non-Catholic teachers 
on the recommendation of the non-Catholie 
members. The high’ school is excepted from 
the operation of tacse rules.” 


...Dr. Whedon, of the Methodist Quarterly 
Review, ought to be posted in Methodist history; 
and yet he says there is not a Methodi-t organ- 


4 ization in the country which is not a branch 


of the Methudist Episcopal Church Heshould 
have exeepted the Primitive Methodists, at 
least. They never had any connection what- 
ever with the Methodist Episcopal Church, but 
are a branch of the Primitive Mcthodi-t Church 
of England. All this shows how difficult it is 
for one to thoroughly post himself in the history 
of such a numerous church family. 


.-..A wonderful temperance revival is going 
on in Pittsburgh and Allegheny City. Mr. 
Francis Murphy, a well-known temperance 
speaker, began meetings in thoee cities early 
in December, and now the band of reformers 
numbers 10,000. The overfluw meetings occu- 
py eight or ten churches, which are crowded 
nightly. 

wee The Friends’ Review publishes an account 
of the Chicago revival, with this introduction: 
“Asa part of the Church militant, we have a 
deep interest in the religious movements of 
our time, aud especially in efforts for the sal- 
vation of souls made freely and in a large de- 
gree of dependence on the Holy Spirit.” 


....Major Cole, the evangelist, who has been 
laboring in England and Scotland over a year, 
has returned to this country. He says the 
work begun by Moody and Sankey is increas- 
ing in extent. At one meeting he saw 1,500 
men rise at once for prayers. 


....The Western Yearly Meeting of Friends 
reports 141 ministers, with 14 quarterly meet- 
fogs and 12,175 members. Of the ministers 
more than one-third are women, four use to- 
bacco, and 33 are worth ‘‘ $5,000 or more.” 


.-.-The Moody and Savkey meetings will 
open ia Boston January 28th. The original 
plan of the Tabernacle has been enlarged, co 
that the edifice will now seat 6,000 and give 
standing room to another thousand. y 


....Two new English dioceses have been 
provided for—that of St. Albans, endowed 
with $200,000, and that of Truro. Chancellor 
Benson, of Lincoln Cathedral, has been ap- 
pointed Bishop of Truro. 


....The Emperor of Germany fs desirous of 
having the next General Council of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance meet in Berlin. The Confer- 
ence is also warmly invited to Basle. 


...-Tbe Baptists number 46,316 in Ohio, of 
whom 877 are Welsh and 8,351 colored. They 
paid in 1876 $11,000 to foreign missions. 


...-A new Catholic diocese in Ilinots has 
been created, called Peoria, and Dr. J. L. 
Spalding appointed its first bishop. 


...-The Belgian Government gives $2,000 
toward the construction of the new English 
chapel at Brussels. 


.».. The new Catholic See of Peoria, Tll., has 
been constituted, with Dr. Spalding as bishop. 


....Harry Sankey, a young son of the singer, 
is engaged in evangelistic work among boys. 


....Fifteen Protestant churches have been 
established in Brazil since 1859. 


. «It is said the Jubilee Singers have earned 
$40,000 during the past year. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 








Literature, 


The prompt mention in owr list af “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
lishers for all volumes recewed, The inverests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. e 





THE NEW HYMNARY.* 


Turis volume is a new edition of Mr. Sig- 
ismond Lasar’s ‘‘ Hymnary,” issued in 1872. 
To that work we gave, at the time of its 
appearance, most cordial praise. It was 
designed to satisfy the ‘‘ growing sentiment 
in favor of a higher standard of hymns and 
tunes in our Sunday-schools.” It suc- 
ceeded; for, although the mysic was hard, 
some of it, and of first-class quality all 
through, the public has given the work a 
cerdial reception. It has been, ever since 
it appeared, the best collection in the mar- 
ket, and its present revision makes it better 
than ever. The favorites, new and old, are 
retained, but only because they are worthy 
to be favorites; and many new pieces of the 
highest merit-are added. No other single 
volume yet issued in America or England 
contains so rich a selection of the music of 
the past twenty years—the master-pieces of 
Dykes, Barnby, Sullivan, and others. 
That revival which has given us 
Gothic architecture, Eastlake furniture, 
the neo-romantic poets, Ritualism, and pre- 
Raphaelitism has also wonderfully im- 
proved our music. The Episcopal Church 
first profited by the change; but this book 
gives the best of new sacred music to 
churches and Sunday-schools of every de- 
nomination. Some of the pieces have al- 
ready been adopted in the ‘‘ Presbyterian 
Hymnal”; but that volume, if we remem- 
ber correctly, leaves out ‘‘ Hark, hark, my 
soul,” ‘‘Now the day 1s over,” ‘‘ Brightly 
gleams our banner,” ‘‘Onward, Christian 
soldiers,” ‘‘O Paradise,” ‘‘Angels holy, 
high and lowly,” and others equally good. 
There are several good tunes to some of 
these and other hymns, and Mr. Lasar only 
gives one apiece; but that is sure to be the 
best one. The book is a veritable ‘“‘Golden 
Treasury” of religious lyrics and new 
sacred music. 

The best single piece written in this cen- 
tury is, we think, Dr. J. B. Dykes’s 
** Nicea,” which deserves to be as classic as 
Haydn’s Imperial Mass or Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater. Dr. Dykes’s ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light” 
is very nearly as good, and sois Barnby’s 
“O Paradise.” This latter, with ‘‘ Hark, 
hark, my Soul,” has been specially for- 
tunate in the number of tunes written for 
it. ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee” has been 
made the subject of experiments number- 
less, some of which have been better art 
than the familiar Lowell Mason hymn, 
though they can never drive it out of the 
prayer-meeting or the heart. And that sug- 
gests the remark that there is no conflict 
between this esthetic spiritual music and 
the fayniliar, dear, and useful old camp- 
meeting and  prayer-meeting wuymns. 
‘Hold the Fort” and ‘“‘ The Ninety and 
Nine” have their place. The first, indeed, 
narrowly escapes beiag first-class music. 
Let them be retained; for they may win 
three out of every four souls that sacred 
music turns to Christ. But the fourth 
soul has as good a right to ‘* Nicea” 
in church as he does to Sir Thomas Browne, 
and Jeremy Taylor, and the Rossettis at 
home, A country choir trying to render a 
Haydn Gloria as an opening anthem is apt 
to be ridiculous; and a metropolitan cathe- 
dral would be no less so with a melodious 
but superficial bymn by William B. Brad- 
bury, antiphonally rendered in its chancel. 
Let us have both, and be as liberal in 
mu-ic as we are in church ritual. . 

Mr. Lasar’s book, let us be understood, 
can very readily be mastered by any in- 
dustrious Sunday-school. Two-thirds of 
the hymns are not hard, and the other third 
are within the range of teachers and 
scholars willing to work alittle. We ad- 
vise all musical Sunday-school workers to 
use the book, if they can, and to buy it, 
whether or no. It will present to them, in 
brief compass, a very valuable colleciion 
of the best hymns and tunes of the last 
quarter of a century, with which cultivated 
musicians cannot afford to be unfamiliar. 


*THE New HYMNARY. A Collection of Hymns 
and Tunes for Sunday-schools. Edited by SIGIs- 
MOVD LASAR. New York and Chicago: Biglow & 
Main. 


NEW POETRY.* 





AFTER taking Lowell’s ‘‘ Three Memori- 
al Poems” and Tennyson’s ‘‘ Harold” 
from the Parnassus of our critical 
bookcase, we find remaining a rather 
unusual number of new volumes of verse. 
First comes Mr. Tupper’s Washington, 
which he is reading up and down the 
country at present. We have long since 
come to feel a certain pity for Mr. Tupper 
(which he, in his contentment, does not ask 
for, however), and would gladly say a good 
word for this book, if we could. But it is 
tiresome where it is not ridiculous. It is, 
in a word, Mr. Tupper as George Wash- 
ington. That New World, Mrs. Piatt’s 
new book, is full of poetry, some of which 
is of a high order. The poems are almost 
all sad, and they are marked, of course, by 
the quaint punctuation on which the author 
so strenuously insists. But the reader is 
ready to excuse this latter peculiarity, and 
to adopt, for the time, the somber mood of 
the saddened poet. Mrs. Piatt’s work is 
highly finished, and yet thoroughly emo- 
tional. Rev. John W. Chadwick's 
Book of Poems includes, in dainty typog- 
raphy and binding, almost all of his pub- 
lished verse. The pieces do not pass above 
average merit in most cases; but some of 
them are pretty and graceful, or mildly and 
spiritually suggestive. Mr. Chadwick has 
cultivated to the full whatever poetical 
talent he possesses. Mr. §S. Miller 
Hageman’s Silence is an original and well- 
constructed poem, in good versification 
and with occasional very pleasing stanzas. 
Poems, Devotional and Occasional, is 
the title of a modest collection by Rev. B. 
D. Hill, one of the Roman Catholic priests 
of the Congregation of St. Paul, in this 
city. Most of them are religious and half 
of the religious poems are addressed, in a 
style of uncommon ardor of affection and 
devotion, to the Blessed Virgin. The 
book, as a whole, is fairly good poetry; but 
not great, by any means. The best poem 
we have noted is the second in the volume, 
beginning ‘‘ Star of the morning, how still 
was thy shining,” a very musical and 
pleasing lyric. Mr. George L. Ray- 
mond’s Colony Ballads consists of seven 
descriptive poems of the Revolution, pos- 
sessing little merit. Mr. Leighton’s 
tragedy of The Sons of Godwin comes out, 
by a strange coincidence, at the same time 
as Tennyson’s ‘“‘Harold.” The test is a 
hard one, but Mr. Leighton bears it very 
well. He has written a good drama and 
one of which American readers may well 
take note. The close of the fifth act is 
managed much better than the correspond- 
ing passage in ‘‘ Harold.” Mr. Byron 
A. Brooks’s tragedy of King Saul, of course, 
follows the Scripture narrative, but with 
permissible modifications. It almost uni- 
formly misses grandeur or sublimity, and 
its plan surpasses its achievement, as was to 
be expected. It is well, however, to look at 
the grand old Bible tragedies in a new 
light occasionally; and this sacred drama 
will bring vividly to the mind some of the 
greatest characters in Hebrew story. 
Three translations from the German com- 
plete our list, and all three of them possess 
more than usual importance and value. 
Mr. Weiss’s version of Goethe’s West- 
Easterly Divan reproduces very accurately 


























* WASHINGTON: a Drama. By MARTIN F, TUP- 
PER. New \ork: James Miller. 1876. 


THAT NEW WORLD; and other Poems. By MRS. 
S. M. B. P1atTT. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1877, 

A BOOK OF POEMS. By JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876, 


SILENCE. By S. MILLER HAGEMAN. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 1877. 


POEMS, DEVOTIONAL AND OCCASIONAL. By BEN- 
JAMIN DIONYSIUS HILL, C.S.P. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society. 1877. 


COLONY BALLADS. By GEORGE L. RAYMOND. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1877. 


THE SONS OF Gopwin: a Tragedy. By WILLIAM 
LEIGHTON, JR. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. 1877. 


KING SAUL: a Tragedy. By BYSon A. BROOKS. 
New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1876. 


GOETHE’S WEST-EASTERLY DIVAN. Translated 
by JOHN WEISS. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877. 


SAPPHO: a Tragedy. By FRANZ GRILLPARZER. 
Translated by ELLEN FROTHINGHAM. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 1876. 


FRIDTHJOF’S SAGA. By ESAIAS TEGNER. Trans- 
lated by THomas A. E. HOLCOMB and MARTHA A, 
Lyon HoLcoms. Qhicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co, 








the form and the spirit of that remarkable 
and influential production. We are beat- 
ing the English, lately, in excellence of 
translations from the German, and Goethe 
has been specially fortunate in his American 
translators—Brooks, Taylor, and now 
Weiss. Franz Grillparzer’s tragedy of 
Sappho is faithfully rendered into English 
blank verse by Miss Ellen Frothingham, the 
accomplished translator of Lessing’s 
**Laocodn.” The work and the author will 
be entirely new to American readers, al- 
most all of them; for not all who read Ger- 
man have made Grillparzer’s acquaintance. 
The subject of Sappho is ever attractive. 
This translation appears at the same 
time as a new edition (in London) of our 
countrywoman, Mrs. Estelle Anna Lewis’s 
tragedy of the same name. Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas A. E. Holcomb’s translation 
of Fridthjof’s Saga is the first ever made 
in this country, although Blackley’s, with 
a preface by Bayard Taylor, has hitherto 
been issued here. In point of faithful pres- 
ervation of the original meters this transla- 
tion is the best we know of, and it also 
preserves the Swedish spirit in an eminent 
degree. The lyrical faculty is seldom so 
evident in unknown writers as in Mr. and 
Mrs. Holcomb’s case. Why do the trans- 
lators make us say ‘‘Fridthjof,” instead 
of the familiar ‘‘ Frithiof”’? 











.-D. Appleton & Co. issue the second vol- 
ume of Theodore Martin’s Life of the Prince 
Consort. It brings the narrative of Prince 
Albert’s life down to 1854 and includes the six 
years previous to that date. As a contributiou 
to history the work has little value, for the 
subject of the biography played, of course, but 
a slender part inthe drama of histime. But 
his prudence amounted to genius and his char- 
acter was both noble and winning. Mr. Mar- 
tin has afforded, in his interesting biography, 
the fullest opportunity for studying that char- 
acter. His readers will be surprised to find 
how industrious and faithful and efficient 
Prince Albert was. The narrative, being pre- 
pared to suit the Queen, is perforce of a rosy 
hue; but, fortunately, there was nothing in 
Prince Albert’s character to conceal, and one 
can praise him highly and still keep within 
the bounds of truth. 


....A Brief Memorial of the late Gorham D. 
Abbott, LL.D., and of his wife and daughter, 
has been prepared by Rev. Edward Abbott, his 
nephew, and is issued in a sumptuous pam- 
phiet, with portraits of the three. The 
sketches, although chiefly of interest to mem- 
bers of the family, we have found very attract- 
ive reading. Dr. Abbott was a man of learn- 
ing and of modesty, of fine convictions and of 
singular urbanity. The memorial is prepared 
throughout in admirable taste and will draw 
new attention to one of the most eminent of 
American families. A limited edition (two 
hundred copies) has been printed for private 
distribution ; but a few remaining copies will 
be sent by the compiler to any address at one 
dollareach. His address is at the office of The 
Conyregationalist, Boston. 


....Mr. Julius Chambers is a New York jour- 
nalist who some years since feigned insanity 
and got incarcerated in an asylum, in order to 
write it up, which he afterward did, in the col- 
umns of The Tribune. He wanted not to show 
that sane men are sometimes put into mad- 
houses, 80 much asto prove that insane patients 
are at times grossly maltreated. He has now 
written a book, A Mad World and its Inhabitants 
(D. Appleton & Co.), in which he once more 
narrates his experiences, under a slight garb of 
fiction. The book is interesting. We should 
have liked it better had it been written in a less 
scrappy style, and had the author merely re- 
vised and enlarged his Tribune articles. Cer- 
tainly, in his case, the managers of the asylum 
could not say that, while crazy, he exaggerated 
or invented wrongs. 


...‘* Any quantity,’ as the boys say, of most 
useful information is packed in a little 50-cent 
volume by W. B. Tegetmeier, entitled The 
Scholar’s Hand-book of Household Management 
and Cookery, issued by Macmillan & Co. in their 
hand-book style. Among the subjects concern- 
ing which it gives direction and advice are the 
nature of food; the chemistry and the cooking 
of meat ; fish and its value as food; eggs, milk, 
flour, starch, sugar, vegetables, fruits, bev- 
erages, and condiments, and how they should 
be employed; the management of household 
warming, ventilation, lighting, and draining ; 
and the right way to dress. Eighteen lessons 
in cooking, given at the South Kensington 
cookery school, are printed as an appendix. 


....The Appletons send us, in handsome 
covers, the first bound volume of the new 
series of Appleton# Journal. That periodical, 
it will be remembered, changed from a weekly 
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© a monthly last July, and this is the first 
gathered fruit of the change. Good as our old 
weekly contemporary was, we like it better in 
its present shape. “It has found a field of its 
own, and may roughly be described as a cross 
between The Galaxy and Harper’s Magazine. 
These six numbers contain many good sketches 
and stories and poems; and we hope the first 
volume of the new series will be followed by a 
long line of equally worthy successors, in trim 
green and gold coats. 


...-Inventional Geometry (D. Appleton & Co.) 
is an interesting as well as useful little manual, 
for it is by William George Spencer, Herbert’s 
father. It tells the beginner in geometry togo 
to work at once on problems of invention and 
construction, thus easily and progressively 
familiarizing him with geometrical ideas. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer contributes a pleasant note of 
introduction, in which he testifies to the use- 
fulness of the book in classes of boys in En- 
gland. It isincluded in the Appleton’s reprint 
of the ‘“‘ Science Primers,’’ but not in the Lon- 
don series. 


.... William Aldis Wright, M. A., the well- 
known editor of the Cambridge and Globe 
Shakespeares, continues his series of select 
plays, issued by the Oxford Clarendon Press, 
by As You Like It. This most charming com- 
edy is furnished with a full introduction and 
many notes. This is the most learned of the 
handy editions of Shakespeare ; and, therefore, 
the most serviceable for usein advanced schools 
and colleges. The book, like the other publica- 
tions of the Clarendon Press, is put on the 
American market by Macmillan & Co. 


....The one hundred and thirty-first bound 
volume of Littell’s Living Age (Littell & Gay) 
containing the October, November, and Decem- 
ber numbers, is packed to its covers with good 
reading for leisure hours. The articles on the 
Eastern question, which Littell is nowadays re- 
printing from the English periodicals, make 
this, our only weekly eclectic, specially valua- 
ble at the present time. 


....An excellent Manual of Sorrento and In- 
laid Work, for amateurs, is issued by John Wil- 
kinson, of Chicago, the author being Mr. 
Arthur Hope. It covers the ground complete- 
ly—telling what tools to use, how to go to 
work, etc., and including a large number of 
admirable designs. There is plenty of amuse- 
ment and some money, too, between the covers 
of the volume. 


....D. Lothrop & Co. issue a handsome new 
edition, in green and gold, of Prof. Austin 
Phelps’s Still Hour, which long ago became a 
religious classic and deserves to be read until 
its pages come apart. 





NOTES. 


A U.RGE number of Chopin’s letters will be 
published soon, at Dresden. They form part of 
a collection made and preserved by his sister. 


A new novel by Mrs, Alexander, called ‘‘ The 
Heritage of Langdale,’’ will be immediately 
published, under special arrangement with the 
author, by Henry Holt & Co, 


The Portfolio promises great things for 1877. 
For getting that excellent periodical at a mod- 
erate price the American public is indebted to 
J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway. 


The late Dr. E. I. Sears’s National Quarterly 
Review has survived him, it seems, for the 
“winter number’? is out. The American 
News Company are its general agents. 


Charles F. Roper, 52 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, furnishes, this year, the (English and 
Ritualistic) ‘‘ Church Kalendar’”’ for 1877. The 
work has not hitherto been buyable in this city. 


Messrs. Francis & Loutrel, manufacturing 
stationers, of 45 Maiden Lane, in this city, 
send us several well-arranged, well-made, and 
cheap diaries and journals for 1877. The firm 
is well known for its thorough work. 


The forthcoming book on Russia, by D. Mac- 
kenzie Wallace, which Mr. Ralsten, the princi- 
pal English authority, says, in The Atheneum, 
he believes ‘‘ will prove the best ever written 
about Russia,” will soon be published by Henry 
Holt & Co. 


The Lakeside Library of Novels and Tales 
has reached its 69th number—a reissue of E. E. 
Hale’s ‘‘Man without a Country,” etc. The 
library is quite a model of excellence and mar- 
vel of cheapness. Donnelley, Loyd & Co. are 
its publishers. 


Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, with Dr. 
Charles F. Deems for editor, is the last period- 
ical established by its enterprising publisher. 
It is the shapé of its English prototype, but is 
larger, more fully illustrated, and more pop- 


ular in character. 


Among the contributors to The Unitarian 
Review next year will be Drs. Thomas Hill, 
Ezra Abbot, Rufus Ellis, N. 8. Folsom, J. F 
Clarke, F. H. Hedge, and W. H. Furness, and 
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Revs. H. W. Foote, J. T. Bixby, G. Reynolds, 
J. H. Allen, and Robert Collyer. 


The Christian World, of London, is a won- 
derfully successful paper, circulating a steady 
120,000 per week, and sometimes more. No 
other religious paper in England has more 
than a third as many subscribers, and most of 
them range only from five to ten thousand 
or 80. 


Messrs. Crocker and Brewster, of Boston, 
have retired from the publishing business, in 
which they have been engaged for the long 
period of 58 years, and have disposed of the 
stereotype plates, copyrights, and good-will of 
all the books hitherto issued by them to H. O. 
Houghton & Co., of the Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge (Hurd and Houghton, New York), who 
will henceforth publish them. 


James Russell Lowell says of The Penn 
Monthly: ‘*1 may presume to call myself in- 
timate with The Penn Monthly, and value it 
highly as the only magazine know to me in the 
country wholly devoted to matters of serious 
concern and solid in the treatment of them. 
That it should have maintained itself so long 
shows a bigher average of popular intelligence 
than I should have expected, and is gratifying 
in proportion.” 


Virtue & Yorston, of this city, are bringing 
out a fine new edition of Shakespeare, in 
Knight’s text, with pictures from the Royal 
Academy of England. It will be finished in 
April and will be comprised in fifty parts, at 
fifty cents each, with six supplementary parts 
containing the life of the dramatist, and illus- 
trated by new steel portraits of leading Amer- 
ican actors. The whole will make two imperial 
quarto volumes. 


Littell’s Living Age has begun its 132d vol- 
ume, an evidence of great longevity, even with 
four volumes a year, which that excellent 
periodical gives its readers. The volume will 
contain George Macdonald’s new story, ‘Tbe 
Marquis of Lossie,’? besides one by Emile 
Souvestre and one byIvan Turguénief. Dur- 
ing the year Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Mulock- 
Craik, Miss Macquoid, and William Black will 
also be represented in serial fiction. 


The Dartmouth trustees offer the third 
Fletcher prize for the best essay on the duties 
of Christians in the world. Manuscripts (mak- 
ing 150 to 200 16mo printed pages) must be sent 
to Pres. Asa D. Smith, Hanover, N. H., by 
Dec. 25th, 1877, under a nom de plume, and ac- 
ecompapied by the writer’s name in a sealed 
envelope. The committee of award is com- 
posed of Drs. E. B. Webb (Congregational), A. 
J. Gordon (Baptist), and John E. Cookman 
(Methodist), of Boston. 


A highbly-important book auction will begin at 
Clinton Hall (the Messrs. Leavitt auctioneers), 
in this city, on Monday, Jan. 224, to continue 
some days, at 1 and 7:30 Pp. Mm. It comprises the 
libraries of the late Peter Hastie and the late 
Edward H, Tracy, gentlemen of literary tastes, 
formerly engineers of the Croton Aqueduct. 
The collection is rich in many departments. 
The catalogue forms a large and handsome 
pamphlet of 563 pages and is forwarded to 
bookbuyers for one dollar. 


Dr. Richard Morris has finished the glossary 
and preface to the new edition of the first part 
of his ‘‘Specimens of Early English.’”? The 
book, published in 1867, went out of print in 
1870, and Dr. Morris resolved to cut it into two 
parts. The latter, from A. D. 1394, he handed 
to Mr. Skeat, who brought it out in 1871, with 
a continuation to 1597. The earlier part Dr. 
Morris has not been able to complete till now. 
He has carried it up from 1250, to meet Mr. 
Henry Sweet’s “‘ Anglo-Saxon Reader,” just 
published, so that the three books cover the 
ground from Beowulf to Shakespeare. 


The ‘Marginal Indexed Diary, or Daily 
Record Book,”’ published by the Erie Publish- 
ing Co., of Erie, Pa., is one of the best things of 
the kind yet issued. It is serviceable either for 
the pocket orthe desk, and, being perpetual, is 
good for any year or any time of the year. 
There is an index of months across the foot 
of the page and an index of days for each 
month at the side, which enables the user to 
turn instantly to any date desired. It also 
contaivs an alphabetical index for classifying 
the subject-matter of the book, besides thirty 
pages of useful tables and other information. 


Mrs. Walter Clarke, St. Cloud Hotel, New 
York, has originated an ingenious and suggest- 
ive style of ‘‘Scripture Acrostics,” consisting 
of Christian names, whose signification is 
brought out by texts, carefully selected and 
arranged to unfold the sentiment of each name. 
Although especially designed for Sunday- 
schools, book-marks, and leaflets for letters, 
they can be placed in orpamental frames or 
used in other forms. The following names are 
nowready: Annie, Alice, Belle, Caroline, Eliza- 
beth, Edith, Florence, Fannie, Gertrude, Grace, 
Hattie, Helen, Jennie, Josie, Julia, Kate, 











Louisa, Lily, Lottie, Margaret, Mary, Maria, 
Martha, Sarah, Susan. 


The Sunday-school Times has steadily im- 
proved under Rev. H. Clay Trumbull’s editor- 
ship; and now it is not only by far the best 
American or English Sunday-school journal, 
but also far better in literary ability than nine- 
teen-twentieths of our religious contemporaries. 
Its list of contributors for 1876 is one of which 
we ourselves would be proud. Among those who 
have written for The Sunday-school Times 
within the twelvemonth are President Grant, 
D. L. Moody, Ira D. Sankey, Rev. Newman 
Hall, Edward Eggleston, Richard Newton, 
William Ormiston, T. L. Cuyler, Tayler Lewis, 
D. R. Goodwin, W. C. Wilkinson, W. W. 
Patton, C. 8. Robinson, J. T. Crane, J. E. 
Rankin, Joseph R. Hawley, Ger. O. 0. Howard, 
Neal Dow, John B. Gough, President Chad- 
bourne, Charles D. Warner, Paul H. Hayne, 
and the Rev. Washington Gladden. 


Atthe beginning of the year we always like 
to call attention to the four quarterlies and one 
magazine reprinted in this country by the 
Leovard Scott Publishing Company, now at 
41 Barclay Street. They are Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, The Edinburgh Review, The Quarterly Re- 
view, The Westminster Review, and The Brit- 
ish Quarterly Review. All of these are very 
well known in America, with the possible 
exception of the last, which is a very able 
evangelical review, with specially good book 
notices. It took the place on the Scott list of 
the defunct North British Review, the loss of 
which it more than makes good. Any one of 
these publications will soon become a great 
favorite in a reading room, where, indeed, all 
five are almost essentials. They are reprinted 
here ata fraction of the cost of the imported 
editions, and in their reproduction the pub- 
lishers put thinking men in a very considerable 
debt. 


By the end of April, we learnfrom The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, Roberts Brothers hope to have 
ready the ‘‘ Life and Letters of Charles Sum- 
ner,’ by Edward L. Pierce, one of Senator 
Sumner’s literary executors, forming two 
octavo volumes of about the size of Ticknor’s 
Life. ‘The letters have been gathered together 
with much trouble, involving a correspondence 
in both hemispheres. Though some of his 
earlier letters were not preserved, those written 
in the more interesting part of his life, with 
which few are acquainted, have been obtained 
through the careful record in his diary, and of 
these the most important will be published. 
Mr. Pierce has brought to this work, upon 
which most of his time since Mr. Sumner’s 
death has been spent, both a hearty admiration 
for his subject and a considerable literary ex- 
perience, and has had the benefit of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s advisory aid. Mr. Longfellow is 
another literary executor. 


The Quarterly Journal of Inebriety is a new 
publication, of which the first number is dated 
December, 1876. It is printed in Hartford, by 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard; but all books, 
magazines, exchanges, contributions, and sub- 
scriptions should be sent to Dr. T. D. Crothers, 
Binghamton, N. Y. It will be published under 
the auspices of the American Association for 
the Cureof Inebriates. The journal will be de- 
voted to the study of inebriety, in all its many 
phases, and the opium mania; and also of the 
various disorders which both precede and fol- 
lowthem. ‘‘The various forms of neurosis 
which come from the action of these tonic 
agents are increasing and becoming more com- 
plex, requiring special study, and as yet are 
comparatively unknown to the profession. 
This Quarterly will be a medium for the pre- 
sentation of all investigations and studies in 
this field ; also the official organ of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Cure of Inebriates, 
publishing allits papers and transactions, and 


giving the practitioner a full review of all the 
literature ae this subject.’? It costs $3 a year. 
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Hours = Thought = Sacred T! Things. 


By James 
Martineau, LL.D. 


6mo, pp. vii, 344. Boston : 
Roberts Gases. $1 50 
The Piains of the Great West and their Inhabit- 
ants. By Richard Irving Dodge. With an 
introduction by William Blackmore. 
trated. Svo, pp. iv, 448. New vom: 
Putnom’s Sons... 
Lippincott’s Mayazine. Vol. XVIL; ‘Ju uly De- 
cember, 1876. 8vo. pp. 776. Philadelp ia: 
B. Li P bebe BOO __ cecceee 
da Debt: an —_——— Hand-book of fi- 
Fawcett. 12mo, pp. 270. 
Chicago: 2c. Grizes & Co. ey 1% 
The Sanitarian. Vol. LV: January— December, 
}- 8vo, pp. ii, 574. New York: Sanitarian 
How to Soe Jesus. By James William Kimball. 
eno. pp. 252. Boston: The American Tract 
ociet 
The Snow "Fe oily and other People. a Maria 
Bruce Lyman. l6mo, pp. 174. The same. 100 
The Problem of Problems and its Various Solu- 
Sous; or, Atheism, Darwinism, and Theism. 
By Clark Braden. 12mo, pp. 480. Cincin- 
nati: Chase & Hall,.........+-.00.0--.+ eee 20 
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respecting orices and editions address LOCK WOOD, 
BROOKS & CO. Boston, Mass., = will promptiy Te. 
ply. ks care: y forw ed. postpaid, on receipt 
Hf advertised price. Send for Catalozue of our own 
publications. 
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BANGS & CO. 656 BROADWAY, 


WILL SELL AT AUCTION ON 


| age and FRIDAY,.Jan. 18th and 19th. at 
3:30 M., AMERICANA—a coilection of Books 
Historical’ a. .-4 Biographical. Also Voya ~y an 
Trave iting Seer id to AMERI and 
AMERIC AN TIS TOR Y. Also ‘AUTOGRAPHS and 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


THE PORTABLE BOOKCASE. 


EASTLAKE dR ney PATENTED. 

A capital thing 
for students,pro- 
fessional mens 
and all those 
having small 
libraries. Hold, 
from 150 to 300 
volumes. Is 
_— and hand- 


ome. Shelves 
Adjustable for 
books of any size 
and have a 
leather fringe to 
exclude dust. 
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LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, BOSTON, MASS. 
Agentsin all the principal cities. Send for circular. 





THE 


St. Louis Christian Advocate, 


edited by 


Rev. D. R. McANALLY, D. D., and Rev. 
ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D. D., 


is the leading paper of the M. E Church South. 
During the year 1877 it will contain the interesting 
letters of its corresponding editor, Rev. E. R. Hen- 
drix, who is now on his trip around the world. 
Subscription price, $2.50 per annum. Address com- 
munications to 


LOGAN D. DAMERON, Manager, 
No. 415 North 6th Street, St. Louls. 


ARTHUR’S 


Tllustrated Home Magazine 


Year after year oy ayn als of 











the Home Maga- e day, it claims 
zine continues to be, in its pe- 
to gain in favor culiar character 
with the people. and varied de- 
aking rank portments, 
with the best more tho 








roughly identified with the pespis ta their 
common life and s: any Other 
magazine ofits class. 

‘ermas, $2.50 a year: 3 copies $6. For 12, six 
copies and” one extra to club getter. Specimen 
number 10 cents. 

GREAT PREMIUM.—For 20 subscribers at 
club rates, we give as a Premium, a copy ofour 
Great Nationa re of all the Presi. 

en o nm ta’ elegant 


im a ainut an ould- 
nm he most valuable p um ever @. or 


Bu scribers at club rates. 
Home Magazine for sale by News Dealers, 


T.S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, 


NEW YORK 


SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


Teachers, School Officers, and Parents who 
want to post themselves on educational matters, 
metheds, ideas, and progress should take the NEW 
YORK SCHOUL JOCRNAL. itis ably con- 
ducted. The articles are interesting. practical, and 
earnest. THE TEACHERS OF NEW YORK 
CITY, where the BEST Schools of the world are 
found, are its extensive patrons. Price $2.50 per 
year. The“ NEW COURSE OF STUDY’’ is sent to 
every new subscriber. 


It is the OLDEST Weekly Educati 
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J, B, LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


THE CENTURY: Its Fruits and its Festival. 
otng « History and scription of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. B . Bruce. Profusely 
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THE REVIVAL IN CHICAGO. 


BY THE REV. ABBOTT E. KITTREDGE. 








Tue time for Mr. Moody’s departure is 
now definitely fixed, and great interest 
gathers about these closing meetings. His 
last meeting will be on Tuesday next, Jan. 
16th, and seats are to be reserved for the 
young converts, to whom tickets are being 
issued this week. It is estimated that six 
thousand tickets will be given away, as the 
invitation is extended to all who have been 
converted in the past six months, not only 
in the Tabernacle work, but in the churches 
of the city; and the number may even ex- 
ceed that which I have mentioned. This 
plan of the farewell meeting is a disap 
pointment to thousands, who will thus be 
crowded out and who wish to be present 
at these closing services; but it is certainly 
agrand idea that the last words be spoken 
to those who need them the most and in 
whose spiritual welfare Mr. Moody must 
feel a peculiar and deep interest. I will 
give you a full account of this farewell 
meeting in my next letter. 

The special meeting of the last week was 
the song service on Friday evening, in mem- 
ory of the loved and lamented P. P. Bliss 
and his wife, who perished in the disaster 
at Ashtabula. The entire evening was de- 
voted to singing the hymns which our dear 
brother composed, and the announcement 
by Mr. Moody that there would be solos 
and quartets and choruses was sufficient 
to draw an immense crowd to the Taber- 
nacle. As early as seven o’clock every seat 
was occupied, and thousands stood outside 
the closed doors clamoring for admission. 
The first hymn was ‘‘ Hold the Fort,” which 
was sung by the whole congregation. 
Then, after prayer by Bishop Fallows, Mr. 
Sankey sang the hymn composed by Mr. 
Bliss while he was waiting for a friend in a 
hotel in Albany—“ Roll on, ro!l on, O billow 
of fire’—and the choir joined in the re- 
frain: 

“ Roll on, roll on, O billow of fire, 
Dash with thy fiery waves higher and higher, 


Ours is a mansion abiding and sure, 
Ours is a kingdom eternal, secure.” 


Then a choir of children sang, very sweetly: 
“Iam so glad that Jesus loves me,” 

after which the congregation joined in 

singing: 

“ Whosoever heareth, shout, shout the sound.” 
Before each bymn Mr. Moody related the 
circumstances, so far as known, which led 
to its composition; as, for instance, the 
hymn “‘ Will you meet me at the fountain?” 
was written by Mr. Bliss one evening, after 
returning home from the Exposition Build- 
ing, where he had overheard one and 
another making appointments to meet with 
friends, saying: ‘‘I will meet you at the 
fountain.” The two closing hymns of the 
hour were so suggestive of the sudden loss 
the Church has sustained in the death of 
Mr. Bliss that the congregation was visibly 
and deeply affected. They were: 


‘Fading away like the stars of the evening, 
Losing their light in the glorious sun; 
So let me steal away. gently and lovingly, 
Only remembered by what I have done.” 


And that sweet hymn ‘‘ Watching and 
Waiting,” which Mr. Sankey sang in his 
richest tones. 

I have mentioned many times, in these 
letters, the fact of the hearty and continued 
co-operation of the pastors and churches in 
the Tabernacle work; and in this particu- 
lar Chicago bears off ‘the palm, as com- 
pared with other cities where Mr. Meody 
has labored. And now we begin to see the 
harvest grain from this fellowship of be- 
lievers in faith and prayer and seed-plant- 
ing. Yesterday was a jubilee day in this 
city; and, if there is joy among the angels 
of God over onE sinner that repenteth, 
what must have been Heaven’s joy over the 
solemn and precious scenes in very many 
of our churches, as multitudes confessed 
Christ before the world and were enrolled 
in his visible army. The whole number 
added to the churches in the city upon 
profession of faith was (as far asI can 
learn) four hundred and thirty four, and 
many more will be received on the coming 
Sabbath. The number who have publicly 
confessed their faith in Christ during the 





past month is seven hundred and ninety 
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nine, and very many of these attribute 
their first serious impressions to the serv- 
ices in the Tabernacle. In my own church 
(Third Presbyterian) there were one hun- 
dred and sixty-one received—thirty-five by 
letters from other churches and one hun- 
dred and twenty-six coming to the Lora’s 
table for the first time. The spacious 
building was densely packed with com- 
municants, even the lecture-room behind 
the pulpit was full, and, for the first time 
in the his'ory of this church, the sacra- 
ment was administered in the galleries, as 
well as in the body of the house It wasa 
beautiful spectacle, as one after another 
rose as the names were read by the pastor, 
until one hundred and twenty-six stood up 
together and bowed the head in assent to 
the solemn covenant. There were eleven 
husbands with their wives in this joyful 
company; there were quite a number 
whose white bair told of tbe nearness of 
the Jordan, with only a few remaining 
days to give to Jesus; and many little ones, 
with others, in the beauty of youth, stood 
by the side of old age before the altar 
No reader of THE INDEPENDENT will be 
surprised when I say it was the happiest 
bour of my life, and I could find no verse 
in all the Bible which so perfectly ex- 
pressed the language of my heart, which 
was burdened with joy, as that in Jude: 
‘Now unto him that is able to keep you 
from falling and to present you faultless 
before the presence of his glory with ex- 
ceeding joy, to the only wise God our 
Saviour, be glory and majesty and domin- 
ion and power, both now and ever, Amen ” 


The following are the additiors to some 
of the other churches yesterday: Union 
Park Congregational, 26 by letter and 28 on 
profession; Second Baptist, 22 by letter 
and 14 by baptism; Fourth Baptist, 16 by 
letter and 10 by baptism; Leavitt street 
Congregational. 16 by letter and 41 by pro- 
fession; Reunion Presbyterian, 11 by letter 
and 7 by profession; Fourth Presbyterian, 
8 by letter and 15 by profession; Fifth 
Presbyterian, 12 by letter and 48 by profes- 
sion; Sixth Presbvterian. 32 by letter and 
50 by profession; Christ Reformed Episco- 
pal, 26 by letter and 9 by profession; First 
Presbyterian, 26 by profession; Park-avenue 
Methodist, 40 by letter and 67 on probation’ 
Centenary Methodist, 85 by letter and 
85 on profession. This will give you 
some idea of the work in the different 
churches during these precious months. 
And I only wish I might add to this list 
some, at least, of our Episcopal churches; 
but they have all stood aloof from the re- 
vival movement, and, if report be true, 
have received no drops of the shower cf 
grace. About 140 will unite with the First 
Congregational church next Sabbath, 90 of 
whom will come on profession, and 40 new 
converts will be added to the Second Pres- 
byterian and about the same number 
to the New England Congregational. 
And now follows the Week of Prayer. 
And we may safely predict that there will 
not only be more praying in Chicago than 
ever before, but more effectual praying. 
The faith of the Church in prayer as a 
mighty power has greatly increased in these 
three months, and this is the result of two 
causes: first, the increased study of the 
Bible and confidence in its every word as 
the Word of God; and, second, the won 
derful answers to prayer, which have re- 
buked unbelief and fortified the once 
feeble faith of Christians. The fact, too, that 
these special services are now to close will 
stimulate the churches to cry more earnest- 
ly to God that the ‘“‘mighty to save” may 
abide in our midst, so that, instead of the 
work diminishing and the church grow- 
ing weak and fruitless, the coming months 
may witness a grander harvesting of souls 
to the glory of Him whose name is above 
every name. Mr. Moody preaches every 
night during the Week of Prayer, repeat- 
ing sermons preached only a few weeks 
since; but the Tabernacle will be crowde! 
just the same, and by thousands who will 
evjoy the second hearing more than the 
first. Mr. Whittle will take up the 
work when Mr. Moody leaves the city, 
holding meetings in the different sections 
of the city, commencing in the South Di 
vision. On the Sabbath he will preach in 
the Tabernacle. 





E, C. Stebbins will take the place which 


our dear Brother Bliss had expected to fill; 
and, although not his equal in power and 
sweetness of voice, he is a good singer and 
is well known ia Chicago. Boston will be 
remembered in the prayers of all the 
churches here, that God will greatly bless 
the work of Mr. Moody in that city. 
CHICAGO, January 9th, 1877. 





YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING 


BY THE REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 





[Tae Rev. Pariires Brooks, of Boston, 
Mass., gave the first and second of aseries of 
lectures on Preaching before the Yale Theo- 
logical students at New Haven, last week, a 
condensed report of which, prepared for 
THE INDEPENDENT, is given below.] 





First LEcTURE. 

The first lecture was introductory, and we 
give but a very condensed report. He an- 
nounced briefly the pleasure be felt at coming 
before the students of the Seminary, and, at the 
same time, that he felt a deep sense of responsi- 
bility in presenting avytbiog upon the theme 
of the minister's work, and that his lectures 
would be drawn largely and almost entirely 
from his own experience. The speaker then 
gave his definition of preaching to be the ‘‘im- 
parting of truth to men”? ‘All preaching, all 
true preaching,” he said, ‘embodies, first, 
truth, and, second, personality. The distin- 
‘ guisbing characteristic of preachers was in the 
second—i.e., perronality. The truth remains 
the same. Every true preacher proclaims the 
same truh. His personality must contribute in 
a very large extent to the influence of this truth. 

What was written ina bok might be truth, 
but it was not preaching. lt mu:t be the 
truth th ough the personal ty of the preacher. 
Therefore, toere were two elements—first, the 
trut», second, personality, and the deve'op- 
ment of these thoughts consti uted the fabric 
of the lee ure. In respect to the first thought, 
the truth, The dis‘inc'ive characteristics of 
preach ng the truth might be pres-nted in two 
words—viz., the message and the witness. 
Truth wasamessage, It wes not an op'nion ; 
but a message from God, needful !o th» cleans- 
ing and saving of men. Then also truth was 
a witness, The preacher testified of his own 
experience of the truth. Under this head it 
was r. marked, in reference to the education of 
preachers ond the choice of subjects of preach- 
ing, thet the grand wordsin the me*saze of 
redemption should be chosen, as distinctive 
from pet:y subjects. How many ministers 
seem to have thus selected some of the small- 
est angles and corners of the truth, See how 
much they make of th m, instead of the grand 
characteristics of the message. ‘Lis thought 
was illustrated by subjects taken from Barrow, 
Robertson, and other eminent divines, Under 
this grand sub div sion of the topic were given 
many other suggestive thoughts. A: to per- 
sonality. It was not merely truth whieh flows 
from the pr acher's lips that was requisite; but 
tru‘h which lowed through the whole man- 
hood, Then followed many thoughts il'ustra- 
tive of how this personaliry required in the 
education of the minister wes not merely the 
acquisition cf knowledge. There must be the 
other element in the composition. One asa 
preacher should bring his own personal quali- 
ties, enlizhtened and qu ckened by the truth, to 
bear upon his ecngregation, as distinguished 
from seeking t» p’ease and expres ing himself 
to fit their peculiarities, ‘Ine studying biog- 
raphies of great preachers, like Norman Me- 
Leod, was valuable, providing it is simed to 
catch the snirit of the man, not to imitate bis 
met*ods. The study must be directed to ac- 
quiring the inspiration, or, like dry faggots, 
thev will fetter and bind. 

Speaking of the “tendencies of the age” in 
preaching, be mentioned as common the tend- 
ency to criticism and mechanism. He urged 
upon the young men: ‘Be yourselves, by all 
means. Itis easy to bea John the Baptist su 
faras the camel’s hair and the wilderness are 
concerned; quite another thing to bea John 
the Baptist in intent.”? ‘‘ The idea tbat we have 
am ssage to convey,’’ said the speaker, “ must 
te kept contivually before our minds ; and we 
are to remember that we are the messengers 
to convey this truth to those who know it not.’’ 





SrconpD LECTURE. 


My lecture of yesterday, gentlemen, touched 
on the preacher’s personality in the work in 
which he is engaged. We will pow look at the 
preacher and then at the sermon. THE 
PREACHER first in himself and then in his 
relation to his work. This is not a distinction 
which can be accurately maintained, but it 
will aid usin our thoughts, To-day I shall 
speak of the preacher's personal character— 
.the preacher in himself.. Let us ask: What 
sort of a man makes a minister? It would be 
good for the Church if that were a more com- 
L mon question. There is far too little diserim- 
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ination as to the men we choose for this office, 
When our Lord selected those to whom he 
committed the Gcspel, we are impressed very 
much with the deliberation and solemnity of 
the act. There is a certain misgiving in the 
Church as to this matter, and charitable people 
and benevolent societies often gather into the 
office of the ministry men who, though humble 
and pious, are of the kind of men who make 
no place in life for themselves, but wait uutil 
some one makes a place for them. The min- 
istry can pever have its trae power until it 
has cut loose from mendicancy—until young 
men make their way to the pulpit through 
the same difficulties which meet countless 
young men on their way to business and 
the bar. We brlieve the influence which 
carries men to the pulpit to be a holfer one 
than that which brings young men to the 
business or the bar; and yet it should be a 
stronger one. Itis not easy to describe, with 
our large ideas of personal liberty, what metb- 
ods of inspection and examivation may be well 
used in the admission of preachers to their 
sacred work. But what we need is, a better 
understanding of what are the true conditions 
of the miuvister’s success. We must not draw 
the lire two narrowly. There is nothing more 
striking in the miuistry than the way in which 
very opposite men do the same work. You 
look at one man aud say: ‘There is the true 
type of preacher. That man can preach.”” And 
from another pulpit closeat hand another voice 
reaches the hearts of men with the same effect. 
If the preacher is, as we are bound to believe, 
only a representative man, a representative 
Christian, doing in special ways and with 
especial routine that which all men ought to be 
doing for Christ aud fellow-men iu their ways, 
then there ought to be as many preachers as 
there are earnest Christian men. It is evident, 
then, that only ia the large~t way can the neces- 
sary qualities of the preacher be enumerated. 
And yet { must not dwell upon the first, the 
deepest of all. It is personal piety; the deep 
possession in one’s own soul of the faith and 
hope and resolution which he is to offer to his 
fellow-men. Nothing but fire kindles fire. To 
know in one’s whole nature what it is to 
live by Christ; to be his, and not our own: 
to be so occupied with gratitude for what 
he has dore for us and what he is 
doing for us, should be the sole aspiration 
of our lives. I wi~h I could put io words of 
overwhelming force that without that force in 
the preacher to preach is really an unsatis- 
factory and unprofitable work. To preach with 
that force is a perpetual privilege and joy. 
And next to this] would mention what may 
be called moral aad spiritual unselfishness. I 
do not speak of the m»ral as of an intellectual 
quality. I mean that which always receivesthe 
truth with refer-nce to its communication. al 
ways receives any sptritual blessing as a trust 
for other people. Both can be cultivated. 
Some men seem to receive truth ab-tractly, and 
they never thiuk of sending it abroad. They are 
so enwrapped in seeing what it is that they 
never taste what it can do. Other men think 
first for their fellow-men, and their first im- 
pulse is to give every truth its full range of 
power. There are two clear and different tem- 
peraments. One does and the other does not 
make a preacher. 


Again, Hopefulness is a necessary quality of 
the true preacher’s nature. You know how 
this quality acts in different men. One man 
appropriates all the elements of hope, and an- 
other gathers upall that tends todespair, The 
latter kind may, indeed, have his uses~as inthe 
case of the old Hebrew prophets. There were 
some duties which they might have performed 
with hearts wholly destitute of a ray of the 
light of hopefulness. A temper of this kindis 
wholly out of keeping with tne Christian Gos- 
pel. A preacher may be revouncing, rebuking, 
and terrifying; but when he does that he is not 
strictly preaching Christianity. If his nature 
is such, he is not made to preach the Christian 
Gospel. 

If I mention certain physical qualities as 
necessary to the preacher, I do so upon tremu- 
lous grounds. The life of a man who preaches ! 
It is not merely that the sick minister is always 
hampered and restraived. It is that the 
preacher’s work is the most largely human of 
all occupations. It brings a man into more 
multiplied relations with his fellow-men than 
any other work. It is the man offered as a 
medium through which God’s influence may 
reach his fellow-men. Such an offer involves 
the man aud the whole man—body and soul 
together. The ideal preacher brings together 
perfect health of body and perfect soundness 
of soul. Remember that the care of your 
body, the fostering of your nervous frame, the 
traming of your voice, etc., everything con- 
nected with the body, is not merely an economy 
of the preachers. It is a part of that total self- 
consecration which cannot be divided, and 
which, being in you, makes you a medium 
through which God may reach his children’s 


life. 
I think that so high a view of the consecra- 
tion of the human body would rescue inte 
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dignity a great many of those cares for our- 
selves which often seem unworthy of the con- 
secrated man, and which the tinkering of the 
body by specifics for special occasions fails to 
secure. 

I shall speak of onething more. I do not 
know how to give itaname. It is the quality 
which we recognize in some men when we see 
them in the pulpit. Shall we call it enthusiasm ? 
Shall we call it eloquence? Snall we call it 
magnetism? Itisthe quality that kindles at 
the sight of men; that feels akiod of joy at the 
meeting of truth in the human mind. It is the 
power by which a man loses himself and be- 
comes an atmosphere between truth, on the one 
side of him, and man, on the other side of him. 
It is what has been called the ‘‘ demon of preach- 
ing.’ This must be in every man who 
preaches. He who wholly lacks it can never 
preach. 

1 grant that it is difficult to draw out of them 
certain fixed tests which the secretary of an 
educational society can apply to them and 
mark them as fit or unfit for the ministry. So 
this rises up before us as the type of the man 
who ought to be a preacher of the Gospel: full 
of progress; taking all truth and blessing as a 
trust in keeping for others; didactic and hope- 
ful; careful of his health as far as in his power, 
making it a part of his self-consecration ; will- 
ing not merely, as so many are, to bear sickness 
for God's work, but willing to preserve health 
for God’s work, and preach so as to show that 
preaching is what God made him for. The 
nearer you can come to this, my friends, the 
better preacher you will be, the surer you will 
be that you have a right to be a preacher at ali. 

Aud when you have the right kind of a man 
to make a preacher of, what are the changes 
which he must undergo? The mere form of 
ordination wiil be vothing unless it signifies 
some real experiences which he has found in 
these years in which his soul has been conse- 
crated. He will be just like other men, unless 
the power of the work to which he looks for- 
ward has entered into him and made him dif- 
ferent from other men and different from what 
he was before that preparation. Now, what is 
the true preparation? There are special stud- 
ies which fill him with their spirit. Many men 
can only study when they enter on the prepara- 
ation for their profession. Many men begin to 
work at the door of a professional school, just 
as the bird, wheeling in its flight hither and 
thither, sees at last its home in the distance, 
flies to it, and then is at rest. How often the 
thought has come to me—and [ say it to you— 
that the very transcendent motives young min- 
isters set before them have the tendency to be- 
wilder and confuse them. The highest mo- 
tive often dazzles us before it illumines us. 
It is the way in which the light that is in us be- 
comes darkness. I shall never forget my first 
experience at the tbeological school. I had 
never been in a prayer-meeting in all my 
life, and the first place I was taken to was 
the seminary prayer-meeting. Never shall I 
lose my impression of the devoutness of those 
men as they prayed. Their whole souls seemed 
exalted, and as if on fire. I sat bewildered and 
ashamed, and went away bewildered and dis- 
graced. I went on thenext day, with the same 
men, to the Greek recitation, and the devoutest 
of them had never learned their lessons. ‘They 
had not got hold of the first principles of hard, 
faithful, conscientious study. The boiler bad 
no connection with the engine. The devotion 
did not touch the work. By and by I found out 
where the steam did escape to. <A mature- 
premature preaching was much in vogue. We 
were in haste to be in what we called ‘‘our 
work.’ We lived very feebly the life of the 
minister. My fellow-students, the special study 
of theology and what pertainsto it—thatis what 
the preacher must be doing always. In many 
respects an ignorant clergy, however pious it 
may be, is worse than no clergy at all. “The 
knowledge of the prie-t,’’ said St. Francis 
de Sales, ‘‘is the eighth sacrament of the 
Church. The minister’s preparation iavolves 
something more than knowledge. The knowl- 
edge meets in him the intent to preach and in- 
dicates a transformation. It becomes doctrine 
—that is, knowledge—considered with refer- 
ence to its being taught. The reason why 
so many di-like doctrine is because they dis- 
like the whole notion of docility which 
is attached to it. Just as the student 
in the normal school learns everything with a 
natural consciousness that he is going to teach 
that same thing in the same way in al! bis meth- 
ods of learning it. So the student preparing for 
the ministry cannot learn the truth as the mere 
student of theology may do. He always feels 
that truth reaching out from him to the people 
to whom some day he is to carryit. There is 
the dangerin preaching, against which every 
man who preaches must guard by sacrificiog 
the habit out of which the danger springs. He 
must receive the truth as one who is to teach 
it. He must not study as if the truth were 
merely for his own enrichment. It must bring 
te him a deeper and more solemn sense of re- 
sponsibility, a desire to find the human side of 
truth—the breadth which comes from the con- 





stant presence in the mind of the fact that truth 
has various aspects and presents itself in many 
ways to different people, according to their 
needs and characters. 

Alovg with this preparation there comes an- 
other: It is that thé man who studies for the 
ministry learns to see the different sides of all 
humanity, a source upon which he is to be fed 
upon every sideof him. Iremember how every 
man I talked with and every book I read sug- 
gested something that the preacher of the Gos- 
pel ought to sayto men. Butl never found 
the sermons in them all—perhaps because I 
have grown less eager and keen in finding 
them. I think there is no point in which min- 
isters differ from each other more than in this 
open-mindedness—i.e., the power of appropri- 
ating out of everything elements of true in- 
struction. I find two classes of ministers. One 
of them abjures everything out of the technical 
religious reading; has no knowledge of liter- 
ature, art, or science. The other minister cul- 
tivates them all; but his life in them is totally 
outside of his life as a minister. He carries the 
distinction even into his study, and his secular 
and religious books stand on different shelves 
in his library. 

Let us have a true devotion to our work. 
Preachers once and preachers always. A con- 
ception of our work so large that everything 
which a trae man has any right to do we may 
have some love todo. Lay tbis foundation in 
these preparatory days. I place very great 
value on this preparution, in which a man who 
is earnest comes to that fitness for his work 
which St. Paul describes in one word: “Apt to 
teach.’”? It is not something to which one 
comes by accident or burst of fiery zeal. It is 
not so much a praise in the new convert that 
he has the power as it is shame to the educated 
preacher that he does not have it all the more 
richly in proportion to his education. The 
man who leaps suddenly into the pulpit will 
be lacking of the understanding which comes 
from the study of other years. He will realize 
only himself preaching to other men who 
preach like him. The story is told of a man 
blind from his birth who had his sight restored 
tohim. He could not at first see that the room 
in which he was was not as large as the house, 
and it was only on being led from room to 
room that he appreciated the difference in 
dimensions. The new Christian experience 
only slowly realizes that itis but one part of 
the universal Christian life. Only as our study 
carries us from room to room does the whole 
house grow real to us. 

Suppose our mioister now actually preach- 
ing. Success inthe preacher is not identical, 
but variable in its nature. It differs in all 
whom we call successful men. Special success 
will require special fitness, and he who has 
these qualities which I enumerate is sure to 
succeed somewhere or somehow. First, the 
supreme importance of character: personal up- 
rightness and personal purity. It is always won- 
derful to see how much stronger are the an- 
tipathies which belong to our moral nature 
than those which are purely intellectual. Bax- 
ter tells how in the Civil War there were on one 
side those who did abundance of swearing for 
the Bible and Common Prayer, while the men 
prayed who were against them. The better 
men will always conquer the better cause. 
No cause could be so good that, sustained by 
bad men, would not fall. The truth must con- 
quer; but it must conquer by first embodying 
itself in goodness. In the ministry it is by the 
soundest reason that intellect and spirituality 
are not tested by the views which men hold, as 
by the sort of men which their views make out 
of them. 

I put next the freedom from selfishness. A 
young man whom [ knewin the ministry died 
young, leaving a power behind him which will 
go on long after his name is forgotten. There 
were two questions which he might have asked: 
*“‘ How can I do it most acceptably to others ?”’ 
and ‘How can 1 do to my best interests?’ The 
first question was the only one he asked. He 
had no time for the second. There is a won- 
derful clearness and economy of force and sim- 
plicitvin the thought that no man can stop to 
ask whether or not he is preaching well without 
weukening his sermon. I think there is no 
brighter mument io a preacher’s life than when, 
standing before a congregation and disturbed 
by questions which you cannot drive away, at 
last you find yourself taken in the power of 
your truth, absorbed in a desire to send it out 
to your hearers. Then every sail is set and 
your sermon goes out to sea, leaving yourself 
stranded upon the beach. No man is perfectly 
strong until he has given up to despair entire- 
ly. Devotion is like the candle which Michel 
Angelo used to take in his pasteboard cap, so 
as not to throw his shadow upon the work in 
which he was engaced. 

The next element of the preacher’s power is 
genuine respect for the people he preaches to. 
I cannot tell how plentiful a source of weak- 
ness its absence is. There is a good deal of 
feeling that the clergy need the co-operation 
of the laity, and so men cultivate their respect. 
And, since we are on this point, I think that of 
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this there is far toolittle. Without this there 
can be no real strength in the people. We 
patronize the laity now that our power of dom- 
inating over them has beea completely taken 
away. There isno good preaching in the su- 
percilious preacher. No man ever preaches 
well who has not a deep appreciation of hu- 
manity. The minister finds his abundant 
strength in coming to another man simply as @ 
man, to learn his inestimable worth. 

I think it essential to the preacher’s success 
that he should thoroughly enjoy bis work in 
the actual work, and not merely in the idea. No 
man can do his work well who has not his 
whole heart and soul init. He cannot work 
year by year and day by day. Therefore, count 
it an essential element of your power if you 
can feel simple delight in what you have to do 
as a minister, and delight that renews itself 
every day in the fervor of writing, in the glow- 
iug of speaking, in contact with the young. 
And the more joy you take in it the better 
you will do it. 

And again I would mention that personal in- 
Sluence. I do not know by what better name I 
can call it than “‘gravity.’”?” Some men have 
serious ways of Jooking at life. They lack that 
manifest sympathy ; their souls are oppressed 
and burdened, and they have, for the time, at 
least, banished laughter from theirfaces. Mock 
gravity deserves all the discredit that it can 
get. The gravity that is assumed, that hides 
with solemn front all that is cheerful in life, 
the gravity that is put on uniformly—this is 
worthy of all satireand contempt. Merely sol- 
emn ministers are very empty and deserve all 
that has been heaped upon them through all 
ages as cheats and shams. I kuow what the 
abuse of such men is, and there are those who 
deserve it. We have about come to the time 
when all of that abuse of the merely-solemna 
minister is of the safe character which belongs 
to all abuses which are in decay. 

-I think there is another creature who 
ought to share with the clerical cheat 
the abuse of the people. I mean the 
clerical jester. He appears in and out of 
the pulpit. He lays his hand upon all sacred 
things. He is full of Bible jests, and he taiks 
about the Bible with jests that have come down 
from generation to generation. The principles 
which, if they mean anything, mean life and 
death to the soul, he turns into material for 
jest, and they fly back and forth as the chaff of 
the grain in the tet.pest. There are passages 
of the Bible that are sciled forever by the 
touches of the hands of ministers who delight 
in the cheap jokes they have left behind them. 
It is a purely wanton fault. What is simply 
amusement anywhere else becomes crime here, 
You will not misunderstand me. I ameure the 
gravity of which I speak is not inconsi-tent 
with the keenest conception of the ludicrous 
side of things. Humor in its true conception 
of all parts of life is one of the most healthful 
impressions which the preacher can have. It 
has soothed the bitterness of controversy a 
thousand times. You cannot encourage and 
cultivate it too much. You cannot grow too 
familiar with the books of all ages which have 
the best humor in them. Read Swift, and 
Thackeray, and, above all, Shakespeare. They 
willhelp you te keep from extravaganee with- 
out fleeing from clearness. Humor is 
something very different from _ frivolity. 
People sometimes argue whether it is 
right to make people laugh in chureh by 
something that you say from the pulpit, as if 
there were not smiles that sweep across a ser- 
mon, as the spring showers across the green 
fields, making it fruitful for everything in its 
time. The smile that is stirred by true humor 
and the smile that comes from the mere feeble 
effort are as different as the tears that come 
from the soul of grief and the tears- that a 
child sheds when you whip him. I think that 
many of us feel a sort of dread when we see 
laymen growing familiar with the clergymen’s 
society. Thut society is, on the whole, inspir- 
ing. Oh! keep the sacredness of your pro- 
fession clear and brigot in little things, Re- 
frain from all jokes about congregations, par- 
ishes, sermons, texts, and mishaps of the pul- 
pit ; aud the study of such jokes is always bad, 
always stupid. It takes the bloom off a young 
minister’s life. This is the reason why so 
many persons shrink from knowing the preach- 
er whom they listen to with attention. The 
quality that he must show is simply this which 
we may cal] gravity. It is a delicate power of 
discriminatiou, which attracts all it can help 
aud repels all that it can narm and would be 
harmed by it. True gravity is like the handles 
of the gate of the ancient Labyrinth —so 
stroog that a battery could not break them 
down, but so light that a child could make 
them swing and let him in. 

There is another source of power, and it is 
the eum of all that I have named—cowrage. The 
timid mivister is as bad a+ the timid surgeon. 
Courage is not necessary everywhere; bu; it is 
here. If you area slave to men and afraid of 
their opinions, go aud paint pictures, go and 
make shoes for them ; but don’t keep on all 
your life saying not what God sent you te de- 
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clare, but what men have hired youtosay. It 
is the principle that true independence comes 
from. Courage is one of those qualities which 
cannot be easily acquired. It must come, as 
health comes to the body, as the result of 
seeking for other things. It must come from 
the response of man’s higher nature. He who 
begins by despising men will often end by being 
their slave. (A passionate desire to do men good 
is the safest assurance that they will not do you 
harm.) See how it was with our Lord and his 
disciples. Jesus was their master, because he 
was their servant unto death. 

One other topic [ will speak of. Some of the 

dangers toa man’s own character. The first 
of these dangers, beyond all doubt, is self-con- 
ceit. In acertain sense every minister begins 
his ministry self-conceited. At least everyman 
begins with extravagant expectations of what 
his mivistry is going to result in. We come 
out of it by and by. A man’s first wonder, 
when he begins to preach, is, that people do 
not come to hear him. After a little while he 
begins to wonder that they do. It is not 
strange that it should beso. It is not to the 
young man’s discredit that it should be so. 
The student for the ministry is to a large ex- 
tent comprehending the force by which he is 
to work ; and in the resistance of that force he 
has not measured the power of sin, of which 
the world is full. The character of a man’s 
ministry depends very largely upon the way in 
which he passes out of that self-conceit, and of 
the condition which comes afterward, when that 
is gone. The first way in which they are lifted 
out of conceit is by success. It is only in poor 
men of the lowest intelligence that success in- 
creases self-conceit. Any form of work is sure 
to bring success to every man who is worthy of 
it. The knowledge that you will accomplish re- 
sults opens to you the deepest meaning of your 
work. It shows you how infinite it is; makes 
you ashamed of all the praise that men give 
you, as you think of what your work might have 
been. The Christian minister is at times over- 
whelmed with the magnitude of his task. It is 
a great burden and he becomes almost com- 
pletely paralyzed. Such an end of a young 
man’s first year’s hopes, after the valor at the 
beginning, is terrible to see. Every power that 
made him strong now weakens him. There is 
no help except in the profounder retreat of the 
whole nature upon God ; in such a perception 
of his nearness as shall take off the heavy re- 
responsibility, and make it right to fail for 
him with joy as to succeed for him, right to 
work as hard for him in failure asin success. 
The drawing of a man back to God by failure 
is always a noble sight. 

You hear men to whom nobody cares to listen 
quote the simple words of God as rather they 
would bear and forbear. What shall we say? 
What is the true escape from the crudeness of 
the untried preacher which settles upon us and 
upon him? It is the growing devotion of his 
life to God, and more and more complete ab- 
sorption of his being in the seeking of God’s 
glory, as in his labor he comes nearer to God. 
As he goes on, work unfolds itself. As he looks 
over its increasing vastness, be sees it on every 
side of the omnipotence of God, as he sees 
that he will never do as he hoped to do when 
he wasa student at the seminary. It becomes 
clear to him that God will do it in his own time 
and way. His own disappointment is swal- 
lowed up and drowned in his Lord’s success. 
He is Jobn,the Baptist. He works with the 
energy tbat he never did before. This is the 
ovly true refuge of the minister in the disen- 
chantment of his earlier dreams. 

Another is SELF-INDULGENCE. It is impossi- 
ble for the minister to reduce his life without 
routine. There are but few tests that he has 
to meet as a business man meets his notes, 
All these things working together create in 
many ministers the thought that his work is 
not to be judged as other men’s work is to be 
judged. We are apt to come into moods of 
thinking that we cannot work unless we feel 
like it. There is just enough of the artistic 
element in our work to make us feel like art- 
ists, and lay our brushes aside when the sky 
darkens. 

The first business of the preacher is abso- 
lutely to conquer the tyranny of his moods and 
to be always ready for his work. It must be 
done, and the man who is not willing to do it 
has not reached the sacredness of the ministry 
of Jesus, which was such love for his Father 
and man that, driving away all thought of 
himself, it made him a medium through which 
the divine might come down to the human. 
In weariness, sometimes, when his work was 
done, he went into a mountain or upon the Jake. 
And we can see how, one bright morning by the 
seaside, he was exuberant and joyous; and on 
another he was sad and burdened. We can trace 
almost differences in the kind of preaching on 
the different days. There is no self-indulg- 
ence. No day ever went without his preaching 
because it found him moody and oppressed. 
He did no worksin Nazareth ‘* because of their 
unbelief,” not because of his unwillisgness or 
reluctance. This isa part of the advantage of 
our business, that we have men, and not ma- 





chines, to preach to. Any mood which makes 
us unfit to preach at all or weakens our will to 
preach is bad and can and must be broken up. 
Then it is time for conscience to bestir itself— 
man to be man. 

I wish it were possible for us to speak to the 

laity of our church, for their treatment of the 
clergy. The clergy are largely what the laity 
make them, though we look with regret forthe 
reverence that seems to have departed since 
our fathers’ days. It was bad that the minister 
should be worshiped and made an oracle; but 
it is still worse that the minister should be 
flattered and made a pet. There is sucha 
tendency in our days. Itis possible for a man 
to be petted into the ministry and to be petted 
all through it, and never to come into contact 
with other men, to receive one real hard knock. 
It is not only unnatural, but the minister stands 
in a wholly different position toward the com- 
murity. His life and comfort and freedom are 
every body’s care, so many people are interested, 
and heis often corrupted into a victim of his 
own self-indulgence. It it the weak point of 
our American voluntary system which brings 
this minister in the closest relations with his 
people. He separates from the ordinary stand- 
ards of his race; and that makes him unsym- 
pathetic, and weak, and self-indulgent, and lies 
at the root of the bitterness that we often see in 
him. And that which ought to be the manliest 
of all professions has a tendency to make men 
unmanly. Men make appeals for sympathy 
that no true man ever should make. They take 
to themselves St. Paul’s pathos without St. 
Paul’s strength. My friends, fear its insidious- 
ness. Insist on applying to yourselves tests 
which other people insist on applying to you. 
Learn to enjoy and to be silent in it. Learn to 
stir and be strong. Never appeal for sympa- 
thy, but let sympathy find you out. Count 
your manliness the strength of your ministry. 
Resist all attacks upon it, however subtly they 
may come. 

Avother danger is narrowness. We are liv- 
ing all ourlives within successive circles— 
growing smaller and smaller as they come 
nearer tous. Do you stand firm on your one 
little spot, and on this you can look out with 
safety upon the outside world. Narrowness is 
to be escaped not by deserting our special 
function, but by compelling that function to 
open to us influences beyond itself. 

I have spoken of these dangers and hin- 
drances with which the preacher’s occupations 
beset his character. I would not have you 
misunderstand me. There is no occupation in 
which it is so easy to live a noble life. Its 
tares grow because the soil is rich. The Chris- 
tian ministry is the richest field for the growth 
of the human soul. He who is iaithful must 
go on. The ministry itself does not neces- 
sitate a change of views. Its progress is con 


tinually onward. It is continually climbing 
and opening out wider prospects, It repeats 
the experience of the Apostles, which was 
always making them larger men and givirg 
them larger opportunities, to which their 
minds had become ample. I rejoice with you 
that this is the association in which we are to 
spend our lives. 





Tue Pall Mall Gazette gives the following 
account of a wholesale conversion to Protest- 
antism in the Department of Ain, France: ‘‘In 
the village of St. Maurice de Gourdans was a 


schoolmaster who gave general satisfaction to 
the inhabitants. He was suddenly removed, 
at the instigation, it is supposed, of the curé. 

The villagers sent a deputation to their bishop 
to demand the dismissal of the curé; but the 
bishop refused to receive the delegates. Their 
Dext step was to go to Lyens and ask the synod 
to evangelize tbeir parish. The next Sunday 
two pastors repaired to St. Maurice de Gour- 
dans, ‘and all the big-wigs of the place, with 
the mayor at their head, were converted, to the 
number of one hundred and fifty. A commit- 
tee has been formed to receive further adhe- 
sions.”’ 


The World's Choice. A Centennial Decision. 
Competent judges represe.ting the civilized people 
of the world, appointed for the knowledge of partic- 
ular arts or sciences, convened at Philadelphia for 
six months, to decide upon the comparative merits of 
the various inveniions of mankind, awa-ded to the 
manufacturers of Benson’s Capcine Porous Plaster, 
atter a careful test and comparison of this remark- 
able remedy with ordinary porous and other kinds of 

lasters, the highest and only medal, above all 

‘oreign and American competitors, un the ground of 
its great superiority over other plasters, and its won- 
derful in-relieving, strengthening, and curative 
az rties. Remember that this decision was made 

our practical and skilled physicians, 

Remem ber that no nostrum was allowed to be ex- 
hibited at the Centennial. Remember, when you are 
suffering from any ache or pain, that Benson’s Cap- 
cine Plaster is the best remedy ever devised forall 
external difficulties. Soldeverywhere. Price 25 cents. 








Soreness of the Breast or Lungs or Liver 
Difficulties are relieved by placing two or three 
thicknesses of flannel,wet with Renne’s Pain-Kill- 
ing Magic OU, over the soreness, when retiring to 
bed at  nigns. Tryit. One application will help you 
very m 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., GEN. AGENTS. 


Druggists say that the sale of Dick’s Tasteless 
Medicines is increasing rapidly. 


A Fine Thing for the Teeth. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT is a composition of the 
purest and choicest ingr. dients of the Oriental vege- 
table kinsdom. Every ingredient is w.l] known to 
Lave a beneficial effect on the tecth aud gums. Its 
embalming or antisepiic property and aromatic fra- 
grance makes it a toilet luxury. SOZODONT re- 
mov. sall disagreeable odors from the brcath, caused 
by catarrh, badteeih,etc. It is eniircly free from 
th® injurious and acrid properties of too.b-pastesand 
powders, which destroy the enamel. One bottle will 
last six montas. 











FANTS . 
iNVALIDS 


NGE'S 
De IN 


It is one of the it on of Brillat Savarin that 
“the universe without life would be nothing, and all 
that lives must be fed.” Another one, equally true 
and undisputed, is that the fate of nations depend 
upon how they arefed. Hence it is that there is 
nothing offered inthe United States market to-day 
that is half so sponantes. a proper food for Infants, 
Young Children, and Invalids. 


RIDCE’S FOOD 


is rich in qhoomeere. The nitrogenous substances 
are varied, consisting chiefly of soluble albumen and 
gluten. Ridge’s Food has been placed at the head of 
all other dietetics, THE WORLD OVER, for its 


Cuaranteed Purity, Palatability, 
Bone, Flesh, and Fattening 
Properties. 


MOTHERS, 


do not fail to give this food a trial. It has received 
the most unqualified testimony from persons of the 
highest character and responsibility in this and other 
countries. 


RIDGE’S FOOD is put up in sizes to suit all 
classes and sold by Drugyists everywhere. Full di- 
rections accompany each package and has the signa- 


ture of 
WOOLRICH & CO., 





Office and Manufactory for 
the United States at 


PALMER, MASS. 
HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land, making glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gloom reflected from some 
poor, despondent dyspeptic inthe home-circle. I[f 

our on’ sist foes nw keep it, send to Be toe 
ara RHA R. Wholesale Druggis Vesey 
conch, 4 os "Wrentinc on Dyspepsia sent free. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


The Rogers Upright Piano, 


WITH THE 


ELLIOTT PATENT TUNINC-SLIDE 
AND PATENT ACTION, 


is, without doubt, the best and most durable Piano 
ever made—one that will never get out of tune after 
the stretch is once out of the strings. 


608 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Next to Globe Theater Building), BOSTON. 
C. H. BACON, President. 
BENJ. F. BAKER, Treasurer. 


THE FINEST 
Tt Rag tgs 
N THE WORLD. 


HALLET, "DAVIS 


& 0,’ 
UPRIGHT PIANOS 


WERE THE oNLE ONES, OUT OF OVER FORTY 
COMPETITORS, THAT RECEIVED SPECIAL 
MENTION AND HONOKS At THEC ENTENNIAL, 


REPOE 
“To Hallet. Davis & Co.’s anand Upright, and Square 
Pianos, tor volume of tone, good construction, and excel- 
lence of workmanship, and one of originality of 
design and artistic skill in their Upright 1n- 
struments, with ingenious combination of 
mechanical devices for securing permanence 
of tune. 7 ned) 
ce) ER, Chairman Board of Judges. 
AT. GOSHONN, a 
J.R. HAWLEY. esident. 
ALEX. R. BU THER Secretary.” 
This Reportis emphatic and places Hallet, Davis 
£ fos atent Upright AS THE BEST IN THE 


WAREROOMS: 
484 Washington Street, Boston. 
20 East i4th Street, New York. 
1115 Chestnut Street. ho = gma 
40 Fort Street West, Detroi 
Cor Adams and State come Chicago. 
3 Sansom street, San Francisco. 
Send oo, Mlustrated Catalogue, free. 


STEGK 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the best. They have re- 





BY AUTHORITY. 

















ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 
AT THE 


WORLD’S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 


WAREROOMS: 


No. 25 East (4th Street, N. Y. 








[Established 1846.] 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


} Brattleboro, Vt.) 
£2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





SOHMER 


PIANOS 


RECEIVED FIRST MEDAL OF MERIT AND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR AT CENTENNIAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Nos. 149--155 EAST 14th St, NEW YORK. 
PRICES REASONABLE. TERMS EASY. 





EDUCATION. 
NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


York Offices onl "Boo 

No. 5 East ‘14th St., 2d Door East of 

Ave. 

In neorporated 1 

This RENOWNED MUSIC SCHOOL and School of 
Elocution, Oratory, Modern Languages, Drawing, 

and nd Painting o one, and Even 

SPECIA RALNING COURSE for Teachers. 


T¢RMs. 
CLASSES of THREE PUPILS.. +B per Quarter. 
STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS... = 
BOC IE TION BUOKS open from ° A.M. to 9 P.M. 


PUPILS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarter 
commencing from date of entrance. 


HENRY MOLLENHAUER S 


College of Music. 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL IN 
STITUTION IN THE CITY. 
No. 56 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Over Smith & Bunce’s Piano and Music Rooms, 


HENRY MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
ERNST GRABs, Secretary. 














FORT RP WARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE, N. Y. Rates reduced to $172a year. Facil- 
ities never better. Fifteen teachers. A business 
course, college preparatory, and other graduating 
Farge for both sexes, or any studies may be chosen. 
Fall term, Aug 3lst; Winter, Dec. 7th. Admission 
any time proportionately. 

JOS. E. KING, De., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH LANGU AGES and 
Literature. os engiian to to foreeners. Thorough instruc- 
tion by Prof. B. Highest city ae ie ae 
Call at or address oe came 217 East 35th St., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
C AG’TS WANTED FOR BITION 


ENTEN’L EXHIBITIO 


It contains 330 fine engravings of buildings and 
scenes in the Great Exhibition and is the only au- 
thentic andcomplete history published. Li treats of 
the grand buildings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, 
great events, etc. Very cheap and sells atsight. One 
— bse 48 copies in one day. Sen rf our extra 

ents snd a full description o f the work. 
Kadress NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. Philadel- 
hia, Pa 
CA UTION Unreliable and worthless books on 
* the be aypy nse are being circula- 
ted. Do not be deceived. e that the book you 
buy contains 874 pages and 330 nine engravings. 




















OUT—SELLING IMMENSELY—-THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


The only complete, righ he-inetr ted, lowsprice work, 
750 paces. only $2.50. of the entire his- 
tory. grand buildings, nantes. canbe, curiosities, 
great days, etc. The best chance of 100 years to coin 
money fast, as everybody wants this work. Petit 
Sees appointed first four weeks. 000 

nted. For — particulars address, gulekty, 
WOBBAR ROs., Publishers, 733 Sansom’ St., Phil: 


CAUTION. Benet deceiy tse “onclal, ete. 


WANTED. 


Active Canvassers to take subscriptions fora choice 
Weekly Paper. Largest Cash inducement yet paid to 
Agents. Address, with reference 
INDIANAPOLIS WEEKLY NEWS. 


°° UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
The greatinterest in all nations and in our own 
thrilling history of 100 years makes this book sell 
faster than any other. , 3 books in one, beautifully 
illustrated. Low price, quick sales. extra terms. Send 
J.C. McCURDY 


for circular. & OO., Phila., Pa. 
$20 © FR ermonth. Send for the most complete 
—— Chromo Catalogue ever 

- LATHAM & CO., 
419 Waskinaten Street, Boston, Mass. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit one 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 

















MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK! 


TOM SAWYER, 


is ready for Agents. Don’t get behind-hand thie 

ae * eo send for your a or circulars at once. 
dress AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 

wane CONN.; CHICAGO, ILL.; CINCINNATI, O. 


$5 To $20 Fee “ShiNsow & Co. Portland. Maine, 
GOOD PAY and steady work for one 
or two ett tars 


or women in each county. Address J 
CO., 419 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











$663 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 





EMPLOYMENT forall. NewChromosand Noy- 
elties. Catalogues Free. GEO. L. FELTON & CO., N.Y 


$55E $77 a Week to Agents. Sam ond — 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, 

a day sure made by Agents selling our 

“10° g 995 Chromos, Cray rena, Picture and Chromo 

Cards. 125 ——, worth $5, sent, 


Dostpatd for $5 Cents. Illustrated Catalogue fres 
BUFFORD'S SONS, BOSTON. [Estab'a 1830. 


double their money selling Dr. Chase’s 
}mproved (3) Receipt Book. Address Dr 
Printi’z House, Ann Arbor. Mich 


HOTELS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
- UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


for 1877 


will be a better paper, in every way, than ever 
Yefore. We believe we have always given our 
subscribers their money’s worth; but these are 
“hard times,’? and many people are debating 
what newspapers they can drop. We not only 
vant to make it impossible for one of our sub- 
scribers to leave us, but we desire to make THE 
_XDEPENDENT fulfill every want of those who 
can afford to take only one periodical. To this 
end, guided by long experience and by new 
study of the wants of our army of readers, we 
propose to strengthen THE INDEPENDENT in 
every department and to add to it several 


ENTIRELY NEW FEATURES 


of great importance and value. 
I. 
We shall print continuously through the 


* SERMONS 


by the most eminent divines in the country, 
stenographically reported for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT or printed from the manuscript of the 
preacher. Instead of confining ourselves to one 
clergyman, however eminent, we propose to 
print, during the course of the year, sermons 
from the most celebrated preachers in the coun- 
try, of all Evangelical denominations from 
Maineto California. In course of time, therefore, 
our readers will have the benefit of hearing the 
most famous ministers of New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Washington, etc., ete. 
This is an entirely new feature in religious 
journalism and one whose merits are apparent 
at a glance. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 


of American life will also be a very prominent 
attraction for 1877. Its publication commenced 
the middle of December, and its title is 


“A PAPER CITY.” 


Its author is 


D. R. LOCKE 
(REV. PETROLEUM V. NASBY), 


President Lincoln’s favorite humorist and the 
most popular and influential of American polit- 
ical satirists, This is Mr. Locke’s first novel,and 
is regarded as his best literary work. It vividly 
illustrates tne present era of speculation, of 
living without work, of making money without 
capital, of getting bread without the sweat of 
the brow, of high living without any sure in- 
come, and of fine clothes without greenbacks 
to pay the tailor. It will be one of the most 


sparkling, attractive, and interesting serials ever 
published. 


¢ HE FOLLOWING IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF 
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CAPTAIN CUTTLE. 


THE ABOVE IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 





It. 
A series of articles on 


Christian Work, 


by Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., will be in- 
valuable to ministers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and to every Christian man or woman. Dr. 
Tyng is himself one of the most indefatigable 
and successful organizers and workers, and he 
is just the man to write about the practical 
methods by which he and others must labor. 
His papers will be full of the most interesting 
and valuable advice and counsel. 


IV. 
We are also able to promise a series of “rich, 
racy, and truthful’ communications from 


ELDER BREWSTER, JR,, 


OF BREWSTERVILLE, MASS., 


on men and things, religion and politics, and 
every ‘‘top topic,” as it comes up. The 


Elder is a descendant of the old Puritan stock, 
| 


and he has spent a lifetime in thinking, rather 
than writing ; so our readers will have “ an old 
man for counsel” all through the year. The 
Elder’s notions may be a little old-fashioned 
and peculiar, but they will not err on the side of 
shoddyism, cowardice, or fashionable infidelity. 





GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 


All the old features, which have given the 
paper its success, will only differ from their 
present standard in being better than ever. As 
for the COMMUNICATED ARTICLES, we mean, 
hereafter, to give our younger writers a 
more frequent chance to be heard, when 
they offer lively prose or good poetry. Our 
four long columns must never be four ruts 
for the same sets of wagon-wheels to trundle 
in. Wemean to keep our readers’ old favor- 
ites and to be ever on the alert for new 
blood. The Editorials and Editorial Notes will 
be crisp and sparkling, judicial and fearless, 
timely and thoughtful. The department of 
Religious Intelligence will be enlarged and 
broadened. Literary matters will be looked 
after more carefully than ever, and the Book 
Department will aim to be a complete guide for 
buyers and readers, rich and poor. The Sun- 
day-school Lesson will be expounded by one 
of the most skilled Sunday-school men in the 
country. In the Scientific columns we shall 
keep track of all the newest inventions and 
discoveries. The Biblical Research, Personal, 
Ministerial, Art, Missions, Educational, and 
Agricultural Departments will be continued, as 
well as our famous Commercial and Financial 
Summaries, and market reports, which thou- 
sands of merchants, capitalists, and business 
men, in all parts of the eountry, have long re- 
garded as indispensable. The column of In- 


surance News will be conducted by a writer new 
to our columns, who is one of the best-informed 
insurance menin the United States. Lastly, 
the children will be given all the bright stories 
and poems they can read. 











VI. 
OUR GREAT PREMIUM 
(Now Ready) 


for the year we believe to be thé best ever 
offered—viz.: 


The Works of Charles Dickens, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edi 

tion of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known 

publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To 

each and every person, whether already a sub- 

seriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s 

subscription in advance we will forward THE 

INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any 

one volume from the following list: 

The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

David Coppendeld, 520 pages. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 

pages. 

Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

Bleak House. 532 pages. 

. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 es. 

. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 

Notes. 506 pages. 

12, 4 of Two Cities, and Great Expectations, 
514 pages. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 
pages. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christ- 
mas Stories. 356 pages 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
of England. Master Humpbrey’s Clock, etc 

pages. 

Each additional subscriber shall have an ad- 

ditional volume, postage paid. Each sub- 

scriber for two years shall have two volumes, 

and soon. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS 


we will send 


DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a 
chance to own the entire works of the great- 
est and most popular novelist of the century. 
Each novel is complete in one volume (some 
containing two or more stories), clearly 
printed from fine large type, on paper 
of extra quality, and beautifully bound 
in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in 
black and gold. Each volume furthermore 
contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
by the celebrated American artist, Sol. Eytinge, 
Jr. The original cost of the stereotype plates 
was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. 
Of the illustrations Mr. Dickens himself wrote: 

‘¢ They are remarkable for a delicate percep- 
tion of beauty, a lively eye for character, a 
most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and 
a general modesty and propriety which I great- 
ly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the book 
stores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
IMMEDIATELY. 

We are prepared to send this premium 

through the publishers (Lee & Shepard) all 

over the United States and the Canadas to the 


extent of . 00,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these books can be seen 
at our office, and delivered to subscribers there 
when desired. 

Every number of THE INDEPENDENT con- 
tains 32 large octavo pages (occasionally 36), 
forming a weekly magazine in itself ; whereas 
nearly all other folded religious papers have only 
from 16 to 20 pages, and of much smaller size. 

Thus THE INDEPENDENT offers for $3 nearly 
twice as much as any otner religious journal in 
the country or the world and is pre-eminently 


THE PAPER FOR HARD TIMES. 


Subscription, with premium, $3 per annum in 
advance. 
For 6 months, without premium, #1. in advance 
“ 3 “ “ .“ 0.75 .“ vy 


FSoe neo peNr 


THE FOLLOWING IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF 





OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 


CLUB RATES. 


{x order that persons forming clubs may 
take advantage of our offer of Dickens's 
Works, we give the following liberal Club 
Rates: 

For 5 new subscribers and $15 we will 
send any 2 volumes of Dickens’s works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 10 new subscribers and $30 we will 
send any 5 volumes of Dickens’s works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 15 new subscribers and $45 we will 
send any 8 volumes of Dickens’s works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 20 new subscribers and $60 we will 
send any 11 volumes of Dickens’ works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 25 new subscribers and $75 we will 
send any 15 volumes, or the complete set of 
Dickens’s works, to the getter-up of the 
club. : 

In all cases the new subscriber is entitled 
to and can choose any premium offered by 
us for one year’s subscription. 

Names of subscribers, and their choice of 
premiums, with money, should be sent as 
fast as obtained, without waiting to com 
plete full club lists, and care should be 
taken to state with each remittance that the 
nemes are to be credited on club account 


OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 
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MR. PECKSNIFF AND HIS DAUGHTERS, 


BARNABY RUDGE AND HIS MOTHER, 

















NOTICES. 


t All communications for the Editorial. Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be address dto The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Bex 2787. 

$2 All communications for fhe Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor,and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

&@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

t#” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

¢#” Manvecripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 








New York, January 18th, 1877. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


Ir the Christian Powers of Europe had 
improved their opportunity after the battle 
of Navarino and made a decisive settle- 
ment with the Sul'an, as they might easily 
have done, they would have saved them- 
selves and the rest of the world an infinite 
deal of trouble. England and Russias 
would have escaped the horrors and cost of 
the Crimean War, and the first of these 
‘Great Powers” would have been spared 
the disasters of the Sepoy Rebellion; while 
Bulgaria would never have known the 
atrocities whose recital has so excited the 
sympathies of all Christendom. But the 
**Great Powers” tampered with the ques- 
tion presentéd, just as we tampered with 
the slavery question; and the result 
has been continued wars, with all 
their attendant horrors, while the great 
question of how to deal with the Turk in 
Europe remains unanswered. The Turk 
himself has come to the conclusion that, as 
he entered Europe by the sword, he will 
leave it only by the sword. So, if the 
peace shall be preserved a while longer and 
the final settlement of the Eastern question 
be kept open for future troubles, it will not 
be the fault of the Turk. From all the ac- 
counts sent from Const«ntinople, it is clear 
that there isa greater willingness on the 
part of Russia to yield the points at issue 
than there is now or has been at any time 
on the part of the Turk. All the conces- 
sions hitherto made by the Porte have been 
merely nominal, while the Sultan retains 
all the power over his Christian subjects 
that he has ever done. 

Whether there will be peace or war no 
one can tell until the result of the confer- 
ence—which was to take place in Constan- 
tinople on Monday, the 15th inst.—is known. 
The latest dispatches from Constantinople 
received in London represented the Porte 
as still stubborn; but the dispatches reeeived 
in Vienna of the same date gave the im- 
pression that the Porte would, at the last 
moment, accept the compromise offered by 
the Powers, though it was not presumed 
that the terms which the Powers were like- 
ly to offer would be intended as final, but 
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only as a basis of future discussion. A com- 
promise of this sort may prove acceptable 
to the Turk, as it will afford him time for 
better preparation for the conflict which 
every one sees must come, sooner or later, 
avd which the Turk has never shown any 
disposition to avoid. 

There are twenty eight millions of sub- 
jects in the Ottoman Empire, of whom all 
are fanatical believers in the divine right of 
the succession of Othman to their serv- 
ices and lives, excepting only about one- 
tenth, and they are ready to die, if neces- 
sary, in the defense of their ruler and 
their religion. To contend with such a 
power as this is a hazardous experiment, as 
Russia knows, even though the combat were 
to be single-handed, and Russia must be in- 
fluenced by prudential considerations, which 
have no influence with the Turk. There 
is fanaticism on both sides; but it is much 
stronger with the Turk. In fighting qualities 
the Turk has all the advantages. Avcorre- 
spondent of the London Telegraph,who went 
to Constantinople direct from Moscow, says, 
in comparing the common soldiers of the two 
nations: ‘‘The Turks looked fully as strong 
as the best samples of ‘ Moskovs’ that I had 
beheld; while, on the other hand, the bal- 
ance of intelligence and quickness was in- 
contestably on the side of the Turks.” The 
chances are that there will be no war; but 
the certainty is that, war or no war, the Czar 
and the Sultan will be left to try their 
strength in a single-handed combat, without 
aid on either side from any of the other 
“* powers.” 

In the meanwhile, the United States offers 
an asylum for two grand dukes and a 
Russian fleet, which is now lying in Hamp- 
ton Roads, while Rhode Isiand and Con- 
necticut are sending arms and ammunition 
to Constantinople in large quantities, Five 
hundred thousand Martini-Henry rifles 
have been sent from our shores to the 
Turk, at a cost of ten millions of dollars. 
Guns and ammunition are the necessaries of 
life for the Turk; but as to food, the cor- 
respondent from whom we have quoted 
says: “‘ They can almost do without it, and 
they are apparently indifferent to their 
sorry pittance of thirty piastres, or about 
a dollar and a* quarter a month,” which is 
their only pay. 


BRAIDED HAIR, COSTLY ARRAY, 
AND VEILS. 


An intelligent correspondent writes us as 
foliows: 


“To THE Eprtor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“In your issue of the 4th inst. you assume 
that the supposed prohibition by the Apostle 
Paul of the wearing by women of ‘ braided 
hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array’ stands 
on the same platform with his prohibition of 
women’s preaching. I say ‘supposed probibi- 
tion,’ for I do not regard the Apostle as 
having prohibited the moderate use of the things 
referred to, even in Ephesus. 

“The passage in [ Tim. fi, 9, 10 is as follows: 
‘Ta like manner, also, that women should adorn 
(xoowei:) themselves in modest apparel (xocuiv, 
adornment, not india, clothes, as in I Pet. itl, 8) 
with shamefacedness (shamefastness, modesty) 
and sobriety; not with braided hair, or gold, 
or pearls, or costly array, but (which becometh 
women professing godliness) with good works.’ 

‘*Now, this may mean either (1) that women 
should not put on gold, or pearls, or costly 
array, or (2) that, using them in moderation, 
they should not regard them as their (chief) 
adornment; for that they should adorn tnem- 
selves witb good works. I submit that, in view 
of mycorrection of the translation, the latter is, 
to say the least, the more probable meaning. 

“Let us now turn to the manifestly parallel 
passage in [ Pet. iii, 8, 4: ‘Whose adorning 
(xécopoc) let it not be that outward (adorning) of 
plaiting the hair and of weariog of gold, or of 
putting on of apparel (iudrva, clothes); but (let 
it be) the hidden man of the heart—a meek and 
quiet spirit.’ 

‘‘Now the mode of interpretation that pre- 
vails in the passage in I Timothy must, of 
course, prevail here. If you are right in affirm- 
ing that in the fornter Paul forbade that 
women should put on gold and pearls, con- 
sistency requires that. you should regard Peter 
as forbidding that they should put on clothes, 
or, in other words, that he required that 
Christian women should go naked! 

“Bat, further, Peter continues (verses 4, 5): 
‘For after this manner in the old time the 
holy women also, who trusted in God, adorned 
themselves, being in subjection unto their own 





‘husbands. Even as Sarah obeyed Abraham, 


calling him lord, whose daughters ye are,’ etc, 





The only one of the holy women mentioned 


pray in public with veils on. 
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was Sarah; but we can hardly suppose that 
Rebekah was not included, who was as faithful 
to Isaac as ever Sarah was to Abraham. But 
Rebekah certainly wore an ear-ring, and brace- 
lets, and raiment also (see Genesis xxiv, 22, 53). 
And not only so, but all these things came to 
her from the stores of Abraham, showing that 
they were in use in bis family. And, further 
still, that which it was not proper for Sarah to 
wear Abraham never would have permitted to 
be taken to his intended daughter-in-law. 

‘*T submit, dear sir, that I have shown by 
irrefrigable exegesis that your interpretation 
of the passages cited cannot be the correct 
one; or, in other words, that the apostles did 
not forbid the moderate use of clothing 
and jewelry. Moderate I say, for otherwi-e 
the women professing godliness would mapi- 
festly have looked for their adornment in their 
dress.”’ 

Our friend’s exegesis of the passage 
about modest clothing meets our hearty en- 
dorsement. Wedo not suppose that Paul 
‘meant to forbid the decent use of braided 
hair, gold, pearls, and costly array. Com- 
parison of I Tim. ii, 10 with other portions 
of the Bible shows this by the example of 
good women who wore jewelry in ancient 
times, and by the fact that in another pas- 
sage the prohibition, if strictly interpreted, 
would forbid the wearing of all clothing. 
To be sure, it might be said that jewelry 
was allowed in the days of Old Testament 
ignorance, as were polygamy and divorce; 
but Peter praises the adornment of Sarah, 
whose household, as shown above, did 
wear jewelry. It, therefore, follows that 
the prohibition of Paul, which commands 
women to adorn themselves ‘‘ not with 
braided hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
array,” means not precisely what it says; 
but that they may wear braided hair, gold, 
pearls, and costly array when they can do 
it with ‘‘shamfacedness and sobriety,” 
which is the principle under which the 
adornments mentioned are the specifica- 
tions. Paul’s words, it is true, absolutely 
forbid these adornments; but they have to 
be interpreted with due modifications under 
the princip'e laiddown. Now, all we argue 
here is, that precisely the same js the case 
with the prohibition of women’s taking part 
in public meetings. The prohibition is ab- 
solute. But Paul always speaks strongly, and 
in this case we have to go for the modification 
necessary to his own words in the same 
epistle, and not to some other apostle; and 
we find him there allowing women to 
We also have 
ao abundance of instances in which women 
may fairly be supposed to have taught, In- 
deed, the case of women’s public speaking 
is much clearer from the Bible than that of 
their wearing jewelry. The latter is 
definitely forbidden, and is nowhere ex- 
pressly allowed, and no example is given 
in the New Testament of wearing jewelry, 
except that of the rich man “‘ with a gold 
ring, in goodly apparel,” mentione:! without 
approval by James; so that for allowance 
of te modest use of these adornments we 
have to depend on a deduetion from the in- 
terpretation of Peter, and on Peter’s ap- 
proval of the apparel of Sarah, who is 
supposed to have worn jewelry from the 
fact that her husband made a wedding 
present of jewelry to his son’s wife. Now, 
we declare that the early Methodist pro- 
hibition of the wearing of jewelry had 
much greater scriptural basis than pro- 
hibition of women’s taking part in public 
theetings, We cheerfully admit, with our 
correspondent, that Paul’s forbidding gold, 
etc., is to be interpreted and modified by 
the principle enounced and by parallel pas- 
sages. And this is all we claim for the 
command ‘‘Let your women keep silence 
in the churches,” 

And now a word on another kinded sub- 
ject, that of veils. We have taken it for 
granted that the apostle commanded women 
not to pray or prophesy without veils on. 
We were aware that the term veil was not 
used in the chapter, but that the generic 
terms ‘‘covered head” and ‘‘ uncovered 
head” were employed. We remember that 
in his argument before the presbytery 
Dr. Craven asserted that the Holy Spirit 
used this generic term for a reason, and 
that it embraces any covering, be it veil, 
hat, bonnet, cap, turban, or handkerchief; 
anything that as covering indicates the 
female—not marital—subordination. The 
Holy Spirit, foreseeing what fashions in 
bonnets would arise in the last days,. 





avoided in I Cor. xi, 4—6 the word sed, 
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and used the generic terms “covered” 
and ‘‘uncovered” head; so that, as Dr. 
Craven said before the presbytery, ‘‘there 
is nota woman in this house but has her 
bead covered in obedience to St. Paul’s 
command.” His theory further implied 
that the Holy Spirit also used the word 
‘**head” with similar prudence, although the 
face was what Paul meant; so that a hat 
which surmounts only the back hair may 
besaid to have prevising divine endorse- 
ment as a suitably modest covering for the 
subordinate head of a praying woman. 

We cannot well contradict this odd 
theory, for we are not sufficiently informed 
of the mind of the Spirit to understand the 
prophetic reasons for the use of particular 
words. We can only seek to understand 
what under the circumstances and to the 
people addressed the words used meant. 
What occult meanings they had or might 
have had has not been revealed tous. To 
know this would require a spiritual insight 
we do not possess. It is plain that by 
the words used St. Paul meant to allow 
women to pray in certain public assemblies, 
with their faces modestly covered with 
veils. The principle of modesty now may 
allow them sometimes to pray in such meet- 
ings with only a ‘' flat” tilted adown the 
boughten ‘‘ braided hair” on the back of 
their beads; and, if fashion should lay aside 
that covering, if it may be so called, the 
rule of modest behavior, whether in public 
speaking or in dress, would still hold. 
Adornment handsome and attractive, or 
singing or teaching or praying or preach- 
ing similarly beautiful and attractive, are 
not necessarily indecorous for man or 
woman. As the good Scotch Presbyterian 
minister, Zachary Boyd, wrote two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago about a certain 
piece of costly apparel: 


“ Jacob made for his son Josie 
A tartan coat to keep him cosie; 
And what forno? lt was na: harm 
To keep the |ad baith safe and warm.” 
a 


THE REVIVAL MOVEMENT. 


Tne Chicago revival has been very suc- 
cessful. Whatever may be said as to the 
results of the Moody and Sankey meetings 
in Brooklyn, Puiladelphia, or New York, 
those in Chicago have been placed beyond 
criticism by their fruitfulness. The fruit 
bas already been largely gathered into the 
churches o! the various denominations, aud 
the letter of our excellent correspondent, 
printed on a preceding page, tells with 
what enthusiasm the precious harvest was 
garnered. The conversions will certainly 
foot up a tolal of several thousand in Chi- 
cago alone. But the revival has not been 
contined to the city. The influence of the 
great meetings there extended over a wide 
territory, and one of the most interesting 
features of the noon services was the read- 
ing of telegrams from towns and villages in 
all parts of the Northwest, giving good 
tidings of the progress of the work. 

There is no evidence that the army of de- 
vored pastors and laymen engaged in the 
revival movement are losing in zeal or 
slackening in effort. The campaign is not 
to be closed yet. Messrs. Moody and San- 
key are to leave this week; but others are 
ready to take their places, and the workers 
are not discouraged because Paul is called 
elsewhere. An Edwards, a Whitefield, a 
Finney, or a Moody may attract his thou- 
sands of hearers aud his words lead thou- 
sands to repentance; but, unless the pas'ors 
of the community co-operate with him, 
gather in the sheaves he bas harvested, and 
when he is gone take his place in the field 
themselves, the churches will gain but 
little. There is no reason why the revival 
in the Northwest should come to an end, 
If Christian ministers and laymen will 
simply do their duty, work with their 
might, and look to God in faith, there will 
be a perpetual revival. 

The meetings in Boston will open in ten 
days, under favorable circumstances, Mr. 
Moody comes from three months of hard, 
steady work in Chicago, as full of hope, 
energy, and enthusiasm as though just 
from a summer vacation. He believes that 
the Lord will do great things in Boston, 
and that the meetings there will be more 
successful than any be has yet held, All 
things have been got in readiness by the 
local committee and the coming of the 
evangelists is anxiously expected- 
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We hope the South is not to be neglect- 
ed. If the evangelists can fulfill their en- 
gagement in Boston in good season, why 
would it not be well for them to speno 
some weeks in the chief Southern cities? 
They would undoubtedly be cordially wel- 
comed by Southern pastors. The intro- 
duction of their methods in this section of 
the country, the arousing of the people, 
and the bringing into closer fellowship of 
the Evangelical pastors would accomplish 
important results. If such a tour should 
succeed indirectly in bringing the condi- 
tion and wants of the colored race more 
prominently before the people of the Uni- 
ted States, so that greater efforts shall be puj 
forth for their education and evangeliza- 
tion, it will be as great a triumph as has 
been achieved at Philadelphia or Chicago. 

We believe that this revival movement, 
which began in 1875 and spread extensive- 
ly last year, is yet to extend to every part 
of the country, and that the grand results 
of 1876 are to be surpassed by those of 
1877. Look at the gains of the past year! 
Baptists, 109,000; Lutherans, 67,000; 
Methodists (Northern Episcopal), 31,000; 
Presbyterians, 29,000. How can the pros- 
perity of the churches be better advanced 
than in promoting such revivals? 

Our readers will be pleased to know that 
the admirable letters of the Rev. Abbott 
E. Kittredge to THz INDEPENDENT have 
been very extensively copied by the English, 
as wellas the American press. We have 
engaged another able and judicious cor- 
respondent to give us accounts of the 
meetings to be held in Boston. 





THE BENNETT-MAY DUEL. 





ALL good citizens earnestly desire that 
the civil authorities will take vigorous steps 
to enforce the law against the principals, 
the seconds, and the other parties engaged 
in the recent duel between Bennett and 
May. Tuere is law enough in the statute- 
book of this state to punish the offenders, 
and it only needs thorough exccution to 
furnish an instructive and useful example 
of justice to the whole people. The law is 
so ample in iis recitals as to all the prelimi- 
naries of -he offense tha! the offenders can 
be brought to justice, provided its adminis- 
trators do their duty. If either of the 
principals is slain, or receives a wound, of 
which he dies, the law deems the survivor 
and the seconds to be murderers, and, on 
conviction, punishes them with death. If 
no death ensues, then tne principals are 
guilty of a felony, for which they may be 
punished in the state prison for a period 
not exceeding ten years. To give or receive 
a chailenge to fight a duel, knowingly to 
carry such a challenge, to act as a second 
or assistant, or to advise or countenance 
the fighting of a duel—all these acts are 
treated as felonies, punishable in the state 
prison for a period not exceeding seven 
years, Leaving the state for the purpose 
of committing the offense or offenses in 
another jurisd.ction has no effect to modify 
the action of these provisions of law. 

The legal and moral sense of the people 
of the State of New York is that the tgnt- 
ing of duels is a high crime against the 
peace and goed order of the common- 
wealth; and, hence, they have ordained 
that all persons who, being subject to their 
jurisdiction, commit this crime or abet the 
same shail be very severely punished. 
That Bennett and May are guiity of the 
crime forbidden, and that other parties are 
involved with them in the guilt, is not yet 
established by legal evidence, since no one 
has been put on trial. There is, however, 
no reason to doubt that a challenge has 
been given and accepted, that the parties, 
with their assistants, left the state to fight 
a duel, and that they have actualiy done so. 
This being true, they have supplied the 
conditions for the action of the law, and 
what remains is to treat them as felons and 
punish them accordingly. To laugh at 
them and call them fools is by no means 
aun adequate remedy for the offense. To 
trust the question to the frowning condem- 
nation of public sentiment is not. sufficient 
to prevent a recurrence of the crime. To 
assume that the principals are brave gentle- 
men, holding themselves amenable to the 
*‘cede of honor,” that they have proved 
their honor by standing up to be shot at 
and to shoot at eaeh other, and, hence, 
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that they are above the laws of the state, 
would be a horrible perversion alike of 
truth and justice. 

What all law abiding citizens should ‘im- 
peratively demand is the proper legal pro- 
cedure for the indictment, trial, and, if con- 
victed, the punishment of these ‘‘ gentle- 
men” who have deliberately set at naught 
the laws of the state against dueling. 
There should be no tampering with them, 
no half-hearted prosecution, and no com- 
promise with their offense. The law knows 
nothing about the wealth or station of 
criminal parties and cares nothing about 
either. In its estimate a criminal is a crim- 
inal, whether he be a pauper or a million- 
aire, a gentleman robed in velvet or a 
vagabond wrapped in rags. James Gordon 
Bennett, if indicted, tried, convicted, and 
sent to state-prison, to cut stone for a few 
years or learn the shoemaker’s trade, 
would be a very eloquent preacher against 
dueling. The sermon would be thorough- 
ly pondered by the honorable hot-bloods, 
who have a way of settling differences 
which the law has a way of punishing. 

or 


CONGRESS AND PRESIDENT-MAK- 
ING. 





Tue Supreme Court.of the United States 
has repeatedly affirmed the doctrine that 
Congress has no powers except those which 
are granted to it by the Constitution, either 
expressly or by necessary implication. A 
legal corollary from this principle is that a 
grant of power to Congress in reference to 
a specific subject is indirectly equivalent to 
the exclusion of all other power over that 
subject. What is not granted is virtually 
denied by not being granted. The commer- 
cial power of Congress, for example, ex- 
pressly relates to ‘commerce with foreign 
nations, and among the several states, and 
with the Indian tribes.” Being thus de- 
fined, it is excluded from any control over 
the purely internal commerce of the states. 

These principles of interpretation apply 
to the question whether Congress has any 
jurisdiction, and, if so, to what extent, over 
the business of Presi ient-making. Has 
it the supervisory power of a canvassing 
board in respect to the electoral votes, and 
can it constitutionally decide what are such 
votes and accept or exclude votes in its 
discretion? This is now a very interesting 
and a very important question. 

The Constitution says that ‘‘each state 
shall appoint, in such manner as the legis- 
lature thereof may direct,” a certain num- 
ber of Presidential electors, subject to the 
qualitication that it shall not appoint a 
member of Congress or any person holding 
an Office of trust or profit under the United 
States, or any person disqualified for the 
office by the Fourteenth Ameudment. 
This plainly is not a grant of power to Con- 
gress to do anything. Jt relates to the. 
states, and the whole authority, so far as 
this language goes, is exclusively vested in 
them. The only medification which the 
Constitution makes as to the absolute sov- 
ereignty and independence of the states in 
appointing electors is found in the section 
which declares that ‘‘ Congress may deter- 
mine the time of choosing the electors, 
and the day on which they shall give their 
votes, which day shall be the same through- 
out the United States.” With this excep- 
tion, the entire function of appointment in 
all its processes and incidents is purely a 
matter of state authority, and with it Con- 
gress has nothing to do. 

So, also, the Constitu‘ion directs the ap- 
poinied electors of the several states to 
meet in their respective states on the day 
assigned by law, tocast their votes in a 
certain prescribed way, to canvass these 
votes, and then transmit certified lists of 
the same to the President of the Senate. 
These are the constitutional powers of the 
electors, and in exercising them they are 
as independent of Congress as Congress is 
ofthem. Thereis not a word in the Con- 
stitution that gives to Congress the least 
authority to assume any jurisdiction over 
them in the exercise of these powers. If 
Congress is a constitutional body, so isa 
college of electors; and both act under the 
authority of one and the same Constitu- 
tion, with the single diference that the 
electors also aet under the authority of 
state laws, with which laws Congress has 
no right to interfere. The limitation im- 


posed upon the choice of these electors is 
that they shall confine their votes to per- 
sons qualified to take the office of President 
and Vice-President of the United States. 

Still further, the Constitution makes the 
President of the Senate the receiver and 
custodian of the electoral certificates, di- 
rects him to open them, ‘“‘in the presence 
of the Senate and House of Representa 
tives,” and declares that ‘‘the votes sha] 
then becounted.” ‘* Counted” is the word 
used, and this evidently means that the 
votes shall be enumerated and aggregated 
in. respect to all persons voted for. The 
votes to be thus dealt with are the ones 
certified to in the electoral returns, The 
only certificates or returns which the Pres- 
ident of the Senate has any right to receive 
or open are genuine ones; and when he has 
performed this duty in the sense of the 
Constitution nothing is left to be done but 
to count the votes and thereby ascertain 
the result, and this is the precise thing 
which is named and required to be done 
in the presence of the two houses of Con- 
gress. 

This is the whole of the business, from 
beginning to end, provided the electors 

make a choice bya constitutional majority. 
Where, then, is there any room in these 
provisions for the assumption that Con- 
gress may take a supervisory control over 
the entire subject; that it may review and 
correct the proceedings of the state author- 
ities in the appointment of electors; and 
especially that either house may, in its dis- 
cretion, exclude electoral votes from the 
count? Such an assumption flies right in 
the face of the electoral sysiem as the 
framers of the Constitution constructed it 
and intended it should operate. 

Senator Bayard, of Delaware, who is 
high Democratic authority, spoke as fol- 
lows on the 18th of last March in the Sen- 
ate of the United States: 

** There has been argument heretofore be- 
fore Congress, which | have concurred in, 
to the effect that the two bouses are mere 
witnesses to the counting of these votes. 
The only officer named is the presiding 
officer of the Senate, into whose custody 
the certificates shall have been delivered, in 
accordance with the mandate of the Consti- 
tution, by the electors or their agents, their 
messengers; and those certificates, being in 
his hands, are to be opened by him and the 
votes are then to be counted. By whom 
is simply a matter of inference, perhaps 
of necessarv inference; but they are to be 
counted. The powers given to Congress 
are enumerated and a just and wholesome 
construction wiil cause the expression 
of one power over a subject to exclude 
other powers not expressed. Power is 
given to each state to appoint through its 
legislature. or in such manner as the 
legislature may provide, a number of 
electors. Congress is given the power to 
determine the time of choosing them and 
the day on whicb they shall cast their votes; 
and then the two houses are made the wit- 
nesses of the opening of the certificates by 
the presiding officer. And this enumerates 
all the express powers; and the question 
for the Senate and for each member to de- 
termjne, is how far this expression of pow- 
ers excludes others not expressed.” 

This is very different from the theory 
which makes Congress a canvassing board 
in respect to votes that have already been 
canvassed by the electoral colleges, under 
the double warrant of the Constitution and 
state laws. The simple thing to be done 
is to identify the returns and count the 
votes; and this is a ministerial duty. 


Editorial Dotes, 


WE cheerfully grant space to Dr. D. A. 
Wheeler, editor of The Methodist, to make as 
good an argument as can be made in favor of 
i troducing the color line into the Conferences 
of the M. E. Church in the Southern States. 
His apology is, first, that the Methodist Church 
has had colored conferences previously, and 
that they have worked well. It has had three 
such for a great many years—the Delaware, 
the Washington, and the Lexington (Ky.) Con- 
ferences—and we doubt not they have been a 
convenience to the white churches in Delaware, 
Maryland, and Kentucky. No one doubts that 
in the South it is easier to separate the races. 
The question is whether it is better. Mission- 
aries ia India have found it to work well to 
have hizh-caste aud low-caste churches ; but 
we do not think it right to allow it, Dr. Wheeler 
then argues that the conferences being divided 
only when both races desire it, the permission 
so to do is in the interests of self-government. 
We think that we have previously shown that 
the Negroes do not desire it, but are forced to 











yield to it. But ‘‘ mixed churches have failed.” 
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What of it? God has given us no eommand to 

succeed; but only to preach the truthywhether 

men will beer or forbear. Butthere are colored 

congregations im the North. Well, what of it? 

Nobody objects to congregations in the South 
mainly, white or colured. Social relationship 
will determ'ne church rela‘ionship very gener- 
ally. What we object to is, that, in opedience 
to a wicked prejudice, these colored congrega- 
tions should be asked or encouraged to seek 
such associations as would cut off fellowship 
between neighburing ministers and congrega- 
tions, because of color. But itis said that this 
separation will be better for the colored people, 
as it will cultivate their independence and get 
them a colored bishop. We might have some 
patience with these arzuments if they seemed 
to us to smack of sincerity. It is nutorious 
that the division is sought not for the benefit 
of the Negroes, but for the ease of the whites, 
and all such pleas as these look to us much like 
aa afterthought. 


THE indignation of some of our noblest wo- 
men—und that, too, generally, women who 
bever speak in public—is intense at the effort 
made before the Newark Presbytery to forbid 
all public speaking on the part of women in 
the entire Presbyterian Churcb. One woman, 
Well known to all our readers, writes us : 


“It isa subject which at present I dare not 
touch in print, so utter is my indignation at a 
class of men who io this sinoing and suffering 
world seal the lips and tie the hands of one 
of God’s lovers and servants—because she is a 
woman. Asif it were more unwomanly to 
speakin the house of God than to sing in it! 
Asif it were more unwomanly to open inspired 
lips toanto trace with the iuspired band. If 
the dry bones of the Church do not need the 
quickening of the inspiration of her daugh- 
ters, woy has the Father so deeply im- 
bued them with the gifts of the Spirit, the 
gifts of eloquence and of prophecy? The 
smallness of men who, in this day of the 
world, can attempt to silence such women 
uoder the cloak of St. Paul's prohibition 
to the Corinthians I could pity if 1 did not 
despise. It is a comfort to be the mother of 
sons, when one can infuse into their blood the 
ever-living consciousness that they are no better 
or greater than their mother because they hap- 
pen to be men.” 


While we heartily sympathize in our corre- 
spondent’s indignant rejection of the doctrine 
that only males can in a social or public as- 
sembly speak the truth with which God has 
filled their bearts, we yet know very well that 
a man may most conscientiously and honorably 
hold the opposite opinion, and we do not for 
the opinion visit upon him the contempt which 
we feel for the doctrine, as see it. 

WE wonder that the ‘‘organ” of Congrega- 
tionalism—and an organ, too, that has such 
strong pipes and bellows—has not picked up the 
discussion on church officers h:ld in the 
Lutheran General Cuuncil, at Bethlehem, Pa. 
Drs. Krauth and Selss then made full argu- 
ments to prove that the New Testament recog- 
pvized but one office as held und ‘r the following 
titles: ‘Pastors’ or ‘shepherds,’ ‘ bishops,’ 
* presbyters’ or ‘elders,’ and ‘they that have 
the rale in the Lord’; all which names desig- 
nate one and the same class of officers; wnose 
dignity, rights, and general duties are under 
divine appoiotmext the same and are inulien- 
able and unchangeable.” This was adopted 
by the Council as an article in the new Consti- 
tution of the Church, The next article desig- 
nated the deacons as the ooly other biblical 
church officer. The Congregationalist may not 
be quite so well pleased with the provision that 
the pastor and deacons are made a board which 
settles all church questions, although in any 
important case, especially of discipline, the con- 
eregation can elect senior memoers of the 
church to attend their meetings and give advice, 
but without a vote. 


In the autumn of 1874, following the winter 
of the Crusade, godly women who bad been in 
the praying bands came together aid organ- 
ized a National Temperance Union. The Wo- 
men’s Temperance Union, a paper ably edited by 
Mrs. Jennie F. Willing, of Chicago, and pub- 
lished by Mrs. Mary T. Burt, of Brooklyn, was 
then established. From that time the work has 
steadily progressed. Tweuty-two states, with 
their almost numberless local unions, are now 
organized, auxiliary to the national body. An 
Iuternational Union was formed last July. 
These temperance women do their work from 
the direction of religion. Accordingly, Go:pel 
temperance meetings were started al) over the 
country, and women are preaching a gospel 
that gives men power to resist temptation and 
makes Christians total abstainers, that they 
may not be stumbiling-blocks. Cleveland, O., 
now holds twenty such meetings weekly; Chi- 
cago, fourteen ; New York, nine, etc. Several 
cities hold daily temperance prayer-meetings, 
having done so since the Crusade. Inasmuch 
as many who came to these meetings bad no 
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‘Friendly Inns,’’ with reading, dining, and 
sleeping.rooms, have been opened. Cleveland 
has five, Rochester two, Syracuse one, where 
over six hundred men have fenounced their 
cups, and many others. Besides these, Massa- 
chusetts has twenty-six reading-rooms, Iowa 
twenty two, Ohio twelve, Illinois eight. Real- 
izing that the next generation will be what 
their teaching makes them, the children are 
being organized. Syracuse has a society of 
2,000, New York 1,800, Brooklyn 1,000, Massa- 
chusetts 8,400, Minnesota 10,000. Indiana has 
134 Juvenile Unions, Pennsylvania 30, Obio 26. 
The young women are doing a great work in 
taking charge of these juvenile socie- 
ties, holding evening schools, assist- 
ing drunkards’ families, and helping to 
make it unpopular for young men to drink. 
Massachusetts alone has over seventy reform 
clubs. Iowa has twenty, Illinois, thirty. In, 
diana has obtained 23,000 names to a loca™ 
option petition; Rhode Island 10,000; Mass- 
achusetts one of 22,000 and another of 10,000. 
A monster petition of hundreds of thousands 
of names was sent to Congress, asking for a 
commission of inquiry in regard to the traffic. 
In California the unions worked grandly for 
local option. In Ohio they helped save the 
state from license. A petition is about being 
presented to Congress and the state legislatures 
for a law that shall require liquor dealers to 
obtain the signatures of a majority of women 
over twenty-one years of age, as well as voters, 
before a new saloon can be opened. It is an 
excellent suggestion and the good work done 
by this society; under the management of Mrs. 
Annie Wittenmeyer as president and Miss 
Frances E. Willard as corresponding secre- 
tary, deserves the recognition even of those 
Presbyterian ministers who were scandalized 
by the speaking of some of its lecturers in Mr. 
See’s church. 








WE do not quite understand what Dr. J. L. 
Withrow, of Park-street church, Boston, means 
by his italics. He says,in a letter to The Pres- 
byterian : ‘‘Unitarian and Universalist papers 
scout at the doctrines which once were sacred 
as the soul, and dare Orthodox ministers to 
preach them in their pulpits. Some of us have 
dared.” Can he mean to say that only a few 
of the Orthodox ministers in Boston and vicin- 
ity dare to preach the doctrines which are as 
sacred as the soul? His wordsimply it. But 
perhaps he uses words with occasional reck- 
lessness. It wuuld seem so, as he concludes 
his letter with what he calls ‘‘ prophecies,” of 
which the first is not a prophecy, but a prayer 
for the Devil: 

“The Adversary is becoming properly mad. 

He is uttering big words through his chosen 
organs. What some of us desire is that the 
old serpent may raise his rattle as high as all 
the outcry of Boston’s unbelief can make it. 
We have no fear of afurious devil. Itis the old 
gen(l+mau in angelic attire who has done the 
damage in bygone days. We hope he may so 
rave as to tear his clothes and reveal his true 
inwardness. Oh! that Satan might be 
Satan in appearance, as he is in reality—that 
he might no more wear the livery of Heaven in 
the pulpit !”’ 
We wish that Dr. Withrow would further ex- 
plain what he means by his last ‘“‘ prophecy ”’ 
that the term ‘‘‘the evangelical’ will have a 
new meaning’ after “ihe Moody meetings are 
concluded. Are not the “‘ Orthodox ministers ”’ 
of Boston Evangelical? We would like to 
know if they do not dare to preach Evangelical 
truths. 


.——— 

PRESIDENT SmiTH, of Dartmouth, has re- 
signed, in consequence of continued {ll health, 
his malady being pneumonia and nervous de- 
pression. Dr. Smith is now 72—two years 
older than Presidents Hopkins and Woolsey 
were when they resigned; but his services are 
so essential to the success of the institution 
that the trustees accepted his resignation with 
the greatest reluctance, and only after it had 
been twice offered. It dates from February 
Ist. Notwithstanding reports to the contrary, 
a successor has not yet been chosen, and prob- 
ably will not until after that date. The candi- 
dates mentioned are Prof. Samuel C. Bartlett, 
of Chicago; Pres. 8. G. Brown, of Hamilton; 
Prof. Charles A. Aiken, of Princeton; Dr. 
William J. Tucker, of the Madisot:Square 
Church; Dr. A. H. Quint, of New Bedford; 
and Profs. E. D. Sanborn and D. J. Noyes, of 
the College. Dr. Tucker is only thirty-seven, 
and is unlikely to be chosen, or to leave his 
prominent pulpit, if elected. Prof. Aiken was 
Pres. E. N. Potter’s predecessor at Union. He 
left Hanover, in the first place, in consequence 
of the climate’s being injurious to his family, 
and would hardly return, we suppose. Presi- 
dent Brown’s Hamilton career has been 
successful and his scholarly abilities would 
adorn the chair. Prof. Sanborn was for 
a time chancellor of Washington Univers- 
ity, St. Louis, and is aman of wide and deep 
learning and a somewhat Johnsonian mind. 
Prof. Noyes is the acting president and the 
senior professor. His chair is that of political 
economy. Prof. Bartlett’s is the most promi- 
nent and available name, and he will probably 
be chosen. It is supposed that a graduate and 
@ Congregational clergyman will be the man, 
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for that is the unwritten law of New England 
colleges. Were they younger men, ex-Pres- 
ident Labaree, of Middlebury, and Hon. George 
P. Marsh would be mentioned at once. The 
principals of Phillips Exeter and Phillips An- 
dover academies, Albert C. Perkins and C. C. 
P. Bancroft, are both Dartmouth men, as was 
Dr. 8. H. Taylor; but their reputation as edu- 
cators is too recent to suggest their promotion 
to the important vacancy. 


THE Rey, John 8. C. Abbott is lingering long 
on the sick-bed, from which he cannot arise. A 
fortnight ago his physician told the family that 
he could hardly live a week, and yet he con- 
tinues cultivating his ruling passion of writing 
even with his last feeble strength. A fortnight 
ago, at the request of the church in Fairhaven, 
Conn., which had been blessed during his min- 
istry, from 1870 to 1874, by the accession of 199 
members, he wrote them a beautiful farewell 
letter of love and assurance of hope. It was 
during Mr. Abbott’s pastorate at Fairhaven that 
he wrote his ‘‘ History of Christianity,’’ one of 
those useful and usable books which he has 
the faculty of writing. It has been very popu- 
lar with the Japanese young gentlemen who 
have been educated in this country. Mr. Ab- 
bott has had several of the Japanese stu- 
dents residing in his own family. One of 
them, a young lady of the highest rank, 
has been with them for four years, and wins by 
her polished manners, her intelligence, and her 
amiability the love of all who meet her. Her 
father and brothers are prominent members of 
the imperial court. She wrote to the govern- 
ment, whose protegé she is, and also to her 
family for permission to unite with the Chris- 
tianChurch. The government replied prompt- 
ly in the affirmative. Her brother, who had 
been educated in the English language, wrote, 
saying that the family gave their cordial con- 
sent, that they had read Mr. Abbott’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of Christianity,’’ and were glad that she 
was to become a Christian. Mr. Abbott bap- 
tized her and received her into the church. 
Her name is Shégé Nogui. 


THE last complaints made, this time in The 
Tribune, against the management of Princeton 
College, by “‘Younger Alumni,’’ probe some 
sore spots, but fail of doing exact justice. The 
writer is correct in enumerating certain depart- 
ments which, either by the incompetency or the 
infirmity of the incumbents, might about as well 
have been vacant ; but he does not do justice to 
the increase in the number of students under 
the present administration, nor does he seem to 
understand the necessity of maintaining order 
and gentlemanliness among students. He com- 
plains that a student ‘‘for each base-ball that 
he threw in study hours, each tutor that he 
plumped with a snow-ball, each time that he 
was tardy at roll-call, each time that he gave 
vent to the exuberance of his youthful nature 
[they], caused to be taken from his grade two- 
tenths. In other words, they subtract froma 
young man’s capacity and industry his conduct, 
and obtain asa result—a falsehood.’’ Now, a 
graduate even so late as of 1872 ought not to 
talk in this crude and sophomorical way. Be- 
havior, as well as scholarship, is a part of that 
aggregate of discipline which a boy goes to col- 
lege to acquire, and which must be gauged, if 
any system of marks is adopted. A student 
that will not act the gentleman, that regards 
the ‘‘ plumping”’ of atutor with a snow-ball, and 
worse rowdyisms as mere ‘‘exuberance of 
youthful nature” has no right to complain if 
he is merely cut down a little im his marks. 
That is one thing that marks are for. If he 
could also be treated as a criminal, and pun- 
ished like other blackguards outside, it would 
be better still. 


Tue plan which, according to rumor from 
Washington, the Senate Committee have agreed 
to recommend for counting the electoral votes 
embraces the following features: 1. The two 
houses cf Congress are to meet in the hall of 
the House of Representatives. 2. The returns 
that are not objected to are to be first counted. 
3. Where there is but one return from a state 
it shall be counted, unless both houses concur 
in rejecting it. 4. Where there are two returns 
from a state the question as to which shall be 
counted shall be submitted to and decided by 
a special commission, consisting of the four 
justices of the Supreme Court longest in the 
service, and nine members of the two houses 
of Congress—to be selected by the Senate 
choosing five senators, and the House of Re- 
presentatives choosing five representatives, 
aud then dropping ene of the ten by drawing 
lots. This would make a commission com- 
posed of thirteen members, four of them being 
judges and nine of them being members of 
Congress; and of the nine there would be either 
five Democrats and four Republicans or five 
Republicans, and feur Democrats, according as 
the lot should result in favor of one or the 
other. Such is the rumored plan. Assuming 
that the counting authority is vested in 
the two houses of Congress, it confesses 
the practical incapacity of these two houses to 





discharge the duty assigned to them. It also 














confesses such an intense partisanship in both 
that neither has any confidence in the judicial 
eandor of the other in making a decision upon 
a simple question of fact. As to which house 
shall have the preponderance in the commis- 
sion, the plan resorts to the luck of drawing 
lots. If we were to suppose the four justices 
tobe equally divided in opinion, then it would 
depend not on the electoral votes actually cast, 
but on the lot, whether Governor Hayes or 
Governor Tilden would be our next President. 
This plan, if adopted by the Senate Committee, 
may be the best one that the two houses of 
Congress can agree to accept, and, hence, better 
than nothing. Yet it makes a most melancholy 
confession in regard to these houses, and at the 
same time reveals the beauties of that interpret- 
ation of the Constitution which vests the 
counting authority in a double-headed can- 
vassing board. In a close election, with the 
two houses politically opposed to each other, 
the trick of getting up two sets of electoral 
returns from the same state will throw every- 
thing in confusion. If thisis the real state of 
the Constitution, then let us amend it at the 
earliest practicable period. 


LovIsIANA presents the anomalous spectacle 
of two state governments, both claiming to be 
lawful, the one Democratic and the other Re- 
publican, and the troops of the United States 
directed by the President to keep the peace as 
between these conflicting authorities, without 
formally deciding which is lawful and which is 
unlawful. This is and for sometime past has 
been the situation in New Orleans, and practi- 
cally throughout the state. There is no doubt 
that one of these governments is the lawful 
one; and we do not see how there can be any 
just ground of doubt as to which is entitled to 
be regarded in this character. The Republic- 
an legislature was organized with a quorum 
of both houses, on the basis of certificates 
issued by the Returning Board. This legisla- 
ture canvassed the votes for governor and de- 
clared Mr. Packard, the Republican candidate, 
to be elected, who at the proper time was duly 
inaugurated into office. These legal pro- 
ceedings fulfill and conform to the require- 
ments of law, and settle the question, if 
such a question can be settled by law, 
that the Packard government is the lawful gov- 
ernment of Louisiana; and, by consequence, 
that the Nicholls government is simply an in- 
surrection. The former has asked the General 
Government to interpose its power and pro- 
tect it against the insurrectionary action of the 
latter, and as we go to press the President is 
holding the question under advisement. He 
is to be commended for taking sufficient time 
thoroughly to study the question ; yet, if he 
follows the law, as we presume he will, he 
must put an end to the Nicholls insurrection, 
unless it concludes to put an end to itself. We 
call it an insurrection, since it has not the 
slightest color of law for existence ; and this 
is a conclusive reason why it should not exist. 

Since the above was in type we have had 
news that the President has recognized the 
lawful government. 


DEMOCRATIC mass-meetings were last week 
held in several cities to notify the Presi- 
dent of the Senate that he must not assume 
the right to count the electoral votes, and toin- 
form Congress that the House of Representa- 
tives has and must exercise the right of re- 
jecting any vote which in its judgment should 
notbe counted. These constitutional questions 
must be so settled as to secure the Presidency 
to Governor Tilden, or the bayonet and the 
sword will take the matter in hand and rectify 
all mistakes. Sensible Democrats—such as 
Senators Bayard, Thurman, Kernan, and others 
of the like stamp—must look with regret and 
party shame upon such braggadocio orators as 
General Ewing and ex-Congressman Julian, 
who propose that Democrats shall fight unless 
political victory finally perches on their banner. 
All this ranting and roaring about what some- 
body will do in a certain contingency should 
have no effect upon either the President of the 
Senate, or the two houses of Congress, or upon 
the general public. The people are not un- 
mindful that the matter to he adjusted is one 
of very grave importance and beset with 
serious difficulties ; yet the great mass of the 
people will neither fight over this election nor 
permit anybody else todo so. Republicans are 
not to be frightened or diverted from what they 
believe to be true and right by the tactics of 
bluster and menace. They have no purpose to 
resist any result arrived at under the forms of 
law ; and, be this result what it may, they ex- 
pect peacefully to accept it. Whoever thinks 
of pursuing any other course is as lacking in 
common sense as he jis in patriotism. We are 
glad to do the Democrats the justice of believ- 
ing that the great body of them do not beloug 
to the school of madcaps and fools. 


THe Southern States, under the régime of 
slavery, were entitled to have three-fifths of 
their slaves counted in determining the basis 
of their representation in the Lower House of 
Congress. Under the Fourteenth Amendment 
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all persons are counted in fixing this basis, with 
the exception of Indians not taxed. As a con- 
sequence of this change, the states in which 
slavery formerly existed have gained some 
twenty additional members in the House of 
Representatives beyond what they would have 
had under the old rule; and they will continue 
to gain as the colored population of the South 
shall increase. This is all right, in itself con- 
sidered. We find no fault with it. If, how- 
ever, the white people of the South pursue 
such a course as practically to annihilate the 
Negro vote or coerce that vote to do their bid- 
ding, then their increase of representation by 
counting all the colored people, without giving 
them equal rights ‘in respect to the elective 
franchise, does become a very serious political 
question. The white man’s vote at the South 
is, then, clothed with greater power than a 
similar vote at the North. In respect to the 
election of members in the House of Repre. 
sentatives, and also the choice of Presidential 
electors, it wields not only its own power, but 
also the power of a suppressed Negro vote. 
Such was the fact in the last election, and such 
will continue to be the fact so long as the Ne- 
gro vote is not entirely free to consult its own 
preference. The people of the North and the 
West have aright to have something to say on 
the question whether the colored vote of the 
South shall bea free vote or not. The policy 
of intimidating and suppressing this vote, 
while a glaring injustice to the colored people 
themselves, robs the Northern voter of his 
proper share of influence in the General Goy- 
ernment. 


WE have received the pamphlet of Judge 
Bishop, of Cleveland, Onio, entitled ‘‘A Legal 
View of the Presidential Conflict of 1876.” 
The ground taken by the Judge is that the 
states themselves, through their legislatures 
and their appropriate state officers, settle all 
questions of law and of fact in respect to the 
appointment of Presidential electors ; that the 
electors cast the votes, and then canvass their 
own votes, and make returns thereof to the 
President of the Senate; that it is the duty of 
the President of the Senate to ‘‘receive only 
the regular returns and lists coming to him,” 
and at the proper time to produce and open 
the same, “‘in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives” ; that, this duty 
being performed, what remains to be done is 
simply to aggregate the votes for the different 
persons yoted for and preserve the evidence 
thereof; and that then the Constitution itself 
in explicit language settles the question as to 
who, if any person, has been chosen to the 
Presidency. The theory which makes either 
house of Congress, or both together, a canvass- 
ing board and implies the power of rejecting 
votes at the pleasure of sucha board Judge 
Bishop emphatically pronounces to be contra- 
ry to the plain intent of the Constitution. We 
regard this as a correct opinion. Whether 
the system provided by the Constitution for 
the election of President and Vice-President is 
a good one ora bad oneis not the question. Be 
this as it may, it is plain that the Constitution 
did not intend to give Congress a discretionary 
power, which, if it exists at all, would be 
practically unlimited, over the votes to be then 
counted. Judge Bishop’s pamphlet on this 
subject is muitum in parvo, being the best ex 
hibit of the law of the case that we have seen 
in the same amount of space. 


THE House Committee, consisting of four 
Democrats and three Republicans, appointed 
to consider and report on the privileges, pow- 
ers, and duties of the House of Representatives 
in counting the electoral votes, have by a strict 
party vote adopted the following conclusions : 


“ First. The power to count the electoral 
votes is not conferred by the Constitution upon 
the President of the Senate. 

** Second. That the power to count the elect- 
oral votes is conferred by the Constitution 
upon the Senate and House of Representatives. 

* Third. That, in the execution of the power 
to count the electoral votes, the House of Rep- 
resentatives is, at least, co-ordinate and equal 
with the Senate, 

“ Fourth. That, in the counting of the elect- 
oral vote, no vote can be counted against the 
judgment and assent of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.”’ 

Congressman Seelye, of Massachusetts, pro- 
posed the following asa substitute for these 
conclusions: 


‘That it is the privilege of the House of 
Representatives to attend with the Seuate when 
the electoral votes are opened, to appoint 
tellers, who, in connection with tellers ap- 
pointed by the Senate, shall register and com- 
pute this vote,and to object for any reason 
which it deems proper to the reception of any 
electoral vote. 

“That it is in the power of the House of 
Representatives, with the concurrence of the 
Senate, to reject any electoral vote which may 
be contrary to law. 

‘* That it is the duty of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to accept every properly certified 
electoral vote which the two houses do not 
agree to reject as contrary to law. 

“That the privileges, the powers, and the 
duties of the House of Representatives in 
counting the votes for President and Vice- 
President of the United States are no more and 
no less than those of the Senate.” 


The Republican members of the Committee 
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voted for the substitute and all the Democratic 


members voted against it. Two of the Repub- 
lican members held to the opinion that the right 
to count the votes belongs to the President of the 
Senate; and Mr. Seelye, while not dissenting 
from this opinioh, thought that it was not a 
part of the business of the Committee to pass 
any judgment upon the powers of the President 
of the Senate. The two sets of resolutions are 
wide apart on one of the vital points in issue 
between the two houses of Congress. One 
theory enables the House in its discretion to 
exclude any number of electoral votes, and the 
other theory requires the concurrence of both 
houses of Congress to exclude any vote. Here 
the Democrats and Republicans divide, and we 
do not at present see any prospect that they 
will compromise this difference. 


THE Lvening Post, of this city, recently pub- 
lished a dispatch from Washington giving an 
outline of the course that will probably be pur- 
sued by the President of the Senate in respect 
to the counting of the electoral votes. The 
dispatch professed to rest upon a trustworthy 
source, though not authorized by Mr. Ferry or 
published with his knowledge. Senator Ferry 
has discreetly kept his own secrets; yet the 
plan is so prudent that we reproduce it as fol- 
lows: 


‘¢ First. If the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives agree as to the course to be pursued, 
Mr. Ferry will act strictly in accordance with 
such agreement, beit what it may. 

“Second. If no agreement is reached by the 
second Wednesday in February, Mr. Ferry will 
proceed to open and count the votes of all the 
states excepting those from Oregon, Louisiana, 
South Carolina, and Florida. 

“ Third, The question of counting the votes 
from the four above-named states will be sub- 
mitted to the two houses. If they agree that 
the Republican or Democratic certificates from 
one or all of the states shall be counted or re- 
jected, Mr. Ferry will abide by such decision 
and act in accordance therewith in counting or 
rejecting the certiticates. 

“* Fourth. If by the 3d of March concurrent 

action of the Senate and House is not had in 
regard to the four states, Mr. Ferry will then 
proceed to count the votes of said states and 
to declare the result.”’ 
We believe that the President of the Senate, 
who is ordinarily the Vice-President of the 
United States, is the person upon whom the 
duty of counting the votes and declaring the 
result is devolved by the Constitution. This is 
the most natural construction of the instru- 
ment, and is, moreover, supported by the ear- 
lier precedents. We are, nevertheless, aware 
that all the precedents are not of this charac- 
ter. There is, hence, a conflict of precedents 
on this subject. In these circumstances, and 
especially in view of the party excitement in 
regard to the next count, it will be wise in the 
President of the Senate to pursue any course 
upon which the two houses of Congress agree. 
But, if they come to no agreement as to the 
counting precedure, then he must act under 
the Constitution as he interprets it, or there 
will be no countivg before the close of Presi- 
dent Grant’s term ; and, if not, then on the 4th 
of next March the nation will be without a 
President or a Vice-President, and with no pro- 
vision in the Constitution that meets such a 
crisis. 


-... This week we transfer our department of 
‘Religious Intelligence” to a previous page. 
We have hitherto put it in connection with our 
Editorial department, because we wished to in- 
dicate the special importance which religious 
news ought to have in a religious paper. It 
has, however, so often cramped our editorial 
columns or been cramped by them that we 
have concluded to put it where we can regu- 
larly give it a full page of space. It will be 
under the special and able conduct of our asso- 
ciate, Mr. H. K°Carroll, a gentleman who has 
given much study to matters of religious his- 
tory and statistics. Our readers may be cer- 
tain that it will contain well-considered and 
trustworthy accounts of current religious facts. 
These four columns by no means include all 
our religious intelligence, as we put under 
other heads much that is personal about cler- 
gymen or that relates to foreign missions, 
which deserve, we think, separate and fall ac- 
counts. 

--The Presbyterian ministers in England 
are transgressing, as well as their brethren 
here, in the matter of allowing women’s public 
services. We lately noticed the account of a 
Mrs. Booth’s talking for an hour and a half to 
the large and mixed congregation of the Rev. 
Thain Davidson, D.D., in his church at Cole- 
brook Row, on Wednesday evening. The min- 
ister excused the license he had allowed, how- 
ever, because the lady was pleading in a good 
cause, because she had come recommended by 
some of the best clergymen in Scotland, be- 
cause of Deborah and Miriam, and, finally, be- 
cause she was not “ preaching,’’ but only telling 
the beautiful story of Christian life in Savoy, 
from the platform under the pulpit—which sug- 
gests the question whether the church which 
was in the house of Aquila and Priscilla had a 
pulpit. 


.-e The Central Presbyterian is responsible for 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


the actual genuineness of the following decision 
made by a very large conference of Tunkers, 
from all parts of the country. The momentous 
question discussed was “‘‘ whether, in sending 
around the kiss of charity, it is best to begin 
fireton the right hand, among the men, or on the 
left, among the women.’ The following 
answer was given after due and grave deliber- 
ation: ‘Considered that, in sending around 
the kiss of charity, it may be best to begin first 
on the right hand, amonz the men; but, if that 
is not convenient, it will do no harm to begin 
first onthe left hand, among the women; and, if 
that is not most convenient, they may begin on 
the right hand, among the men, and on the left 
hand, among the women, both at the same 
time.’”’ 

.... We publish this week reports of the Rev 
Phillips Brooks’s opening lectures on Preach- 
ing before the students of the Yale Theological 
Seminary. We do not need to tell our readers 
that Mr. Brooks stands at the head of the 
Episcopal pulpit in this country and has very 
few equals out of it. Very beautifully does 
he in one of the lectures reported establish the 
necessity of a preacher’s losing all conscious- 
ness of his own self, all thought of the quality 
of his own ministrations, in his intense longing 
to convey the truth. His devotion must be 
“like the candle which Michel Angelo used to 
take in his pasteboard cap, so as not to throw 
his shadow upon the work in which he was eu- 
gaged.’ We shall continue reports of these 
lectures through the entire course, 


..--Old Mother Grimes, writing in The Re- 
ligious Herald, Richmond, to her son, lately of 
the Greenville Baptist Theological Seminary, 
says she has noticed that ‘“‘ when a young man 
makes himself disagreeable in a somewhat re- 
ligious manner they send him to a lunatic 
asylum or to a theological seminary, and most 
frequently to the latter.” Shocking profanity ! 
No wonder nineieen of the students have sent 
the paper a protest. And yet we have known 
some sane theologues who ought to be in a 
lunatic asylum—example, the one who said he 
had a thousand times prayed God to forgive 
him for his share in Adam's eating the apple. 


....We learn from The Pittsburgh Catholic— 
doubtless, good authority—just how the Holy 
Viaticum should be conveyed to the sick. One 
direction is interesting : 


“ There ought to be a vessel filled with pure 
water for the purification of the priest’s filugers 
after having given tbe Holy Viaticum. This 
water should be given to the sick person, if he 
can conveniently take it ; and, hence, the quan- 
tity of water in the vessel should be very small. 
If the sick person cannot take it, it should be 
thrown into the fire.” 


If any crumb of the Lord’s body should happen 
to stick to the priest’s fingers, it would not do 
to have it thrown to the dogs. 


.. The Observer reports the Rev. Charles L. 
Haley as having said.in the Newark Presbytery 
that he accepted with pleasure the task of 
counsel for the Rev. Mr. See, as he believed 
that he had been “unjustly persecuted.’’ Mr. 
Haley used no such language. Nobody pre- 
tends that in this case there is any persecution. 
No pupishment of Mr. See is attempted, and 
the only object aimed at is to force the General 
Assembly to give its decision on the question of 
public teaching by women. 


...-If this Prof. B. Maimon who is writing on 
Oriental studies in The Standard was a little 
less credulous he might be a more instructive 
writer. ‘* According to the statement,” he 
says, ‘‘of Firuzabadius, in Ebu Hshem, there 
was found an inscription in Yemen, in the 
Himyaritic writing, whose age is traced to the 
age of Joseph!’’ However it might be with 
*‘ Firuzabadius ” and ‘‘Ebu Hshem,”’ an intel- 
ligent modern professor ought not to repeat 
such nonsense, 


....We feared that we were touching hot 
coals when we mentioned that the Baltimore 
Presbytery had passed resolutions severely re- 
buking the Rev. George Morrison and exculpat- 
ing the Rey. L. B. W. Shryock. It now appears by 
Mr. Morrison’s statement that this was the act 
of an accidental majority, in a very small meet- 
ing, on a stormy day, and that the Synod is 
likely to hear further on the subject. 

....That Cronin foxiness is being run to 
earth uncomfortably close to Mr. Tilden’s hole. 
The man at whose secret order the eight thou- 
sand dollars were drawn to be sent to Oregon 
to accomplish the scheme is proved to be the 
nephew and confidential clerk of Mr. Tilden’s, 
and the bank from which it was drawn is one 
of which Mr. Tilden is a director and large 
stockholder. 


..The American correspondent of The 
Nonconformist is doubtless correct when he 
hays that ‘‘ Toe INDEPENDENT is still the ablest 
and best undenominational paper in New 
York.’? He also gives a good word to that 
beautiful story-paper, The Interior, of which he 
says that “‘to Dr. Gray’s varied and brilliant 
tales it owes its prosperity and success.” Tell 
the news in Chicago. 


..--Both Mr. See and Dr. Craven used to be 





pastors in the (Dutch) Reformed Church, The 


Christian Intelligencer—which, by the way, has 
passed under the editorship of the foreign mis- 
sionary secretary of the Church—gives quite a 
full account of the case, but has not one word 
of censure for Mr. See. 

...»The Southern Presbyterian papers think 
it is significant that the minority in the decision 
of the case of Mr. See was so large. So it was 
significant; and most significant is the fact 
that the elders supported the women speakers 
by a handsome majority. 

+eeeThe Christian Advocate has doubled its 
pages and halved their size. The paper willbe 
much more convenient for the readers. We 
notice that the short celumns seem already to 
have had a beneficial effect on shortening the 
editorials. 

....»We wonder if Mr. R. Pearsall Smithis to 
be brought out again as a public teacher of 
*holiness.’? We notice that he has an article, 
apparently freshly contributed, in Dr. Cullis’s 
Times of Refreshing. 

...-An unfortunate disarrangement of the 
verses could not ruin but did injure a remark- 
ably excellent poem by Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, 
in our issue of January 4th. We reprint it on 
page 26 correctly. 

..We often hearof our inheriting Adam’s 
sin. Was not Eve’s sin transmitted also? Or is 
there no imputation on or from her character? 

..-eA Daniel come to judgment. Daniel 
Wise reviews ‘‘ Daniel Deronda’’ in Dr. Daniel 
Curry’s National Repository. 

FN ne eae 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Very little progress has been made, and 
perhaps none, in either branch of Congress 
or any of its committees toward a settle- 
ment of the electoral controversy. The 
House of Representatives has two commit- 
tees considering the subject—one which acts 
in connection with the Senate committee, 
and the other is independent. It is this 
latter committee which really represents 
the House, and it is rapidly reaching to a 
conclusion, It has already decided that the 
Senate cannot declare a President without 
the consent of the House; and in a few days 
or weeks it will conclude that the House can 
elect a President without the concurrence 
of the Senate. A majority of the commit- 
tee, it is known, hold this opinion, and 
they are waiting to make it public simply 
from prudential reasons. This is the deep 
game or conspiracy of the leading Demo- 
crats in Congress and in the country. It 
is to make a _ great outcry against 
the Vice-Presidential theory—the dec- 
laration of the result by the presiding 
officer of the Senate—as unconstitutional 
and revolutionary, and, at the same time, 
a furious demand for a resort to ‘‘the old 
methods”; and then, when the two houses 
fail to agree, the Democratic House is, of 
its own motion, to declare that neither of 
the candidates has a majority, and proceed 
to elect Mr. Tilden President. The calcula- 
tion is that, if the Senate abandons the 
Vice-Presidential plan, in this juncture it 
will find itself helpless. Mr. Tilden will 
have a color of title to the Presidential 
office, and Hayes will have none. But I 
think it will be found that these revolution- 
ary Democrats will not succeedin any such 
scheme, If they can obtain the support of 
seven or eight Republican senators, then 
they will doubtless be successful; other- 
wise not. For the Senate will not recog- 
nize a President forced upon it by the 
House in an unconstitutional manner; and 
in the contingency named probably the 
President of the Senate will take the 
responsibility of publicly declaring that 
Hayes and Wheeler have a clear majority 
of the electoral votes returned to him, and 
they will be duly inagurated upon the dec- 
laration. The hogest and fair way is for 
both houses to agree in advance that no 
attempt shall be made to declare a Presi 
dent by one branch without the assent of 
the other; and then, if it is found that 
agreement is impossible, there will remain 
the plan of a reference to the Supreme 
Court or a new election. Better either, it 
seems to me, than the risk of civil war or 
the horrors of a government with two 
Presidents. To force the United States 
into the condition of Louisiana or South 
Carolina would be, if anything, worse than 
war, especially if it is to last long. 

The Sth of January Democratic meetings 
do not seem to have helped Mr. Tilden 
much toward the White House. In Con- 
gress, among prominent Republicans, this 





bluster of office-seekers has had the ef- 
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fect to disgust them more than ever with 
Tilden and his cause. They are not scared, 
not even by Henry Watterson’s threat of 
100,000 Democrats in the capital on Inau- 
guration Day. And, by the way, there is a 
good deal in the threat. It is well known by 
the authorities here that thousands of Demo- 
crats intend to be here from February 14th 
(the day fixed by the laws for the counting 
of the electoral vote) to March 4th. The 
scheme is to bring not less than 25,000 from 
the West, and 25,000 more are to come from 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
The purpose is to overawe the Senate by 
the immense numbers of Tilden Democrats 
in town, every one of whom is expected to 
be secretly armed. But the scheme will 
not avail. The only possible chance for 
Mr. Tilden lies through argument and 
peaceful methods. If men like Mr. Ed- 
munds and Mr. Conkling cannot he con- 
vinced that Mr. Tilden’s claims are just, be 
cannot be inaugurated. Any appeal to force 
will result in his defeat; for there are Re- 
publicans in the West and the North— 
there are seasoned volunteer soldiers there 
—and the authorities and the regular army 
are in the hands of Gov. Hayes’s friends. 
It is madness for the Tilden leaders to 
appeal to brute force in this way, for it 
may in the end result in violence; and, if 
it does, the men who have invited it 
will probably perish by the very means 
which they invoked to help Mr. Tilden. 
The double government at New Orleans, 
like that in South Carolina, gives the Pres 
ident and his advisers great trouble. It 
would not be very difficult to settle the 
legal questions involved, for there can be 
‘no doubt that Chamberlain is the legal gov- 
ernor of South Carolina and Packard of 
Louisiana; but it is equally true that Hamp- 
ton and Nicholls are the choice of seven- 
eighths of the taxpayers in the states 
named. In South Carolina, for instance, 
over 70,000 white men voted for Hampton, 
and but a few thousands for Chamberlain. 
The wealth, culture, brains are on one side; 
and ignorance and incapacity mainly on the 
other. It is this dreadful fact that staggers 
the Administration. Everybody concedes 
that the two remaining Republican states of 
the South will soon fall into the control of 
the great mass of property-owners in them, 
no matter who is President. In fact, recon 
struction is a failure. There can be no 
possible doubt of it, unless it shall event- 
ually turn out that, left to themselves, the 
rebel states shal! protect the colored race in 
the enjoyment of its rights. If we had in- 
tended to make sure of the political control 
of the South and of the National Govern- 
ment, when we had everything under our 
feet, we should have disfranchised for life 
every rebel or have put the Rebel States 
under a territorial form of government. 
We did not; and now it is too late to go 
back. The South is again in the hands of 
men who were on the wrong side in the 
eivil war, and we must make the best of it. 
Even at the worst, if Tilden should come 
in, I believe that either the South will do 
much better than we think or that there 
will be a speedy reaction at the North, 
which will put the Government again in 
the hands of the Republicans. in 1880. If 
Gov. Hayes is inaugurated, it is generally 
believed that he will make a great effort to 
strengthen Republicanism at the South—not 
merely by giving offices to Southern men, 
but by securing good government there. 
We oe 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Jan. 13th, 1877. 








Publisher's Pepartment. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





Mitu1ons of bottles of Burnert’s Co- 
COAINE have been sold during the last 
twenty years, in every civilized country, 
and the public have rendered the verdict 
that it is the cheapest and best. Hair Dress- 
ing in the world. 


Dr. Hunter’s Lecture on Throat and 
Lung Diseases, delivered and published by 
request of a committee of citizens of Chica- 
go, will be sent free, on application. To 
such as desire an opinion on their cases a 
list of questions will also be sent with the 
lecture. Address Ropert Hunter, M.D., 








Lakeside Building, Clark st., Chicago, i.’ 









For Coveus, Cotps, anD THRoaT Die- 
ORDERS use ‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” 
having proved their efficacy by a test of 
many years. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We invite the special at- 
tention of every reader of 
THE INDEPENDENI 
to page 13, where will be 
found interesting facts and 
statements in regard to the 
new and extraordinary at- 
tractions now offered to every 
subscriber---new or old. It 
will be seen there that no 
other religious weekly in the 
country has ever offered 
equal inducements. New 
subscribers by thousands are 
expected. Letus hear from 
them at once, in order that 
they may be in time for the 
new story. 








THE ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Upricut Pranos nowadays are coming 
into such general use that we are glad to 
notice any improvements in them. The 
Rogers Upright Piano, made at Boston, 
Mass., bas several distinguishing qualities 
which ought to make it a first-class instru- 
ment in every respect. For instance, pos- 
itive accuracy of pitch and reliability of 
tune are attained in the Rogers Piano by 
the so-called Patent Iron Tuning Arrange- 
ment, which consists of a slide, string-pin, 
and set-screw. The Piano can thus be 
more perfectly tuned, and cannot get out 
of tune—important considerations in the 
manufacture of Pianos. For full particu- 
lars apply to the Rogers Upright Piano 
Company, 608 Washington Street, Boston. 








BOOK SALE. 


An important book auction takes place 
at Bangs & Co., 656 Broadway, New York, 
on Thursday and Friday afternoons of this 
week, at 3:30 Pm. The collection includes 
many books which will delight the book- 
worm and historical student and is spe 
cially rieh in Americana. There will also 
be sold many very rare autograph 
letters, including two of George Wash- 
ington’s and four of Martha Wash- 
ington’s. Other notable autographs are 
those of John Quincy Adams, Timothy 
Pickering, General Greene, George III, 
Queen Anne, Daniel Webster, Lafayette, 
Edward Everett, and Charles Sumner. 


f. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


AT this season of the year, when so many 
colds are taken from wet feet, it should be 
very generally known that Brooks’ Patent 
Cork Sole Boots and Shoes keep the feet 
entirely dry and are strongly recommended 
by leading physicians. These shoes save 
the cost of rubbers and are a decided con- 
venience. Theyare sold by Brooks, 1196 
Broadway, corner of 29th street, where a 
large assortment of all styles of boots and 
shoes are kept constantly on hand. Just 
now great reductions are being offered, 
which the public are appreciating. 








WHILE congratulating those who have 
the good forture to be born beautiful, we 
on the other hand, pity the household who 
has not had the geod fortune to obtaina 
paper of Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal Sal- 
eraius. Go immediately to your grocer 
and get a paper, and, our ho for it, you 
will pever use any other. It has been ‘an- 
alyzed by one of the most distinguished 
chemis's in the country, and pronounced 
perfectly’ harmless, and to produce one- 
eighth more bread or biscuit from the same 
barrel of flour than can be produced with 
any other. Besides, it only takes about one- 
half the quantity. Depot. 112 Liberty 
Street, N. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


We desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check 








THE in neni te 


COWARDLY . ASSAULTS. 

WHEN a candidate for high office is so 
well liked and so popular with the masses 
as to make his defeat difficult in a fair and 
honorable fight, mean and cowardly men 
are not wanting who delight in manufac- 
turing lies and slandering his good name. 
There are also those whose selfishness 
prompt them to prostitute their honor, per- 
vert truth, and ignore right for the sake of 
injuring a competitor in business, whose 
prosperity they envy and with whose busi- 
ness sagacity they have not the talent to 
successfully compete in an honorable way. 
These thoughis are suggested by the mean, 
cowardly attacks made upon me and my 
medicines, by those who imagine their 
pecuniary prospects injured by the great 
popularity which my standard medicines 
have acquired and the continued growth of 
my professional practice. Narrow-minded 
practitioners of medicine and manufaciurers 
of preparations which do not possess sufli- 
cient merit to successfuily compete for pop- 
ular favor have resorted to such cowardly 
strategy as to publish all sorts of ridiculous 
reports about the com sition of my medi- 
cines. Almanacs, ‘‘ Receipt Books,” and 
other pamplets are issued and scattered 
broadcast over the land, wherein these con- 
temptible Knaves publisb pretended analy- 
ses of my medicines and receipts for mak 
ing them. Some of these publications are 
given high-sounding names, pretend to be 
issued by respectable men of education 
and position for the good of the peopie— 
the more compietely to blind the reader to 
the real objec: of their circulation, which 
is to injure the sale of my medicines. ‘‘ The 
Popular Health Aimuanac” is the high 
sounding name of one of these publica- 
tions, which contains bogus receipts, with- 
out a grain of truthinthem. Not less de- 
void of truth are those which have been 
published by one Dr. L., of Detroit, in the 
Michigan Furmer, and ‘by other manufac 
turers of medicines in several so called 
journals of pbarmacy. They are all 
prompted by jealousy and utterly fail in 
accomplishing the object of their authors; 
for, notwithstanding ubeir free circulation, 
my medicines continue to sell more largely 
than any others manufactured in tbis 
couviry, and are constantly increasing in 
sale, despite the base lies concocted and 
circulated by such knaves. The people 
find that these medicines possess genuine 
merit, accomplish what their manufacturer 
claims for them, and are not the vile, poi- 
sonous nos'rums which jealous, narrow- 
minded physicians ano eneskioug compound- 
ers of competing medicines represent them 
to be. Among the large number of pre- 
tended apalyses published it is a significant 


fact that no two have been at ali alike— 


conclusively proving the dishonesty of 
their autbors. It is enough for the people 
to know that, while thousands, yes, I may 
truthfuily say millions, have taken my 
medicines and have been cured, Do one has 
ever received in "ey from their use. 
ik . Prercg, M. D., 
Proprietor of Dr. Pierce’s Medicines, 
World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOW TO STUP YOUR PAPER, 


THE INDEPENDENT 1s sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did net so 
expressly order, send a postal-card te reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
eacb paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montn, It 
your paper does not stop promptiy thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 


“postal” at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 





NOTICE. 


Persons to whom it may be more con- 
venient to pay their subscriptions to Toe 
INDEPENDENT in Boston can do so at the 
publishing office of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, 
41 and 45 Franklin Sireet, who will forward 
the same to us. All premiums, however, 
must go from New York. 


WHILE PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 
subdues irritation of the stomach and 
bowels, it is equally efficacious in its eff ect 
on the a. As a cure for Coughs, Colds, 
vee Sore Throat it is, without exceptien, 

rae ad to any and all others. A teaspoon- 

taken hourly wili cure the worst cold in 
a days. No one can afford to be with- 
out it.. Ask your Druggist to get it for 
you. Hiscox & Ce., Pharmaceutical and 








anufacturing Chemists, 163 William St., | 
New York. 


HAPPY INFLUENCE OF A GREAT 
SPECIFIC. 


For the preservation or recovery of 
health and strength, the diet should be 
wholesome and nutritious. When it hap- 
pens that the alimentary processes are dis- 
turbed by improper or half-masticated 
food the best remedy for the evil results 
of abusing the digestive organs is Hostet- 
ter’'s Stomach Bitters, a most agreeable, 
prompt, and genile remedy for dyspepsia, 
and for the bilious and evacuative irreg- 
ularities which result from it. The liver 
and bowels, in common with the stomach, 
experience its beneficent influences. The 
refuse of the system is carried off through 
its natural outlet, a healthy flow and secre- 
tion of the bile is promoted, and a power- 
ful impetus is given to assimilation in con- 
sequence of its use. It healthfully stim- 
ulates the bladder and kidneys when they 
are inactive, and by its tonic and regulating 
action fortifies the system against malaria. 


AN INTERESTING JOURNAL. 


PLEASURE-SEEKERS, a8 well as scientific 
men, will be interested in reading the New 
York Aguurium Journal, published semi- 
monthly, by Mr. W. C. Coup, at the 
Aquarium, corner of Thirty-fifth Street 
and Broadway, and designed to instruct 
and please the old and young and all 
classes, by illustrations of fish and articles 
on fish culture. The price of the journal 
is one dollar a year, and may be sent, post- 
age paid, to any part of the United States 
or the Canadas, while to patrons of the 
Aquarium it is distributed free. If the 
Jvurnal can be made as interesting as the 
Aquarium, it will certainly prove a success. 


“GET THE BEST.” 

“Tue best is the cheapest” is an old and 
true maxim. The best article for those 
needing spectacles or aids to sight is the 
‘‘Diarcond Spectacies.” . Every pair is 
stamped with the diamond trade-mark. 

Made by SPENCER Opt. Mre. Co., 

16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 














Tue GREATEST Discovery of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rhcumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and Pains in the Limbs, Back. and Chest is 
Dr. Tosias’s VENETIAN LINIMENT, tbirty 
years before the public and never failed, 





Sold by the Drugyists. Depot 10 Park 
Place. 
WHEN visiting New Yorg or Centennial 


stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag 
5 as oo European plan. 350 rooms, 

taurant first-class. ces moderate, 
Elevator steam, al] modern improvements 





NOTICE. 
THE FLETCHER PRIZE. 


THE will_ef the late Hon. RICHARD FLETCHER, 
LL D.. of Boston, by which Dartmoath College is 
made his rssiduary iegatee, provides for a Speeial 

d, t) be under the car* of the trustees of the said 
eollege, from the avails of ham they are to offer 
biennially a prize of FIVE HU OLLARS for 
the best cuey on the subject indicated 1n the follow- 
ing extract from the wii! 

In view of the numerous and powerful influences, 
eonsiantly aetive in drawing professed Christians 
int» fata’ conformity with the world, voth in spirit 
and practiee; in view, also, of the lamentable and 
amazing fact that Christianity fA. 80 little praeti- 
cal influewe’,even in cou tries nemina'!y Christian, 
it has seemed to me that some good might be = 

an 


increase the efficieney cf Christiari'y in gnats 
eountries,and recommend its accepeanes to the hea- 
then nations of the world.” 

The sec nd award of this Prize has reeently been 
made—to the Rey. WILLIAM W. FARIS, of Clinton, 
a an essay entitled “Children of the 

light,” e trustees do now inaceordance with the 
said will, pk the above-named Prize the third time. 
The essays are to be sent to the President of Dut- 
moutb College, on pny oe the twenty-fifth day of 
Degember, plume is to be attached to 
each, and inscribed on 8 ealed envelope containing 
the real name and residence of the writer. This en- 
yoope _ be o Hr only in ease thee Essay gainst e 

e. No exact prescription is made as to the length 
ot vi tne Essay ; but 8 book of moderate sise is contem- 
plated—say from 150 to 250 -s,16mo. Five hundred 
copies of the suceessful manuse ipt are to be ited 
and distribut d by the trus ees; beyond whie en a 
ber tlhe writer may retain, if he pleases, his copyright 
in the work. If no essay is found worthy of the Prize, 
the trustees are to pay the sum offered to some char- 
itable institution in New Hampshire, at their discre- 
tion. The committee of award are Rev. EDWIN B. 
WEBB, D. D.. of the Shawmut- Avenue Congregational 
church; Rev. ADONIRAM J. Gorpon, D.D., a the 
Clarendon-Street Baptist ehurch; Rev. JoHN EF. 
CoOKMAN D.D., of the Tremont-Strect Methodist 
ceburch, ail of Boston. yo The award is to be ren- 
dered on or before June 1-t, 1878. 

ASA D. SMITH, PRESIDENT 

Depragen COLLEGE, HANOVER, N. H., Dee. 18th, 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED BAIR DYDB best 
n the world. ee mventor has 
Gatir Dye for 37 
Injury to hie health—oroof that it is the only true ané 

rfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
poerTiey no ridicnl lous tinte; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes: leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tifal Biack or Brown. 8o'd and sroperty applied s 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, 

Y. Sold by ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactiy fitted to the Bald 
an 0 app and with work so {naveionsly cone 

og ww de. eacb ow from the 
r ing vy ef the same pate sent 
Leite a ae pre 


calobraved Wie Fuctory, No. 16 ond sc New CHLOE 
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GREAT REDUCTION. 


LADIS’. GENTS’, MISSES’, and CHILDREN’S 


BOOTS 
AND SHOES, 


BROOKS’. 


Ladies’ fine Button Boots, $3 and $4; worth $5. 
orth 33, ano Children’s Button Boots, $2 and $2 50; 


ye 
f. e Ca'f Double Sole Button Boots and 
ska LNG SHOES, cheap. 


OVERSHOES, 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE C:TY. 
WATERPROOP HIGH-BUCKLE OVERSHOES, 
THR LIGHTEST IN THE WORLD. 


NEW AND NICE 


SELF-ACTING OVERSHOES, 


PUT ON AND OFF WITHOUT USING THE HANDS. 


BROOKS’ PATENT CORK SOLE BOOTS AND 
SHOES, 
recommended by the best physicians and everybody. 


Awarded od —_— premium at the Great Centen- 
niai Exhibit 


1196 BROADWAY, COR. 29th ST. 
ART IN STAINED GLASS. 


Americans should no !onger import stained glass, 
for it is now proven at the Cent npia/ that the home 
mp pom this —— at u dg, erg & 

.of Staten Island, excels ey have been 
awerded ail honors. ese Poa supject or ze me- 
morial windows are for sale, now. D Erhio'tion. 
Box &, -tavieton Staten Island NV 


PECK & ONY DEB'S 








S pMeBlOAN CLUB 





The oest Skate in the world. An bp pe pe enten- 
aial gift Bnoclose stam» tor d+ seriv ive circular, with 
gee: ¥. to PECK & SN Y vER, 11’f’s, 1:26 Nassau 





Admirab y fitted to fulfillits object—to genet the 
art f:om its verv beginning. Meera Tribun 
Sorrento and ud Intaid Work fo or ‘Amateurs. 


A praetical idles of Seroll 
fe Inlaying, Silhouettes 
Home Ornamenuati n. 
Contains 50 full-sized Designs, 
new anv beautiful. The de- 
po el are worth more than } rice 
book. Elegantly bound. 8vo. 
For sale by Looksell 18 general- 
A Fig 5 y — on receipt of 
$1 5u. DS tive Circu- 
eular mailed to any Fy JOHN ILKINSUN 
Publisher, 55 Lake 8 r et, Chicago. 


Cancer 


Cured, by Dr. KINecLty. who has 

been engaged | in avery extensive and 

opr practice at KOME,N Y.,for more than twen- 
years. Thousands of persons ‘cured of this much- 

p Bho disease, who came from various pa ts ot tlie 
world, are now livinz witnes-es of his wondertul 
skiilin —s them fiom a tor and untimely 
‘th. Doctors, minist«rs,and he poor cured free. 
Write for a cireular, giving full guevieuiane. Address 


w J.P. KINGSLEY, M.D, Rome, N. Ye 
AGRICULTURAL. 


TREES. TREES. 


APPLE, yen mg es 
ORAN E, QUINCE 
ALL KINDS OF ORNAMENTAL. 
Hardy. thrif.y. reliable. Prices to suit the times. 


Now ‘is the time for Farmers to get orchurds at 
very little eost. Address 


SEARS, HENRY & CO., 
SENECA NURSERIE~, GENEVA, N. Y- 


coabinea CATALOGUE ist 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past years, and to 
all purchasers of our bouks, either 


Gardening for Profit, Practical Floriculture, 
or Gardening for Pleasure, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail.) 


To others, on receipt of 25c. 
Plain Plant or seed Catalogues, without 


plate, free to all. 


Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York, 



























aq FERTILIZERS. 
OLUBL 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 
It is prompt, active, and reliabie. Twelve ears’ 
successful use has snown ‘tto be of —_ Lor o7 
est pene 2 Price moderate. at st. nde 
ard xg nteed. rer further part culate ‘address 
PACIFIC GUANO CO., Boston.; E. 4 
Wind Conn.; SHARP Sa | & CxRPH NTER, 
aunbe Wat r $ . Phila, orH D. WOODRUF«¢, Lan- 
ng 


a, N. x. 





MATTHE\ baik G A RDEN SEED 
The latest produetion vt the inventor of f 
the ‘Hoterouk 

ee other Dr ls 

D use. has 

improved for 1877. 

{scriptive @'reular. Manus 


by 4 
KVERETT & SMALL, Besten, Mass.: 
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Weebly Market Review, 


{For week ending Friday. January 12th, 1877.] 


BEPORTED EXPRRASSLY FOR “THE LNDEPENDENT. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—Speculation in Rie has sub- 
sided. There is no demand for invoices, the 
consumptive demand is light, and the ex- 
cessive prices which are now ruling foree 
merchants to buy fur present wants. There 
is more disposition shown to make sales 
and the maiket can hardly be called as 
strong as it was last week. Maracaibos 
have been marked up during the week. 
Old Government Javas.—Prices are well 
maintained. There is nothing doing aside 





from the regular distributive demand, 
which is light. We quote: 

YS ee anes wecmwwe Gestadeawaces 26 @29 
Maracaibo........c0e0 doddwachanetap 22 @ws 
A ee oer ar “2 ws 
Rio, neon busPesvodeveuseeodesueses — _ 
- Me Jie ces Sacehergsece anand 24 24 
tp MD onwsecedensaviatens<caaded 23 oan 
eR aceeease weoweteat Sar ede Stese 23 @z26 


TEA.—The market has been less active. 
There is less desire on buyers’ part to oper- 
ate, and, though holders do not offer or show 
any disposition to make concessions, yet 
bids are scarcely up to late figures. Japan 
continue duil and neglected, there being 
very little inquiry for this description at 
the moment. Oolong.—There is a fair de- 
mand for most varieties comprehended 
under this head; but buyers refuse to pay 
any advance upon late prices, while holders 
do not offer freely; hence, sales are limited. 
Green is quiet. For choice crops of Teen- 
kai aod Moyune there is some demand and 
fair prices rule for same. Prices, on the 
whole, however, are unsatisfactory. We 
quote: 





Young Hyson...... pa aeeneees ® @75 

FYOOD .cceccccccccccccsces -80 @65 
Imperial....... -30 5 
Gunpowder.... .30 90 
OCOlnWe se... sie 30 @i5 
POV a Sas csasrce cocedeiescsdndcudes 23 @i 


SUGARS.—Rrfined continue in good 
demand and limited production. Values 
have not varied materially, except on 
Powdered Sugar, which is still scarce and 
higher. We also change quotations on 
Granulated. On this grade there seems to be 
more inquiry and it is rather scarce for im- 
mediate delivery. Bright Ye.low Sugars 
are more sought for than any other grade. 
Tne demand is largely in excess of produc- 
tion. We do not look for any material ad- 
vance over our present quotations. Mo- 
lasses Sugar, except the product of one or 
two refioeries, are entirely out of the mar- 
ket. Raw Sugars.—There has been con- 
siderable business done in this line since 
our last and prices are decidedly iv buyers’ 


favor. We quote: 
CHE'LORE... 80... ce ces ewecees sore — @I2 
MUSHOG oo 5: o:c0c sue 54560886 yoasee 12 a 
BOW GOCE ds bec dbo idéesdedscede 1234@Q12% 
CRNUIBG Oo cores cic cuencccsaacus 1134.@12 
White, protet A, Grocers.. ll, @11%¢ 
Steam Retined A........cssssceseee 113g@l1L 
MRE Ceri ands < cure cape Vow ersmeiest eau lW4@iL 
UBEC Oss 5k Stems cect cess Weeccree WA@lar 
WOMOW. cccccseotecskce MR EL PE 9-y(@id 


MOLASSES. — Loetninait Molasses. — 
There is notbing new to report in this line. 
The market continues steady at unchanged 
prices. New Orleans advices say there is 3 
better feeling there and prices are firm. 
The low grades are in large stock and no 
demand. Prime, strictly prime, and choice 
are scarcea' din good request at full prices, 
Foreign Molasses is dull und unchanged. 
We quote: 


New hae N6W. .ccccccsccccscccests @O0 

dol ES ene ene See tae 45 @58 
Meulate des. 60s odes bee cessesees 33 (@42 
Muscovado asd oeasaes: euduwepeeoden 33 @4i 


FISH.—Mackerel continue quiet, the de- 
mand oeing wholly of a jobbing eharacter. 
Dry Cod are in limiteddemand. Owing to 
the non-arrival of vessels with Box Herring, 
the stock has become reduced; and, with 
considerable inquiry, prices are very firm. 


Barrel Herring continue firm, We quote: 
George’s Cod, @ qtl...........— — 6 25 
Grand Bank God... us, 550 @5 7% 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl..... eee » 450 5 00 
Pickled’ Cod, @ bbl...... eeeee 5 5D @ 600 
Mackerel : 
Noe d SBRONGs oss ass os dos Sea e 20 00 @22 00 
TNs @ OMOEW igs ceativs cecesccee 10 00 @11 00 
Oe R Beas nc 5. cecectecceeeea 16 00 @I7 00 
ING: BS BAG sc ccccccccvttscss sees 10 00 @13 00 
No. 3 Large, N.........0006 ---10 00 @l1 00 
No. 3 Medium....-...-.-.-...- 8 00 9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, @ bbl., » Nes 17 00 @20 00 
Herring, Split, @ bbl. .. 400 @ 600 
Herring, Scale, 2 box...... ow 18 20 
Mefring, No. 1, @ box.........— 15 18 


SALT.—Liverpool Fine has ruled 


a. 


ull 





and prices of brands other than Ashton’s 
and Higgins’s show a slight decline. Bulk 
is dull, and, with eontinued liberal arrivals, 
prices tend dgwaward. We quote: 

Turk’s Island, @ busnel....... 2 p-] 
Liverpool, Ashton’s.......... 250 
Liverpool, other brands....... 1 30 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz 1 80 
in smali bags, 40 in a bbi..... +44@ 

In small poekets, 100 in a bbl..— 8 @ % 








GENERAL MARKET. . 


ASHES —There is no improvement to 
notice. We quote Pot 43 and Pearl 64@63 
cents. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The Flour mar- 
ket has ruled dull, with prices irregular. 
Standard Spring Wheat shipping extras 
continue in reduced supply and have ruled 
very firm, prices being relatively higher 
a’ the West than here. No. 2 extras and 
superfine have a so realized full figures, for 
the same reason; but Bakers’ extras and 
Trade and Fami!y brands have shown less 
buoyancy. Even Minnesota extras, which 
were lately held off the market, have been 
more freely offered at the quotations lately 
eurrent. The arrivals continue moderate; 
but, in view of the advanced rates of trans- 
portation, there has been no pressure to 
realize on standard brands at the expense 
of lower prices. The export trade has been 
light in all directions, including low-grade 
Spring Wheat extras. southern Flour has 
been dealt in chiefly for local account and 
prices remain as before. Rye Flour has 
not varied in price, with barely an average 
local jobbing trade. Corn Meal remaius 
quiet and rteady. 
@$4.10 per 100 ibs. 


Buckwheat Meal, $3.75 
We quote: 





Uneound Fiour.... . 2 50@ 5 50 
State Supers. -. 5 30@ 5 80 
suate No. 2.. «ee 4 W@ 4 65 
State Extra.......esceeceesccceces 5 85@ 6 00 
Ohio, ind., and Mica. Amber...... 6 45@ 7 2% 
White...... 7 W@ 8 VO 

Minnesota Seem to Faney..... 6 30@ 8 00 
< New Process........... 7 5U@LO HB 
Southern Flour.......... peccccece 5 4@ 8 7 
Rye Flour............. Gin cksedde 4 4u@ 5 10 
Corn Meal ......cccccccscee cocce WW@ 3 20 
Buckwheat Fiour, per 100 lbs...... 3 75@ 4 10 


GRAIN.—The Wheat market previous to 
yesterday ruled strong, the chief element of 
strength being a light stock of good grades, 
firm cable advices, and some speculative in- 
quiry on .Westero account for graded 
Spring. Business, however, was siow, and, 
wiih leas favoravle advices from Liverpool 
and the sources of supply, the market sub- 
sequently became weak, and to realize at 
the close concessions of 1 to 2 cents to buy 
ers would nave been necessary. Straight 
Nos. 1 and 2 were held firmly and with con- 
fidence; but on inferior quality holders 
showed some inclinatiun to yield, though 
not suificiently to insure free sales. Prime 
Winter 1s scarce and firm; but holders show 
a disposition to part wito inferior grades at 
prices lately current, if not a little less, 


Rye is firmly held and quiet. Barley has 
ruled in buyers’ favor. Buckwheat quiet. 
Coro has been more active. Oats are in 
zood demand. We quote: 

WHEAT: 

White State....... neomacmnsees 140 @1 55 
White Western.-...sseseesess 140 @1 55 
White Southern.............0. pominal. 

No. L Milwaukee........seeeee 147 @1i50 
No. 2 Milwaukee.........00006 148 @ilws 
No. 1 Chicago ed Gacsnd'« saunnak ahaa’ bomi al. 
NG ale Ste nace Rises ons cea ce 136 @1 40 
Amber Michigan............+- 140 @1 82 
RING GNMlE sc ccccececesacdicecs 91 @ 9% 
Kye, WesterD.........0.0. 000 - 8 @ & 
Bari€y.......008 Cie evivees - W @1 12 
Buck Wheat........ccceeceees - 8 @ 
CORN; 

Soutpern White....... we ccccte - 574@ 62% 
Soutnern Yeilow.......scesece 5¢ @ 6L 
Western White.......eeeeeeee pomival, 
Western Yellow.......seseee. - 58 @ 62 
Oats 

Batesecescccsespevcesic acme 499 @ 533 
WOMB csi caectiecsecsicee sgn 41. @ 50 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle have 
ruled duli, due io a great measure to the 
unsatisfactory condition of receipts, and 
closing prices show a decline. The sales 
were at 10}@114 cents for choice Steers and 
Oxen, to dress 58 lbs. to the gross cwt.; 
8@8+ for common, to dress 54@55 Ibs.; and 
84@I11 for ordinary to prime, to dress 55@57 
lbs. Good Much Cows were ia request, but 
iaferior grades were neglected. The quota- 
tions were $45@$75, Calf included. Calves 
have ruled quiet, but steady, at 7@9 cents 
for State Veals and $9@$10.50 for Grass- 
fed. For Sheep and Lamps the demand has 
been moderate, but prices are maintained, 
The former were quoted 4¢@6j cents. Live 
Hogs were dull, with prices easier. Dressed 
were firm, though not active. 6% cents was 
offered for the former, and for the latter 





oeit was demanded. The Soult for the 
week were 8,978 Beef Cattle, 102 Cows, 710 
Calves, 35,155 Sheep, and 25,335 Hogs. 


HAY.—There has beep quite an active 
inquiry for most kinds, and, with continued 
light receipts, due to the severity of the 
weather, priceshave advanced. We quote 
North River Shipping, 70@75 cents; Retail 
qualities, 75@$1.05; Clover, 70@75; and 
Salt, 50@60. Straw has also improved in 
demand and prices are somewhat firmer. 
The quotations are for Long Rye, 80@85 
cents; Short do., 60@65; and Oat, 55@70, 
cash. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for Hog 
products has been unsettled and feverish, 
opening higher, and subsequently reacting 
and closing lower, in sympathy with the 
course of prices at the sources of supply 
in the West. At the close the market was 
depressed, with a pressure to sell both 
Mess Pork and Lard, Box and Bulk Meats 
ruling comparatively steady on light sup- 
plies. The other departments have ruled 
quiet, with prices steady. We quote: 


Bsr: 
Piain Mess, bbl.. 









-10 50@12 00 
Extra Mess..... -12 VO@13 00 
Prime Mess, tierc -19 0U@21 v0 
Packet, bbl...... -14 00@:5 00 
City Extra India Mess, tierce....25 00@26 00 
PORK: 
Mess, Western.......-.+0+ 17 25@18 00 
Prime, Western......ee-eeeeeeee 14 WU@14 25 
Prime Me@88.........ceecceeecees 16 50@17 00 
LarD: 
West. Steam, tes., pr., #@ 100 tbs. Bs % gu - 
City Steam, tierces............ 
Keittle-rendered....... ecccccce --— it 0 
No. 1, erce8.....ccccccccccese _- 10 75 
Refined.....csccscccseseseeseelO OO IU 75 
HAs: 
PIC le®. oc ccccccceccccccesececce eo bear ttn) 
Dry Salted...... dtdccecccaseces ae 1044@10 
SHOULDERS: 
Pickied.. ass en sakystebeeseels ang q 
Dry Salted .......ccececccceccescees 
Bacon, Dry Baited...........s0e00% - IK@ 954 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK. — The 
market continues quiet and prices are 


steady. We quote: 

DoMESTIO oe 

White City, @ th............eeeeeeee 5%@ 6 
Country + ixed pe of woolens)..... ao 3% 
City Colored..........eceeeceeeeeee - ¥@l 
PaPER STOCK: 

Imperfectious......... aacackeunnaies 344@ 3% 
No. 1 White Shavings..........++++- 5 5g 
Book Stock — ecceccccccccccccce 445@ 4% 
Common Papers.......eceeececeeeee 1 @i 


WOOL.—The “ne bas been dull and 
a decline is reported on all descriptions of 
Domestic, XX Onio excepted. Previous 
to the close of 1876 the idea of lower 
prices ruling before the new Spring clips 
commenced to arrive was thought to be 
altogether out of the question; but with the 
entrance of the new year and a continued 
dullness dealers have floally been obliged 
to accept lower prices and still exhibit a 


disposition torealize. We quote: 
American XXX....... $e emnend —0 @—2 
Semiecuecacaseagecas —36 @—48 
- Drdccasavcrncskadd —3 @—+4 
A, Combing. cs cciccccccccccvess P 
Gs E PONG cc cccscceccccedess —22 
Superfine Pulled....... eccccecce -— 35 
Valparaiso, Unwashed........... —19 
DORR TRG as 6. ccb. 5090 coc seccene —24 
TOM, CORES. 6. cccccccccccccccs —18 
8. A., *Cord’a, Washed Kanes eevee te 
EL , Speen ebehiaate b= B 5) 
Smyrna, Unwashed............. o15 
Smyrna, Washed.............+- 516 


Cai. Sp’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, medium.. 24 
Cal. 8. ., Unwashed, coarse.... 21 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 15 


re 
PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—Reccipts for the week, 20,398 
pkgs. The market for State Butter has 
continued very dull and the tendency of 
prices in buyers’ favor. Business is limited 
to a slow, dribbling movement through 
regular channels. Western fresh has 
arrived freely for the season, a good deal 
of delayed stock coming in. It is less 
active than heretofore and, we think, accu- 
mulates in store. Prices for it are nom- 
inally unchanged, but the feeling is weak. 





We quote: 

State, Dairies, firkins and tubs....... 20 
State, Creamery, select invoices. ...36 
State, half-firkin tubs............... 22 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to prime..... 23 @30 
State, VETY POOF... ..eceseecseccseees 16 
Western, Creamery......... eegeccass 32 
Western, firkius............. adenmane 15 
Western, Dairy, tubs..............0.. 18 
Western, Factory, tubs...........0.. 5 

Roll Butter......-... bance eas sinned 15 @%4 


CHEESE.—Receipts for the week, 2,450 
packages. The market has been very quiet. 
Exporters have slowly bought the good to 
low grades at say from 12}c. down to al- 
most nothing, according to quality. They 
have shown no disposition to take the high 


| grades at the rates asked. The home de- 





mand has been very moderate, The 
Liverpool quotation is 68s. Freight by 
steam to Liverpool, 45@50e. Geld, 1063; 
Commercial 60-day bills on London, 
$4.81@$4.382 gold per £ sterling. We 
quote: 

State, Factory, fancy September.. 1476 
State, Factory, fair u jeune Belevese pee 
State. Factory, poor to fair.. ...... 

State, Farm airy, < to prime.. ~$ 
Western, Factory, t., fancy 

Western’ Factory, aaa to fine. . +g 





Western, Factory, fair to good.. 
Western, Factory, skimmed......... 4 
EGGS.—Receipts for the week, 1,832 
packages. Fresh have continued very 
scarce, and our present quotations have 
been held nearly all the week. The de- 
mand is by no means heavy and only the 





small supply sustains the market. Limed 
are very irregular in price. We quote: 
Jersey, single barrels..... @42 
State and Penn......... @39 
Western and Canadian. 38 
Limed, State, prime.. 22-25 @27 
Limed, Western, prime hepideainase weiss 25 @26 
Limed, Western, poor to fair........ 23 @25 
FRUITS.—Apples are quiet; but the 


feeling is better. Cranberries are in light 
demand and weaker. Florida Oranges are 


duil and stock is accumulating. Grapes 
are dull. We quote: 

APPLES; 

Western N. Y.. selected winter.... 1 75@ 2 00 
Western N. Y.. mixed lots......... 1 25@ 1 75 
Good to prime Near-by, per bbi.... 1 00@ 1 2 
CRANBERRIES: 

Jer-ey. choice, per bush. crate....— —@ 3 00 
Jersey, goud, per bush. crate..... 250@ 287 
Jersey, eboice. per bbl..........-- 8 k@ 9 00 
Jersey, good, per bbl...........4- 8 W@ 8 50 
Cape Cod, choice, per Dbl......... 900@ 9 50 
Mass. and R. L., large bbl«., fancy.10 00@ 10 50 
Mass.ad R. L.,large bbl.,fairto pr. 8 50@ 9 50 
GRAPES: 

Catawba, per Ib...... badeensicdddunegens 10 @13 
ORANGES: 

Florida, per bbl........ sendasehae 6 50@ 8 00 
Pia, POP BOK... cc vcccccceccecce 3 00@ 6 00 


DRIED FRUITS.—The demand for Ap- 
ples has been moderate. Peeled Peaches 
are scarce and firm. Uapeeled nominal. 
Other varieties quiet, We quote: 


Apples, State, 1876........0-eeeeeeee 44@ 51 
Apples, Western, 1876, prime........ 5 53% 
Apples, Southern, 1876, iu, choice 5 5g 
Apples, Southern, 1876, fair to good. 4 

Peaches, peeled, ON cans dnitvnnes 20 

Peaches, unpeeled, halves. iii 
Peaches, unpeeled, ——— 





Black berries, 1876, prime..... a 
Cherries, 1876, prime Resakccwsedaeena 
Raspberries, i inivincivsaseotie 
HOPS.—The tone of the market is weak 
and the demand very light. We quote: 
Crop of 1876, State, fancy............-6. 23@25 
Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime......... 17@22 
Crop of 1876, GO dade nntavureanceatad 15(@23 
Crop of 1876, Wis., fair to prime......... 12@17 
Crop of 1875, State, fair to prime......... §@12 


POTATOES.—Pvachblow and Rose are 
retailing rather faster, but are unchanged 
in price. Shipping grades have ruled bet- 
er. Sweet Potatoes are out of stock. We 
quote: 

Peachblow, per Dbl..........e00e0- $3 50@3 75 
Early Rose, prime, per bol.. ...... 3 50@3 75 
Peerless. prime, doubie-headed bbis. 3 0v py 
Sweet, Yellow, Delaware, per bbl... 4 50@5 00 

SEEDS.—Clover is quiet. Timothy is 

dull, Flaxseed firm. We quote: 


Clover. Western, 1876, prime,per lb. 1544@ 1544 
Timothy, good to prime, per bush 1 90 @ — — 
Flaxseed, Western, rough......... 1 62 @1 70 





TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


tn Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of time in 
elling our goods. 


SEND FOR NEW PRICB-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-0. Box 5643). 31 and 33 Vesey 8t., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


E. & 0. WARD, 


Produce Commission Merchants 


and Sole Agents for Alex. Hornby 
Steam-Cooked Cereals, 


279 WASHINGTON ST., N. Y. 
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Financial, 
THE VANDERBILT ESTATE. 


Astor, Stewart, and. Vanderbilt (the 
three richest men of this city and in the 
nation and among the richest men of the 
world) have died within the last two years, 
all of them past seventy years and two of 
them past eighty years of age. All three 
agree in being governed by the same gen- 
eral principle in the final disposal of their 
vast estates. The first inherited the basis 
of his fortune; and the other two made 
their fortunes, the one asa trader and the 
other by the skillful manipulation of steam- 
boats and railroads. The last of the three, 
rougher and less cultivated than either of 
the other two, was their superior as a 
money-making genius and is generally esti- 
mated to have died the richest man. He 


who amasses an estate of nearly a hundred 


millions of dollars in a single life-time 
evinces, as compared with the average man, 
an immense degree of mental power. The 
result is not one of mere luck, except as 
rare gifts may be regarded as a matter of 
luck. A much better word to explain 
these gifts is the term Providence. 

The will of Mr. Vanderbilt, executed 
January 9th, 1875, with a codicil dated 
June 30th, 1875, was opened the day after 
his funeral; and the following is a sum- 
mary of his bequests: 

Mrs. Frank A.Vanderbilt, United States bonds. $500,000 


Also house and lot at No. 10 Washington 
Place, with furniture, pictures, etc. Also 


New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 

CORN RENN UD oes ccassccccosesscecue eoeeee+ 200,000 
Mrs. PREDS JaBo Croes ........cccccscessece-seese 500,000 
MAES RRR BD, TRO, .cccccccens+eecesencsnaguen 500.000 
Mrs. Maria Louise Clark......... ssccccccsccee oo 500,000 
Mrs. Bophia FT. TOETeMee .... ss ccssvcccvsscovscese 500,000 
Mrs. Mary Alicia La Bau. .. — ......ccee--00- 500,000 
Mrs. Ethelinda Allen, income of,............... 400,000 
Mrs. Eliza Osgood, income Of............ sees 300,000 
Mrs. Catherine Lafitte, income of,,............. 500,000 
Cornelius J. Vanderbilt, his son, income of.... 200,000 
Phebe Vanderbilt, per annum, for life....... - 1,20 
Phebe Ann Blake, per annun, for life.. - 300 


Rebecca Little and daughter, per annum, 1, for 
err 






Cs FF ORICA sion ib dencddssesidcs 


Phebe Ann Dustan ...........cceccere. cccccccees 5,000 
| eee eer ery 5,000 
Charlotte Haskell. .. . 0.00) .ccscescsesevess 5,000 
Phebe Ann Dustan’s three daughters, Gacki. 5,000 
CRS DOMDOR ise 5 a0 sscsecincss cid. cacwenes 2 10,000 
Dre SORSR DAMS 66 © 00s. caccddcesccedociecescscecs 10,(00 
Captain James Braiste Dh isapbs' ein ew oink 4,000 
Lambert Wardell, an old and faithful clerk.. 20,000 
William K. Thorn, Jr. ........... 25,000 
Samuel Patten Hand, “son of Obadiah, a 

Brother of my mother ”............cccesseoes cs 5,000 
SNS i AE. cb sanvbr vine mncnausckuesontensal 20,000 
Maria Lechoer, wife of General Gordon Gran- 

Ssces, ©. .- po ctase-4nshghcansbegeS <p. Sebbbibeons 10.000 
Mr. Samuel Barton. peas .s) OOEW AK? SSpeeeaeeae 25,000 


William H. Vanderbilt, all ‘the rest, residue, 
and remainder. 


The codicil adds 2,000 shares of New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
stock to the bequest of $500,000 given in 
the will to his wife, and also makes the fol- 
lowing additional pic 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, son of William H. 
Vanderbilt. Harlem pons ‘ 
Also N. Y.C.& H.R. R.R. shares.. 
William K. Vanderbilt, son of William H. Van- 
derbilt, N.W.C. & H.R. R.R. shares ...... - 20,000 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt, son of William H. 
Vanderbilt «(when of age), N. Y. C.& H.R. 
R.R. shares 
Georg? Vanderbilt, son of William H. Vander- 
bilt (when of age), N. Y. C. & H. R. R.R. 


shares ..... ..... 20,000 


The great bulk of the property is given 
to his son William H. Vanderbilt. There 
are no gifts of a public nature and but two 
or three outside of his own family. The 
theory of Mr. Vanderbilt seems to have 
been that of John Jacob Astor; and, hence, 
he imitated his example in giving nearly 
the whole of his property to one of his 
children, though by no means omitting 
amply to provide for the others. Every 
testator has an undoubted legal rizht to ex- 
ercise, within the limits of law, the will- 
making po ver in whatever manner seems to 
him good; yet we do not regard such dis 
criminations among children as just and 
suitable to the relations which they in com- 
mon hold, or such omissions of public 
beneficence as evincing the highest style of 
citizenship, A wider and more generous 
distribution of so large an estate would ac- 
cord much better with the general sense 
of mankind. The laws of this country 
forbid the English process of entailment, as 
hurtful to the interests of society. On this 
subject the laws are right ; and all efforts 
indirectly to secure what they are meant 
to prevent are contrary to the genius of 
American institutions. Fortunately, such 


efforts are rare and at most can attain only 
a transient success, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


NEW YORK STATE BANKS. 


THE superintendent of the banking de- 
partment of this state, in his report to the 
legislature, states that eighty-four banks 
are doing business in this state, organized 
under the laws thereof. This is the same 
number of banks that reported to the de- 
partment in 1875. Four new banks were 
established during the last year and four 
were closed; and, hence, there has been no 
increase of state banks. The following 
summary of the quarterly reports of these 
banks shows their condition on the 23d of 
September, 1876: 

RESOURCES. 
EMOMS AME GIGORMG. .. 0.0.0.0 00cdccccccccaces $63,062,801 
Due from directors of the bank, 
included in loans and discounts, $2,132,894 
SIWOROMEEME pacvnccecs 00 Sasboncsvognuaseasses 
Due from trust companies, state, national, 





and private banks and brokers........ ... 6,884,113 
Real estate........ pesenes¥esgacasececnreccesee 2,246,714 
ETEEE 00 <ossncus -ctcnses~ s0engnsuotedendneences 1,609,943 
Bonds and mortgages ..... ....cssessecessecs 368,148 
ND . cy eb dinceaeeeipibehicdes Siienmisebaes 6,850,375 
United States legal-tender notes and cir- 

culating notes of national banks ......... 11,285,947 
GB SMR tno kscsbecdscccccdcvcces ccovees 7,779,216 
Loss and expense account. ............ .. .. 487,719 
Assets not included under either of the 

BOTS MSBES. 2.0. cccccceccssecesccece seeseoene 90,937 
BOE FOF COMEB......5.cccccscccice sccccccses cove 261 

SOE, div catrecnvcncesosscoctanestanentsall 100,759,644 
LIABILITIES 
ne $24,463,317 
ND. 6 sins caccrnsnsarestnccincecsnssoune 2,564,756 
Undivided profits. .....ccccsccces coccccccs ove 6,021,340 
CIR. . s: pacendcebavekeneesdeceoecsoke 70,435 
Due depositors on demand.,................. 56,774,912 

Due to trust companies, state, national, 

and private banks, and brokers...... See 8,786,415 
Due individuals and corporations other 

than banks and depositors ...........-.... 370,265 
Due treasurer of the State of New York... 1,489,324 
Amount due not included under either of 

RD MOO DONO soi cissccnss sdcicccccccccs bie 218,7 
I ONIN, cinicscssnk sonscisscnccossceenens 136 

 ccnncnnssenescucbesstesecass scdeeee $100,759,644 


The amount of banking capital reported 
September 18th, 1875; was $24,915,090, as 
against $24,463,317 on the 23d of Septem- 
ber, 1876, showing a decrease of $451,773. 
So also the loans and discounts at the for- 
mer date were $68,191,919, as against $63,- 
062,801 for the latter, showing a decrease 
of $5,130,118. At the former date these 
banks had $77,895 of their notes in circu- 
lation, which at the latter date were re- 
duced to $70,435. 

The system of state banks has not wholly 
died out in this state, as it has not in other 
states of the Union; and one reason is to be 
found in the Federal taxes, to which the 
national banks are subject and from which 
state banks are exempt. Both classes of 
banks are equally taxed under state laws; 
yet the national banks, because they are 
national, are taxed under the laws of Con- 
gress and pay annually some seven millions 
of dollars in taxes to the Government. The 
Comptroller of the Currency has several 
times recommended Congress to repeal the 
tax on bank deposits, as being burden- 
some andimpolitic. If it is the purpose of 
the Government to foster and encourage the 
national system of banking, then common 
sense dictates that it should not load the 
system down with excessive taxation, and 
thus make it uninviting to banking capital. 
Congress has not yet exercised this common 
sense, and when it will do so it would be 
rather hazardous to guess. 








MONEY MARKET. 


THERE was a generally cheerful feeling 
in Wall Street all through last week; and, 
while the rates for money on call loans 
were lower, all the leading speculative 
and investment stocks were higher. There 
was a large amount of business done at the 
Stock Exchange, and the talk about the 
dangers of the political situation was 
abandoned for more profitable subjects. 

The cause of the better feeling among 
the Wall-Street operators was partly the 
information that the rates of freight on 
the great trunk lines from Chicago to the 
Atlantic ports were to be raised on Monday, 
and partly a sympathetic movement with 
the advance in Western Union Telegraph, 
which was forced-up to 75} on Saturday. 
What the precise meaning of the move- 
ment in Western Union may be is not 
clearly understood in the Street, though it 
is generally supposed to be the result of a 
pool combination. There are some who 
think it is merely a movement to make a 
market tosellon. Let it be as it may, the 
stock has taken the lead on the Stock Ex- 
change, in spite of all the efforts of Atlantic 
and Pacific to produce an opposite effect. 








A very favorable Bank Statement came 
in good time to sustain the upward tend- 
ency of prices. The figures of the State- 
ment, compared with that of the week be- 
fore, show an increase in ‘the surplus re- 
serve of $2,355,125, the total amount being 
now $20,813,325. The following were the 
various items: 


Totals. Changes. 
EDGES 050 <osuve soccveucedé -$254,173.400 Dec. $626,700 
ee a 39,787,400 Inc. 1,366,600 
Legal tender............++ 37,042,909 Inc. 1,759,700 
Deposits Inc. 3,084,700 
Circulation Ine. 13,900 





The supply of loanable funds is on the 
increase and the rates on call loans have 
been reduced from 6a7 to 5a6 per cent.7 
on miscellaneous securities. 

The gold market has recovered its tone, 
and the price, after falling to 105%, ad- 
vanced to 106}. 

The heavy snows, which must greatly im- 
pede the traffic of the Western roads, do 
not seem to have produced any feeling of 
alarm in Wall Street. The advance in the 
leading stocks has been large, except in 
Lake Shore. The rise for the week was 
214 in Western Union Telegraph; Michigan 
Central, 1 per cent.; New York Central, 2; 
Harlem, 2: Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western, 114; Delaware and Hudson, 1}; 
Illinois Central, 11g. The decline was in 
Northwestern 1}, and in St. Paul’s 2H. 

Government bonds, state bonds, and rail- 
road mortgages are generally firm and a 
fraction higher. 

On Thursday last a new call for $10,- 
000,000 five-twenties of 1865 was advertised, 
to mature April 10th, and this caused a de- 
cline in London to 105 for 1865s, 1083 for 
1867s, 10834 for ten-forties, and 107} for 
new fives. 

A good deal of excitement has been 
created by the announcement of intended 
reduction of capital by some of our larger 
banks, to the extent of $12,000,000, in con- 
sequence of the onerous taxes which are 
laid upon them by both the state and the 
national governments; and meetings have 
been held by the Chamber of Commerce 
and other bodies for the purpose of in- 
ducing our legislature to reduce the tax 
which has been imposed upon banking cap- 
ital in this state. This movement has been 
promptly acknowledged at Albany by Mr. 
E. C. Cowdin, who has introduced a bill, in 
compliance with the wishes of Wall Street ; 
but it will be too late to prevent the re- 
duction of capital in some instances, though 
it may do soin others. The principle of 
taxing capital employed in banking any 
more than when employed in other kinds of 
business isso manifestly unjust that no one 
can consistently defend it. 

A correspondent in Mercer, Pennsyl- 
vania, desires some explanation of the de- 
cline in the current price of the New York 
National Park Bank. But we know of no 


special cause, except that, the earnings of 
the bank not warranting so high a dividend 
as it had been in the habit of paying, the 
value of the stock had a corresponding 
decline. The bank suffered from a theft 
committed by its first teller not long ago; 
but it was not sufficient to seriously impair 
its standing. It has had a change of 
officers, in consequence of the death of 
its president; but it still stands high 
among our banking institutions and 
managed by men of well-established chien! 
acter and great experience as bankers. All 
our banks have made less money than they 
did during the ‘flush times,” and many of 
them have prudently reduced their custom- 
ary dividends, while some have found it 
advisable to reduce their capital. There is 
nothing in the published statement of the 
Park to cause any uneasiness or lack of 
confidence on the part of its stockholders. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 13TH, 1877. 





EOD. v5 cic dcoe0,0 cosesisas cscs 130 
American Exchange............ 105 
COMMERCE... 000000 coccccccecs 1053¢ 
IS STE Ee eee ee 68 
Wurth NaWonel. .:..s..cccccccees 98 
OR oo sik wcac asks saebeate’ - 140 
Fifth re eee pe 
Gallatin National........s.eccse. 112 
ONO ea drei hacccisi. TS ee 
OS EC OCTET Ee Pee 108 
Merchants’...... seesetewae cates ae 
MewWONOIMAR. 6.6. 6k cK otee Sue 
PEON, RONG 0:6 sons 0h '0i9 6s. c0 sa Rah 115g 
NOLEN AIMGTION <5 0:5 6 <ictinscsmamaas 90 
BE isa a eer eeeeske eee - 106 
State of New York, Nh. Weii se ccs J TIGY 





$10, $25, $50, $100, $200. 


EX ANDER FROTHINGHAM 

i? We Street, New York, Bankers and ¢okee 

invest in Stocks of a legitimate character. The firm 

numbers among its poirone many #h9 have become 
ham te invest- 


Tich ag = Froth’ una 
ments. Stocks ee and carried long as desired 


on tw" Goud fo from’ oe to ave per cent. 





[January 18, 1877. 





FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU J St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to bu 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

e shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GoLtpD and GoLn Cov- 
Pons, CoLLECT DIVIDENDs and Town, CounrTy, 
and STATE Coupons, etc., and buy and sell on 
Commission all ‘MARKETABLE TOCKS and 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING ‘DEPARTMENT we receive de 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 
rate of four per cent, 


FISK & a 
0 PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value Inoversix years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal; neither we nor our custom rs 
ever took an acre of land ~~ foreclosure. Send 
for partion’ wy gad ee fe ren 

J.B. WATKINS & CO. “LAWRENCE, KAN.; or 
HENRY fnexileon Manager 
2 Cedar Street, New York. 














BOWERY SAVINCS BANK. 
NEW YORK, December Iith, 1876. 
A Semi-Annual Dividend at the rate of 
“IX PER CENT. 
perannum onallsums of Five Dollars and upward, 
and not exceeding One Thousand Dollars, and of 
FIVE PER CENT. 
perannum onall sumsin excess of One Thousand 
Dollars, and not exceeding Three Thousand Dollars, 
which shal) have been deposited at least three 
months on the lst day of January next, will be al- 
lowed to the Depositors, and will be payable on or 
after MONDAY, January 15th, 1877, in accordance 
with the provisions of the by-laws. 
By order of the Trustees. 
SAMUEL T. BROWN, President. 
G. H. GOGGESHALL, Secretary. 


INVESTMENTS. 


How shall we Invest ? 


SAFETY THE HIGHEST CON- 
SIDERATION. 


PROFIT COMBINED WITH SAFETY. 


We offer First-Class City and County 
Bonds that bear 7, 8, and 10 per cent. These 
Securities are very desirable and combine the 


important elements of Safety and Profit in 





a most eminent degree. Send for price-lists 


and circulars. 


A. W. Beasley & Co,, 


DEALERS IN MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
No. 12 Wall Street, N. Y. 





The Bridge that ha~< Carried you Sately Over 
A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 
CY, known all over New England and the Middie 
States as the Agency mhose Interest vow —— are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY e Cou- 
ponsof Covers Bonds, has enlarged its pee and 
changed its name to ‘ THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
NTRAL Lg omen oean AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its r or management. If acertain 
Ten per Cent. will satis ou, —_— for Circular 
and ferences ACT x3 Kansas, Missouri, ani 
Central Illinots Loan A Jacksonville, [linois. 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 346 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH OFFICE NO. 61 LIBERTY S(TREBT, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, January Ist. 1877. 








Capit | Le Oe ne en $200,000 “0 
nsurance Reserve.............. 61,713 54 
Net Surplus 180, 176 34 34 

otal Asset <a $441, S89 SS ss 
Unsettled Losses 7,650 00 





ANUARY 9th, 1877. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have thts day de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE R CENT. 
Also an extra dividend of Two AND Ona-BeLe PER 
CENT., payable on demand 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street 


ash Sufplus - -"- % 6929776 o8 


Cross Assets 
Jan. ! 





11876 - - - - 1,592 775 09 
B. 8. WALOOTT, President, 

I. REDMSEN LANE, Secretary. 

CHARLES L. ROB Assista t Searetars 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











THE INTEROCEANIC SHIP-CANAL. 


WE learn that Secretary Fish is negotiat- 
ing a treaty with the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment in reference to the proposed construc- 
tion of a ship-canal across the Isthmus. 
The theory to be accomplished is, to have 
a belt of land on either side of the canal, 
of some hundred miles in width, that shall 
be neutral territory in the event of war, 
and to have the waters at either end, to the 
distance of a hundred nautical miles, 
placed in the same category. This is a 
provisional arrangement antecedent to any 
efforts in the direction of construction. 
The expectation is that other nations will 
enter into the plan and bind themselves by 
solemn treaty to regard the land and the 
waters embraced in the arrangement as 
neutral territory in the time of war. 

The Nicaraguan route is unquestionably 
the best one for connecting the two oceans 
by a ship-canal. The cost is estimated at 
about one hundred millions of dollars, and 
the time necessary for the construction, 
after all the preliminary arrangements are 
made, is placed at about ten years. The 
project has been much discussed for many 
years ; yet until a comparatively recent 
date no positive and active steps looking 
to the end have been taken. It now seems 
highly probable that the idea will become 
an accomplished fact in less than thirty and 
possibly less than twenty years. It will 
and it should be an international enterprise. 
Both Europe and the United States have a 
common interest in it and must co operate 
to gain the end. It is too large an under- 
taking for private capital, and no merely 
private corporation could protect itself in 
either its prosecution or the management of 
the work when completed. 








FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Tue following figures, giving the ton- 
nage and receipts from tolls on all the 
canals of this state, show the decline of the 
canal business: 





Tons. Tolls, 
~. 4,172,129 21,340,004 
+. 4,859,858 1,590,032 
Hepenndeensd 5,804,583 2,687,071 
1SibOS0 RC dse cnet eheQeaged 6,364,782 2,976,718 
Wiice- cccrecoscagensssveced 6,673,370 3,072,411 
BED stvannsebesdnts egeauband 6,442,225 4,246,563 
satan ea oe coawcsn kee e) 5,598,578 5,188,943 
BB nce scccccccseess cos ic 1,171,296 1,292,623 


It will be seen by the above that the re- 
ceipts from tolls in 1876 were but $47,381 
more than they were in 1837. 


— The following shows the taxes collected 
in this state for state purposes during the 
years specified: 


In 1873 the state tax W@3S........0...sseseseee $14,800,903 38 
In 1874 the state taX WAS........ccec0... coos 15,727,482 08 
In 1875 the state tax WAS. .....cccccce sovsces 14,206,680 61 
In 1876 the state tax WAS................- cee 8,529,174 32 


The great reduction in 1876, as compared 
with 1875, was due not to a decrease in 
current expenses, but to the payment of de- 
ficiencies and debts in 1875, that, being paid, 
ceased to be a tax burden, 


—Memorials from various boards of trade 
in different parts of the country are being 
sent to Congress in regard to the silver 
question. The most of them are adverse 
to the remonetization of silver, and all of 
them agree that it would be wise to secure 
an international conference on the subject. 
The truth is, the silver question is a larger 
question than any one nation can prudent- 
ly undertake to settle without knowing 
what is to be the policy of other nations. 


—The city tax of Rochester, in this sta te 
in 1840 was $1.20 per capita, and in 1876 it 
has risen to $13.43 per capita. How is this 
and why is it? Taxpayers naturally ask 
this question, and would like to hear the 
true answer. 





DRY GOODS. 


THE tendency of the market for domestic 
cotton goods is still toward higher points, 
and the growing demand as the season opens 
is not likely to check the advancing move- 
ment of prices. In many styles of goods 
there is a reduced production, while the 
price of the raw material shows no 
symptoms of a decline, notwithstanding 
the largeness of the crop. 

The transactions of the week in staple 
fabrics from first hands have been ona 
steadily augmenting scale; but there are no 
evidences of speculative purchases. The 
buying is to meet the legitimate demands 
of current trade and to keep up assortments. 


The whole week has shown a greater de- 
gree of activity than has heretofore been 
known in midwinter and the close of the 
week was more active than at the opening. 
Most of the business done now is on a very 
secure basis. There isso general a feeling 
of distrust among merchants and the fail- 
ures of dry goods houses enjoying a good 
reputation during the past two years have 
been so numerous that an unusual degree 
of caution is shown in granting credits, 
and especially to new concerns. A few 
years of prosperity will, of course, beget 
confidence, and credits will be extended; 
but for the present a merchant’s reputation 
must be doubly gi't-edged to secure a good 
reception either among agents or jobbers, 

The demand for brown sbeetings and 
shirtings continues very good and the 
sales of the leading makes are close up to 
the supply. Prices are very firm and an 
advance is confidently anticipated. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
limited supply for ail the favorite makes, 
and, as the manufacturers have no reserves, 
the market is in no danger of being over- 
stocked. Prices are firm and generally 
without nominal change, though in some 
instances the rates have been increased by 
lessening the discounts. 

Print-cloths are without much change, 
though the market is firm and prices are 
likely to go higher. The manufacturers 
are counting on 5c. for 64 extra standards 
before the first of February. 

Prints are comparatively quiet; but there 
are no indications of any decline in prices, 
though buyers are hesitating to give their 
orders. A fair buying movement is re- 
ported in dark and medium fancies and 
the new styles put upon the market are 
firmly held at 74 cents. Wide cambrics 
are in somewhat better demand, and shirt- 
ings are selling steadily at unchanged 
prices. Some of the staple prints which 
have not yet been marked up will proba- 
bly be advanced in price before long. 

Ginghams are in rather better demand. 
Prices are firm, but without material 
change. 

Cheviots are in growing demand, with 
favorable indications of an active business 
later in the season. Prices are firm and 
unchanged. 

Cottonades are in a dubious condition; 
and, although they will, as a matter of 
course, follow the drift of the market, 
there is an uncertain feeling in relation to 
these goods, both on the part of agents and 
of jobbers. It is certain that there has 
been a large reduction in the production of 
cottonades, and that the market is firm on 
the usual business at this season of the 
year. By the end of the month there will 
doubtless be a more satisfactory feeling and 
a steadier market. 

Cheviots are in good demand for the 
season and prices are well maintained, 

Colored cottons are generally in a good 
condition for the opening of the spring 
trade. The stocks in first hands are in no 
case greater than will be required and 
prices are steady. 

Hosiery is in better request, with special 
liveliness in cotton hose and half hose. 
The sales are mostly of the low grades. 

Spool cotton isin more active demand 
since the revision in the prices of the six- 
cord spools. In other kinds there is no 
change to be reported. 

Woolen goods are beginning to receive 
a greater degree of attention from the 
trade, and the presence of an unusually 
large number of purchasers gives the ap- 
pearance of activity to the market not 
usual in January. The buyers are from 
the South and the West and our clothing 
houses are buying more freely; but not for 
speculative purposes, as they might be 
expected to do when the low range of 
prices is considered. It is undeniable that 
the prices now ruling are too low to afford 
a profit to the manufacturer, and when 
that is the case production must cease and 
prices advance. But these considerations 
do not seem to have much influence with 
buyers, and it is not altogether unlikely 
that the ‘‘ political situation,” which is 
more talked about than understood, renders 
purchasers timid and restricts them in their 
operations. 

Worsted coatings continue in very good 
demand and the supply is nearly absorbed 





by standing orders, The lower grades of 





worsted coatings and of cotton warps are in 
less demand. 

Cloths and doeskins are without any im- 
portant change, either in the demand or in 
prices. 

Fancy cassimeres are receiving a good 
deal of attention just now and an improve- 
ment is noticed in all grades. It is encour 
aging to know that the finest qualities and 
the best styles meet with the most favor 
and maintain the best prices. The domes- 
tic production of cassimeres has now at- 
tained to a degree of excellence that bids 
defiance to foreij,n competition. 

In other descriptions of domestic woolen 
fabrics there is no change calling for special 
comments. The market is quietand prices 
steady. 

In foreign dry goods there is a very quiet 
and almost a stagnant market; but it is not 
yet time for any active movement. Linens 
and light fabrics, adapted to spring and 
summer wear, have been taken to a moder- 
ate extent by the clothiers; but the demand 

is small for every description of foreign 
fabrics. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, January 15th, 1876. 























PRINTS. 
Albion ......cccceee Bn Oe Cee 7 
AllenS....ccccccece @  OOEY nsid8i<e venen 7 
American.........- 7 |Manchester........ 7 
Amoskeag........- 64 |Merrimack, D...... 7 
Arnold ...... ee i Seer 7 
Cocheed, L......00 F [PSHE .......ccece 7 
Dunnells........-- 7 \Richmond __...... 7 
Freeman.. ......- 644 ma sMourn’g 7 
Garner &Co...... 7 \Sprague........... 7 
Gloucester........ 7 |Wamsutta........ 6 
Hamilton ......... 7 |Washington....... 7 
GINGHAMS 
Amoskeag......... 914 |Lancaster.......... 914 
Belfast ..cciccoccee 91¢|Namaske.......... 91g 
i rer 91¢| Renfrew ..........- 91g 
Glasgow........-.. 844|Southwark........ 76 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 4-4 8'%|Lawrence, LL...... 63% 
“4 H, 44 8% Me Qo exe. 74 
“oP, OH a p> eee 
ic te 46 Te “ SEX ..18 
« LL, 44 6%\Lyman,E, 44 8% 
"ee » 38+ 73¢|Massachusetts : 
Agawam, F........ 61g Miixeacaes 7 
Augusta, 44 75 Mdate cet 61g 
“ 34 63% J ccs amcatare 616 
Appleton, A, 44 8%i °°} 8 C......... 6 
= N, 34 7 Standard. 8 
Bedford R. 3-4 5%|Medford, 44 8 
Boot, FR ac. ..cc40 81¢ Nashua, 0, 33-in... 7 
aon Maaashacdaxa 8 R, 36-in... 8 
aL > eer 6 “« Ey 40-in... 91¢ 
ee vor 4 “OW, 48-in.. 13846 
Broadway, 44 6 |Newmarket, A..... 6% 
Cabot, A, 44 8 - Geiss 61 
Ww, 44 7% hs RE... 8 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 8l¢ 
R.. 914|Pepperell, E....... 834 
“ ‘¢ O..,2 “ ; rey 7% 
Continental, ‘ raaeas 8l¢ we” Geadenaa i 
or 934 “9 Nevereh. & 
Dwight, X........ 6% _ 7-417 
93 ». PE 634 . 8-4 20 
“ Rises. d3 1% " 9-4 221¢ 
Exeter, A, 44 76 sy 10-4 25 
wre 7-8 61¢/Pequot, A......... 9 
Great Falls, 8..... 614 i BAS. oats. 10 
“ (ne | EER “aaa 14 
“ E..... 8i'Pittsfield, A....... 61g 
Harrisburg, eee 744 Pocasset : 
Bus. 616 — 44 8&l¢ 
<< ee a4 Maeliilon «yas 5% 
Hyde Park, Stan’d. 8 i eakentteass. 7 
$ XXX... 844 ‘Salmon Falls, E.. 
Indian Head, 44 8 Stark, A........... * 8 
oe ee eases sases 8 
Indian Orehard Swift River --. 6% 
es cd Tas Tremont, CC...... 64% 
ze eee 734 Utica, 4411 
Wet n..20 7 be 9-4 25 
a 6 “ 10-4 28 
Laconia, 9 Ragen oe Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 
Meadacie ver4 = 36-in.. 8 
se 5 veer 8 “ 40-in. 113¢ 
eee eee 7% bis 48-in. .13 
Langley, A Nocasaas 714! Waltham, P....... 11 
Standard. 8%) 9-4 20 
icin Sere =" 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Langdon, 44 121¢ 
. AA, 4-4 1114) Lonsdale, 44 101g 
L 44 10 < Cambrie, 44 1316 
Amoskeag, A, 7; 10 |Masonville, 44 1046 
Z, oe Maxwell, 44 124 
Bay Mills, ta ** Linen Finish 14 
Bartlett, A tt 10% N. Y. Mills, 4413 
Ballou& Son, 44 8¢|New Market,A,4-4 8% 
a “ 30-in 7 “ |) eee 7 
81¢|Nashua, E, 4-4 10 
“ P, 42.in...11 
1 ss W, 45-in. 14 
6% Pepperell, 6-41 
Blackstone,AA44 91¢ 7-4 9 
Blackstone River.. 8 ¥ 8-4 223¢ 
Cabot, 7-8 8 e 25 
“ 4-4 9 “ 10-4 2714 
1: MR AVe 1144|Red Bank, 44 7 
“« 46-in. 2 ‘4 7-8 616 
Canoe, Slaterville, 44 86 
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23 
Clinton, CCC. .4-4 1144 « 7-8 614 
« CC, 4.9 |Tuscarora, 4-4 121¢ 
Dwight: Utica Nonpareil : 
Cambric, 4412 4 1 
Linen Finish. .15 “ 5-4 161¢ 
Forestdale, 44 914 “7 64 21 
Fruit of the Loom: iy 84 25 
44 10K ss 9-4 28 
Fearless, 44 9 = 10+ 31 
Green, G, 44 71¢|\Wauregan, No. 1..11 
Great Falls, ee 7 |Wamsutta, 4412 
| aS 8 7 5419 
_ we aseaa ; Williamsville, 4-4 12 
s " Pe ; White Rock, 4411 
So 1a Oitads 1044\W bitinsville 4-4 9} 
Gold Medal, “4 854 78 nS 
71°\ Waltham, 64 18 
‘teas ia 8%| “ 84 20 
Hills : } 9-4 22 
Semper Idem,44 91¢ “ 104 25 
ee 7-8 8i¢ 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag.......-. \Otis, CC....... <caehh 
i 2. Ray |Pearl River........ 16 


Columbia, Heavy. 1 |Warren, AXA 











a eee BBis6 cn use 1244 
ernie ick c aad 0% + Ee 11 
CE, EMA i cccccs We UNGRE cance cecacese 1 
‘SHB ad dé oe 124% 
STRIPES. 
Amoskeag...11 @12 |Otis, BB..... 10 @— 
American....9 @l10 |Massabesic..12 @13 
Dexter, A...— @14_ |Pittsfield.. @ 5% 
“ B...— @12 |Thorndike, B. in Y@l12, 
Hamilton. ...101 sails Uncasville,A. 9 @i0 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, — -17 |Hamilton, D....... 12 
-15 |Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
“ B — 1344 Massabesic, "A aesds 131¢ 
“ Cae 12 Bev 121¢ 
sed z iscas 11 ~% Eee 114 
ae Ceo 101¢|Methuen, AA...... 15 
Cordis, ACE, caeaee 19 |Pearl River........ 16 
AAA. ook = [EWetaMleld .......06. DE 
Easton, ‘ACA...... 124 |Swift River........ 91¢ 
A . 9 | Willow Brook..... 14 
sie 814 |York, 30-inch......131¢ 
Hamilton.......... 13 | * 32inch...... 15 
cones JEANS. 
Amoskeag......... é|Laconia............. 914 
Androscoggin..... o *\Lawrence, Satteen.10 
Canoe River....... 7 |Naumkeag: 
Hyde, Parks. ....< 874 Satteens....... 94 
Indian Orchard.... ‘Sage tars wages 101g 
Kearsarge......... 9% 
| snows DRILLS. 
Agawam, F....... 8 |Laconia............ 81 
Amoskeag,........ 84 Lyman, H..... ... 814 
Appleton.......... \Massachusetts, C.. 71 Z 
CS reese 3 |Pepperell.......... 83 
|’ Sy eee Si¢iStark, A... cceccam 8iz 
Fame an 











BABIES. 


We manufacture of the best materials everything 
required for infants’ and young children’s wear, at 
reasonable prices. Ladies’ own materials made up. 
Richly-made Sacques for Children a Specialty. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway and 13 EZ. 19th St. 


Infants’ complete Warbrobes... ... -. $65 00 
Single Articles at Equally Low Prices. 
Furnished Baby-baskets 9 00 
Umiermiaed .....ccccccccccccccce -ccccccccccsccceees 5 00 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
BLACK DRESS SILKS 


A SPECIALTY. 








UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS. FANCY GOODS, and 

NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


lita ST. AND 6TH AV., NEW YORK. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CoO., 


IMPORTERS, 

INVITE the ATTENTION of BUYERS to THEIR 
STOCK of all the 

LATEST NOVELTIES 
in ar French Flowers 

cy and @strich Feathers, and 
eather Trimmings; 
Bridal os und Veils; 


Floral Garnitures, 
FOR WEDDING and EVENING COSTUMES, “AR- 
RANGED to ORDER.” 


Vases and Baskets ‘allied. with Boentiint Tropical 
f Plants “A Specialty. 
To the arene and couniedilinns a Discount, 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER_COMPANY, 
4 de Clery. {oo 


t Fourreenth 6: 
FOUR pod 3 WEST OF CN RT PLACE 


NEW YORK. 
1. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GEORGE E. L. HYATT, 


271 and 273 CANAL STREET 
(through to 31 Howard &t.), 
now offers at retail, at reduced prices, new stock of 


carpets, as follows: 
AXMINSTERS, BODY BRUSSELS, 
VELVETS, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


3-PLY INCRAIN CARPETS, OIL- 














CLOTHS, RUCS AND MATTINGCS. 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Laograin, also Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, 
CrambCiethe, Oil-Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 
11 FULTON STREET NEW 


YORK. 


2 
tates f f 
Carpets carefell FS eee ne Oo nOF Rectet the Uemet a, mane char 6. 
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Commercial, 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND 
BANK TAXATION. 


Tue New York Chamber of Commerce 
last week held a special! meeting for the 
purpose of considering the subject of bank 
taxation. Two memorials were presented— 
one of them addressed to Congress and the 
other to the legislature of this state—asking 
that the banks may be relicvved from the 
excessive taxation to which they are now 
subject. Resolutions were passed approv- 
ing of these memorials and both were 
signed by all the members present. Acom- 
mittee was also appointed to procure other 
signatures and submit the memorials to the 
respective legislative bodies. 

The memorial to Congress, after refer- 
ring to the exigences of the war, which 
called for a high rate of taxation and which 
have long since passed away, asks the 
General Government to repeal the taxes 
now levied on the deposits and capital of 
banks, and remit the whole subject of bank 
taxation to the several states and territor- 
ities, as before the war. The memorial 
addressed to the legislature of this state 
' asks that the laws may be so amended 
‘that sharebolders of banks in this state 
shall not be assessed above the actual value 
of the property so invested, after deducting 
all property with respect to which any 
private citizen or moneyed corporation, not 
a bank or a banking association, is exempt 
from taxation by authority of the state” 
The movement is not simply one of the 
banks or confined merely to their interests, 
but of general concern to the whole com- 
munity. It has, hence, engaged the atten- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of this 
city, composed of gentlemen who represent 
the wealth and business intelligence of the 
city. 

The fact is that the present rate of bank 
taxation is grossly unjust, and, unless re- 
lief be furnished by suitable legislation, a 
large amount of bank capital will be with- 
drawn from the business. The taxes on 
the national banks of this city fora series 
of years past have averaged about 5 per 
cent. on the amount of their capita!; and 
the state of business has been such tbat, 
after bearing this heavy burden, the bavks 
have not been able to divide a fair vet in- 
terest to their stockholders. For this 
reason, the banks have been reducing their 
capital, and will continue the process still 
further, if no legislative relief be afforded. 
When business revives, as it will, in due 
season, and thus make a larger demand for 
bank capital, this city will be found with- 
out an adequate amount of such capital to 
meet the wants of the community. And 
what is true in this city is and will be true 
elsewhere. 

‘there has been a vast amount of ignorant 
and silly clamor about the huge profits of 
barks, that is not and has not been at all 
justified by the facts. The Comptroller of 
the Currency has repeatedly presented the 
statistics, which entirely refute this idea. 
Bank capital must be reasonably profitable 
to its owners or they will divert it to other 
uses, and so to burden it with taxation as to 
make a strong motive for this diversion is 
simply legislative folly. It is especially so 
when the legislation discriminates adverse- 
ly to banks and loads them with heavier 
proportionate burdens than are borne by 
private individuals and other moneyed cor- 
porations. We hope that tbis question will 
continue to be agitated until legislation, 
both state and national, shall on this subject 
correct its own errors and cease to impose 


@ virtual penalty on capital invested in 
banking. 





BAXTER SPRINGS. 


THERE is a city in Kansas called Baxter 
Springs, that, under the authority of the 
state, saw fit to issue its bonds and put 
them upon the market for sale. This same 
city of Baxter Springs, after selling the 
bonds and getting the money therefor, saw 
fit to decline payment of the interest 
coupons thereon. The bondholders took a 
hand in judging of the propriety of things, 
and they saw fit to bring a suit in the United 
States Circuit Court for the District of Kan- 
sas for the recovery of some fourthousand 
dollars of matured but unpaid coupons, 
The Court saw fit to render a judgment in 
their favor and direct payment to be made. 


We learn from a correspondent that the 
citizens of this famous city of Baxter 
Springs have taken it into their heads to 
escape from the payment of the bonds, the 
interest coupons, and of taxes, by declaring 
themselves hopelessly bankrupt, and also 
by moving their houses to the ‘* adjoining 
towns ”’; and that the business men of Bax- 
ter Springs “are now arranging for the 
purchase of eighty acres of land north of 
the town, to which they intend to move 
their business houses.” ‘‘ This,” says our 
correspondent, ‘‘ will take most of the per- 
sonal property out of the city limits.” 
‘All that have houses they can move,” 
says our correspondent, still further, ‘* will 
move them to some other place.” The up- 
shot of the whole matter is that no “‘ taxes 
will ever be paid, to pay either the bonds” 


or to satisfy the judgment rendered by the 
Court. 


This is one way of repudiating debts. 
We have heard of properiy-holders quit- 
ting a city to escape high taxes; but we 
never before heard of moving a city from 
its locus in quo, bag and baggage, houses 
and all, to compass the end. Cities are 
sometimes destroyed by earthquakes and 
sometimes go into decay; but this business 
of transporting acity is decidedly a new 
invention, We wonder what kind of 
houses they build in Baxter Springs and 
what sort of ‘‘business men” they have 
there. The bondholders who lent their 
money to Baxter Springs surely did not 
expect that the city would become a 
vagrant and run away, or, rather, be carried 
off, in order to escape the decree of a 
court. If the ‘‘business men” had only 
left the city behind them, there might have 
been some hope for the bondholders; but, 
as it is, we do not see much hope for them, 
unless Baxter Springs should conclude to 
come back again. Andeven then it would 
need a good sprinkling of New England 
Yankees to set things right. 

Speaking soberly, let us say, in a word, 
that the system of fleecing creditors, 
whether practiced by states or municipali- 
ties, has become far too common in the 
Western and Southern sections of our 
country. Itis simply a system of roguery 
abhorrent to all honest men and in the end 
bad policy even for the rogues. It is al- 
ways a bad thing to get into the habit of 
cheating. This may lead to the habit of 
stealing, and stealing may land the thief 
in state-prison. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE ATNA FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Among the well-known and most reliable 
fire insurance companies in the country is 
the old Etna, of Hartford, an institution that 
is ably and carefully managed and governed 
by the most experienced officers. In the 
annual statement of this company, pub- 
lished in another column, we see that the 
total assets are over $7,000,000, while the 
liabilities for unpaid losses are only $351,- 
393.35. This leaves the net assets so large 
that the Aitna can certainly be called a 
very strong concern. We understand that 
it has recently made application to the 
state legislature to have its cash capital 
increased to $5,000,000, although it is al- 
ready $3,000,000. Whether or not this is 
done, the AStna will always be called one 
of the best fire insurance companies in the 
United States. 


THE PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 








The character of an insurance company 
can often be determined by consulting care- 
fully the quality of the assets, We are glad 
to notice that the Phenix Fire Insurance 
Company, of Hariford, Conn., pays the 
most careful attention to its investments. 
Poor investments, with careful manage- 
ment in every other respect, will often seri- 
ously cripple a company; but by reading 
the forty-fifth financial statement of the 
Pheenix Company the public will become 
convinced that the cash capital is sufficient, 
that the surplus js large, and that the total 
assets will cover all losses. Agencies are 
established in every state and territory in 
the Union, and the business of the Com- 
pany, we are pleased to state, is constantly 
increasing. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSUR ANCE COM 
PANY. 

Among the many sound and reliable in- 

stitutions in the City of Philadelphia is the 





well-known Pennsylvania Fire Insurance 


ago, this company has steadily grown, until 
now its business extends all over the United 
States. But, large as its general busin«ss 
is, it is managed most prudently and the 
risks taken are, almost without exception, 
first class. While its cash capital still re- 
mains $400,000, its resources have increased 
during the past year over $122,000. The 
character of the assets may be seen by 
consulting the statement printed in our 
insurance columns. To the president, John 
Devereux, and the secretary, Mr. William 
G. Crowell, is due in a large measure the 
success and prosperity of the Pennsylvania 
Fire Insurance Company. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Continental Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, makes its annual 
statement in our columns this week, and it 
is worthy of general notice. Its total 
assets, it will be seen, now amount to 
over three millions of dollars. The offi- 
cers of this corporation are classed among 
the very ablest underwriters in the coun- 
try, and its directors are known and re- 
spected, here and elsewhere, as men occupy- 
ing the front rank among the most intelli- 
gent, conservative, and wealthy men in 
New York. Its capital is large, its sur- 
plus larger, and its business, if not the 
largest, is regarded among a host of pa- 
trons as probably the safest among the saie 
fire companies in New York. 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY. 
If figures mean anything, they certainly 
show in the statement of the Provident 
Life and Trust Company that that institu- 
tion is sound to the core. In these de- 
pressed times large corporations must be 
managed most conservatively, and we are 
glad to say that such is the case with the 
Provident Life, of Philadelphia. Its stock 
assets, its insurance and annuity assets, its 
comparatively small liabilities, and the 
business of the Company for the year 1876, 
printed in another column, show conclu- 
sively that this Company, under the man- 
agement of its president, Samue) R. Sbip- 
ley, Esq., and other able men, is steadily 


growing in the confidence of the general 
public. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


z S77. 


PrRsons desiring to | to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with Tas INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular rates given for TuEz INDEPEND- 
ENT. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 





Rea. Price. 
AQTICMUAIE . . 55. ccieccecccenseck@l OO SLOO 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
PBS POU s s 6.64.0 ctccceccaine 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 860 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book ( with chromo 

‘““The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 270 $300 
Harper’s Magazine............0 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly.......... cagpsee SOD 6 400 
SERIO MOONE 6 5s oh 0a ésaqeennd 3 60 400 
TIOGIO GOUMNEL . 5.65 c0cevesescese -. 2 60 3 00 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engraving “The Ruatic 

WIEDER, )ercnqutedine sd es aot 1 80 
Ladies’ Journal.......csesecceess 300 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 3860 400 
Littell’s Living Age...... coccccee © 0) 8=— 8: 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 27 300 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine.............. 230 27 
SU RONBRY «6545 osc ocbacccesscnie 360 400 
The Nation (new subs.)...... pneu te 5 20 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 135 160 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 
AGAIN 3 5 6 Sisccesceccicdces 8 10 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm........ oe» 450 500 
Forest and Stream............+.- 350 400 
Eclectic M ine.. cccasmede eae. 6 0 
Waverley Magazine.............- 450 500 
‘“*Wide Awake,” an Iilustrated 

Magazine for Young People... 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekly Post..... 260 8 00 


(3 POSTMASTERS and others desir- 





to act as agents can receive further 
infor mation by applying to us. 


Company. Established over fifty yearg 


[January 18, 1877. 


PREMIUMS. 


WE still offer, to those who prefer, any one of 
the following PREMIUMS, all postage paid, 
to subscribers who send $3 for 1 year’s sub- 
scription in advance (either new or renewal) viz. 








Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs.” 

‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘* Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Grant and Wilson.” Fine Steel En- 
gravings. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 

Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York City. 





The Iudepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection aguinst losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested todoso. ..... 





—— roo 


————— a 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 1.50 
13 es ” 0.75 
52 : after 3 months, Ne 3.50 
52 = after 6 months, Hy 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 


PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THB RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient reee’ 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for mor 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated 
the change in the date of expiration on the little) > 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is macs 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, © 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—wi:ether directed to his name or ancther’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not-is responsible 
for the payment. 


2.~If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Seat Advertisements. |Last autem: <4 
i tim T%e.| 1 tim 


4 times (one month). 
ie - —.erieaes mae - t5e. 13 
six De. | .6 


‘e _ee months) & 8c 


Ss * } fale 750. 
53 * (twelve “* 50c. 152 “ (twelve “* 600. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

EMEP «ane sccinmiamnineetugeedswesndodveeoaumell $1. 

4 times “ae WMD. a. .cccecdeness. See Se. 





ree months) 
6 “ 
6 * (a ms 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME, 


FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
‘Live. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICBS............ Firry CENTS A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





New York City. 


P.-0. Bex 2787, 
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KITTY’S COLOR. 


BY ELLA FARMAN, 


Wuat color do I like the very best ? 
If I take one, must I leave out the rest ? 


‘ 





How can a little girl like me go choose 
Just one, and all the lovely others lose ? 


You know that in the spring I think I will 
Have frocks the color of the daffodil ; 


I’d have my frocks still yellow, every fold, 
While beams the dandelion’s starry gold ; 


Maybe with buttercups I should dress yellow 
yet, 
lf it were not for darling violet ; 


But with the earliest violet I see 
I wish my frocks and ribbons blue to be. 


Oh! dainty, dainty blue! I love the blue! 
I only give up blue, rich rose, for you! 


But oh! therose! the red! the blush! the pink! 
Oh! Mamma dear, does any-body think 


Of other flowers when the rose is nigh ? 
Then, Mamma, who could censure little I 


Because for rose I sometimes am untrue 
To all the gold and even violet-blue ? 


But, should all flower-colors really be 
In one gay glory set apart for me, 


I shouldn’t be content. Oh! no; forI 
Should look up at the glowing sunset sky, 


And I should be so envious, because 
Those floating clouds of lovely, rosy gauze, * 


And all the webs of purple, gold, and pearl, 
Forbidden were to your poor flower-girl. 


And if I had the gorgeous colors of the sky, 
There are some other tints for which I’d sigh. 


For I should want the gray, and soft, pale 
green, 
The diamond luster and the rainbow sheen 


That makes the water beautiful to see 
What time the sun shines on it wide and free. 


Mamma, you shall not ask your girl to choose. 
There’s not one tint that I could bear to lose. 


I mean to love and have and wear them ey’ry 
one. 
I’m Nature’s girl, and not a Quaker nor a nun. 





THE STAR IN THE EAST. 





BY MARY A. CROOKS. 





On the afternoon of December 24th Tom 
Jones took his treasures from their hiding- 
place in the wood-shed, and arranged them 
in order on the table of his garret room. 
These treasures consisted of: 

(1) A horse-pistol (without a trigger), 

(2) A heavy cane, 

(3) An old army overcoat, 

(4) A man’s felt hat. 

The room into which Tom carried these 
articles was mean and poorly furnished. 
The December wind rattled the shutters, 
blew into the cracks of the surbase, and 
penetrated the little boy’s thin clothing. 
But Tom did not feel the cold. He stood 
with his hands thrust deep into his pockets, 
looking, with an air of great satisfaction, 
upon the table. He then sat upon the floor, 
to read again the story which had caused 
these preparations. His book fell open at 
‘The Legend of the Star.” 

Many years ago—the legend said—there 
lived a holy hermit in a wood. His hair 
lay in thin white locks upon his shoulders, 
his beard fell to his waist. This hermit, 
when a young man in the world, had been 
very wicked. Though now he had done 
good works for years, fasted, and said 
many prayers, his sins lay heavy on his 
heart. He prayed one Christmas Eve that 
he might see a vision, for then he would 
know his sins to be forgiven. As he prayed, a 
voice (or wasit but a rustle of the wind?) 
whispered to him: ‘‘ Lookup! The Star!” 
He raised his eyes. A soft light from an 
eastern star shone into them and glowed 
upon his face and hands. The hermit 
took’his staff and journeyed in the direction 
of the heavenly messenger. While he 
walked his heart grew light, for he felt his 
sins to be forgiven; and when at last the 
star rested on a hill-top he hastened, with 
a joyous heart, to ascend. But when he 
reached the mountain’s base his strength 
‘was gone, he could walk no further. He 

looked once more upon his bright guide, 


and, crying out “A vision! I see the 
Christ-child!” fell in death upon his face. 

Since the holy hermit’s death, once every 
hundred years—the legend said—at twelve 
o’clock on Christmas Eve the star shines in 
the east, and he who does good works may 
follow it and see the vision of the Christ- 
child. 

Tom Jones, at these last words, shut his 
book with a snap, and walked down-stairs 
to kiss his mother (a poor widow) and 
sick baby-brother good-night. In a few 
moments he returned tohis room. Now, 
the little fellow’s heart had been so stirred 
by the legend that he had planned to 
watch from his window until midnight for 
the appearing of the star. If it shone, he 
would follow it, and ask the Christ-child 
please to cure his baby-brother. 

At nine o’clock Tom began to get ready 
for the journey. He slung thearmy cloak 
over his shoulders, looking back with de- 
light at its train upon the ground, fastened 
the horse-pistol in his belt, tied the felt hat 
securely upon his head, and put the cane 
within easy reach of his hand. He then 
sat down to watch; but in two minutes the 
curly head dropped to the window:sill and 
Tom was fast asleep. 

At the stroke of twelve he chanced to 
open his eyes, and lo! in the eastern sky, 
with a light more rich and a brightness 
more serene than all the hosts around, 
shone the star. Tom’s heart gave a jump 
of joy. Grasping his cane—a staff he called 
it—he slipped on tip-toe down the stairs, 
and in a moment was out upon the road. 

Ah! little Tom, you need all of your brav- 
ery now. The snow-capped evergreens 
shake their heads at you, the frozen road- 
clay will cut your feet, and the waving 
bushes look like robbers getting ready to 
jumpout. Perhaps for a moment he did feel 
afraid; but the star wasshining to lead him to 
the vision. He must travel toward the east. 
So, staff in hand, the little fellow marched 
along the road. He passed safely Squire 
Gowan’s barn (the dogs were both asleep), 
old Nancy’s cottage, and even the gloomy 
Summer Hotel. Suddenly horses’ feet clat- 
tered on the frozen ground, a lantern 
gleamed, and a rough voice called: 

‘Who on airth are you?” 

‘“‘Tom Jones.” 

‘« And what air ye doin’ on the road this 
time o’ night, bubby?” 

“T am going to the star,” said Tom, 
clutching the pistol under his cloak. 

** Yer mother’!! show ye stars enough, I'll 
warrant,” said the man, and, with these 
words, he sprang to the ground, caught the 
struggling boy in his arms and lifted him 
to the floor of the cart. ‘‘ Now sit there 
quiet with the turkeys, till I take ye home, 
and I'll never tell yer ma at all.” 

Though Tom sat still while the farmer 
resumed his seat and pipe, he had no in- 
tention of returning home in this ignomin- 
ious fashion. It was of no use to beg his 
captor to set him down. The old farmer 
was stubborn as a mule. He must in some 
way climb out of the cart, Determined to 
escape, Tom worked his way among the 
turkeys until his feet touched the tail-board. 
When he looked for encouragement at the 
star, its disk seemed to enlarge, it grew 
brighter than ever before, and shot long, 
sweet rays at him. With a breath of 
prayer for safety, he climbed over the 
board, held to it for a moment with his 
hands, then dropped upon theroad. The 
big cloak and soft hat broke the violence 
of the fall, and in an instant our hero was 
on his feet, watching with delight the re- 
traeting gleam of the farmer’s lantern; 
which same old farmer did not discover 
the boy’s absence until he stopped his team 
at Mrs. Jones’s gate. 

With renewed zeal little Tom resumed 
his journey. ‘‘Wouldn’t Jim McCutchen 
be ’sprised to see me now?” he said 
aloud. ‘If I tell the Christ-child that his 
baby’s sick, like ours, perhaps he’d just as 
lief to curethem both.” With these words, 
he looked again upon the star, and it shone 
down a blessing on the boy. ‘“‘It’s getting 
higher now,” continued Tom. Itsoon must 
rest upon a mountain-top.” But a big 
stone stopped these reflections. He fell over 
it, flat upon the road. — Poor little traveler! 
The gravel scratched into his hands and 
cut his knees, while his head swam from 
its hard bump against the ground. He 





raised himself. The way looked black 


before him; the cheerless wind sighed 
through the roadside trees. He sobbed 
from terrible fear and pain. Then, clasp- 
ing his hurt hands, he prayed: ‘‘O Christ- 
child, tell the star to rest upon the mount- 
ain-top, so I can tell the vision how Moth. 
er’s poor and baby sick.” When he 
opened his eyes the prayer seemed answered, 
for upon a hill, which he could dimly see 
by the rising moon, rested the star. Tom 
soon had reached its base, and was delighted 
to discern, by the now increasing light, a 
broad road leading to the top of the hill. 
When nearly up, a light shone from a‘win- 
dow into his face. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he thought, 
‘‘the Child lies in a manger there.” His 
heart gave a wild throb. ‘‘I may see even 
more than the hermit,” he said to himself. 
He pressed, with all the haste of weary 
feet, to the step; then looked upward for 
the star. Far above the hill-top it shone, 
pure, cold, looking with indifferent eye 
upon the little boy who had followed it so 
many miles. With a sob of bitter disap- 
point t, Tom sank upon the doorstep. 

Now a father and mother were busy in 
the parlor of this house, arranging Christ- 
mas presents for their family of children, 
At the sound of Tom’s fall upon the steps 
they both started. 

“Some one is trying to rob us,” ex- 
claimed the lady, catching her husband by 
the arm. 

“Stuff!” he said. ‘‘Who would rob a 
house while the lamps are still burning?” 
But he caught a big stick from the hat-rack 
and opened the door a very little way, 
while he called, in a gruff voice: ‘‘ Who’s 
there?” 

The noise and gleam of light roused Tom. 
‘The star! The star!” he sobbed, pointing 
upward. 

‘‘Hey?” said the bewildered gentleman, 
letting fall the stick and looking in the 
direction of Tom’s finger. ‘‘That’s the 
planet Jupiter.” 

“* It’s a half-frozen child,” cried his wife, 
who, armed against the supposed robber with 
a big umbrella, had followed her husband. 
Without more words, she lifted Tom and 
carried him into the warm parlor. 

‘* Where did you come from, in that cloak 
and hat?” she laughed, when the bright 
light showed his funny dress. Then the 
little boy, warmed by the fire and encour- 
aged by the lady’s interest, told his pathet- 
ic story: how he had seen the star in the 
east and left his home at midnight to fol- 
low it. How he had escaped from the old 
farmer, and walked all alone, mile after 
mile, in the cold and dark, until the star 
sank down among the hill-top trees. When 
he came to tell how glad he was to see the 
light sbine from the window, thinking that 
it illuminated the blessed Christ-child, 
waiting in the manger to cure the poor 
sick baby; his disappointment seemed too 
great for him to bear, and he cried as if 
his heart would break. The kind lady 
cried, too, and her husband said ‘‘ Hem! 
hem!” very loud, while he poked the fire 
hard. 

‘* Little Tom,” said the lady, taking his 
hands in ore of hers and untying with the 
other the big felt hat, ‘the Christ-child 
truly watched over you on the lonely road, 
and perhaps the star led you here, to teach 
me that I am a selfish woman, living with- 
out thought of all the poor and sick around 
me. I will put you now in a soft bed, and 
to-morrow morning I will go to see your 
mother and the baby. 

What little boy could withstand such 
kindness? Tom smiled through his tears, 
and allowed himself to be half lifted up the 
stairs, for he was too tired to take a step. 
In a few moments he was fast asleep in 
bed. — 

By early daylight the lady, after first 
peeping into the room where Tom lay, still 
sleeping soundly, hurried off to see the 
doctor. To him she told the story of the 

little boy’s search for the Christ-child. The 
doctor laughed at the recital, and said: 
‘“‘Humph! The boy is crazy. Why didn’t 
the woman send for me? [ never charge 
the poor.” But he wiped his eyes at the 
same time. Somehow the story of Tom’s 
journey made every one cry. The doctor 
got at once into the carriage and they rode 
rapidly to Mrs. Jones’s door. 

The widow stood on her porch, talking 
to the old farmer.. On going to give Tom 





found, to her astonishment, the room 
empty and bed untouched. Just as she 
came down-stairs, the old farmer knocked 
at the front door. His mixed narrative of 
Tom’s midnight walk, in which “he wore 
Jim McCutchen’s coat,” and ‘“‘I sat him 
’mong the turkeys, marm,” was stated over 
and over again, did not explain her son’s 
mysterious flight. ‘‘ What,” she thought, 
‘could have taken him out at night?” She 
shaded her face with her hands and looked 
anxiously up and down the road. It was 
at this moment that the doctor drove up. 
““Tom is safe,” the lady called, while hur- 
riedly alighting from the carriage. ‘‘ And 
the dear Christ-child,” she continued, after 
taking the widow warmly by the hand, 
has sent me here to help you.” 

There is little more to tell. The doctor 
said that a little medicine, with good nurs- 
ing, would soon cure the baby. He lefta 
ten dollar bill folded in his prescription. - 

The lady reached home before Tom 
waked up. When he opened his eyes, they 
rested on a new suit of clothes and many 
toys, which were all arranged in order near 
his bed. There could be no mistake. 
“For Tom Jones, Christmas, 1876” was 
pinned to each article. 

What a hero Tom was all day among 
the kind lady’s six boys! How loudly they 
gave three cheers when he started to ride 
home! And what a joyful mother caught 
him in her arms, at the close of that happy 
Christmas Day! 


NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 





MUCH TOO LOUD. 


BY MARGARET ETYINGE. 








Ir was housecleaning time, and the 
wooden clock, whose place was in the 
dining-room, found itself on the library 
table, face to face with the black marble 
clock that belonged in the parlor. 

‘‘ Why, where in the world did you come 
from?” asked the wooden clock, in a harsh, 
loud voice. ‘‘I never heard you tick or 
strike. Have you been in the house long?” 

‘Fifteen years,” replied the marble 
one, in low tones. 

‘Fifteen years!” repeated the wooden 
clock, holding up its hands in wonder. 
‘‘That’s a long time. I’ve only been here 
three. And did you never talk louder than 
you do now?” 

** Never,” said the marble clock. * 

“« And don’t you ever strike?” pe 

‘*Oftener than you do; for I tell the half- 
hours, as well as the hours. Listen, l’m 
going to strike twelve in a moment.” 
And at the end of the moment rang out a 
sweet tinkling sound, like the chiming of 
wee silver bells. 

‘‘Ha! ha!” laughed the wooden clock, 
rudely. ‘‘ Do youcall that. striking? Just 
hear me!” and it struck the mid-day hour 
with such a brazen clang that the bronze 
lions on each side of the marble clock 
started and put their paws over their ears. 

‘‘There, what do you think of that?” it 
said, as the last stroke died away. ‘‘ And 
my ticking can be heard all over the house. 
How much more valuable I must be than 
you are.’ 

‘‘There’s where you make a great mis- 
take,” said the marble clock, quietly. ‘‘ You 
are much too loud. I am worth, at least, 
twenty of you.” ' 

**Twenty of me!” said the wooden one, 
so indignantly that its tongue—in other 
words, its pendulum—nearly fell off. 

‘* Yes,” said the marble clock, “‘ exactly 
twenty. The more refinement one has” ~ 

“Refinement!” interrupted the loud 
talker. ‘‘ What’s that?” 

“I mean,” answered the marble clock, 
“the nicer one is the less noise one 
makes.” 

‘*Oh, indeed!” said the wooden clock, 
scornfully. “*‘ Well, for my part, I like to 
hear myself speak, and like others to hear 

me, too. I don’t believe in clocks being 
seen and not heard.” 

“By the by, weren’t you shut up in a 
closet last evening?” asked the low-voiced 
one, slyly, ‘‘ because somebody had a new 
book and wanted to read in peace? Then 
you couldn’t have been either seen or 
heard.” 

“‘I wish they’d take me back to the 
dining-room,” said the wooden clock. 
“TI always did hate house-cleaning—put- 
ting everything out of its place and forcing 
a clock into the company of stuck-up 
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NEW YEAR’S MORN, 1877. 





BY PROF. WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, 





We reprint this admirable poem from our own 
columns, to correctan unfortunate disarrangement 
of the stanzas.] 


Lo! 





mingling with the morning’s pleasant 


glory 
In the fresh East there hangs an alien light— 
A dull red gleam, of token sad and gory, 
re war and war’s wide-wasting 


gbt 
This New att dawn it draws the wistful 
sight 
Of half the expectant nations—there it glows 
Round from the southward toward the Arc- 
tic night, 
Glooming the Mediterranean, while it throws 
Fiercely a sullen flame o’er Scandivavian 
snows. 


It spans mid-Europe, and the continent 
Glimmers beneath the vast sepulchral glare; 
The Saracen is lighted in his tent, 
And sees his shadow at his evening prayer; 
Grimly it spreads to where the Russian bear 
Coucbes in snows the secret of his power ; 
The British lion from his island lair 
Winks and returns the menace with a glower. 
And the French eagle bides the portents of the 
hour. 


By thousand leagues of ocean poured between, 
God guards thee safe, my country, from the 
bale ; 
No brand of conflagration kindling keen, 
Borne on the breast of any westward gale, 
Can reach thee, fenced within thy watery 


ale; 
Though Fardpe all flame unto flagrant skies 
That whelm her subject lands with fiery hail, 
Here thou may’st sit lifting untroubled eyes 
Up to a heaven o’er which pure light of prom- 
ise lies. 


But what if fire within thy heart be pent ? 
What if, my country, though thy heaven be 
fair, 
Volcano rouse, and, forcing hideous vent 
Throngh thy torn bosom to the upper air, 
In self-engendered flame enwrap thee there! 
That were worse ruin ; that, O God, forefend ! 
Quench the quick ‘spirit of fire within us! 
Spare 
Lava, at least, fed from ourselves, to send 
Redoubling flood on flood to waste us without 
end! 





A NEW PARTY WORD-BOOK. 


Wirt# a view to the enlightenment of un 
sopbisticated and, therefore, frequently 
puzzled perusers of party outpourings, Mr. 
Punch has prepared the following defini- 
tions and explanations of some of the. chief 
words and phrases in the verbal armory of 
the party controversialist. The personal 
pronouns in these cases will, of course, be 
understood to refer to the person speaking 
or writing. 

All Remarkable and Respectable People.— 
Ourselves. 

Everybody.—That portion of the commun- 
ity, small or great, which sides with us. 

Nobody.—Everybody who holds or ex- 
presses opinions antagonistic to ours. 

The Opinion of the Country.—This is ar- 
rived at by an exceedingly simple arith- 
metical process—namely, by subtracting 
the views of ‘‘ Nobody ” (in the above sense) 
from those of ‘‘ Everybody ” (as before de- 
fined). 

Common Sense.—The opinion common to 
all those who agree with us. 

Patriotism.—Our views of the interests 
and duties (especially the former) of our 
country. Of this quality we have, from the 
very necessity of the case, an exclusive 
monopely. A claim to any share in it on 
the part of others may be described indif- 
ferently as ‘‘ blind philanthropy, ”  mis- 
chievous humanitarianism,” or ‘‘ bigoted 
fanaticism.’ 

Blatant Conceit.—The impression on the 
part of our opponents that they have a 
right, equally with ourselves, to opinions 
of their own. 

Wail-meaning but Misguided People.—Per- 
sons whom it may be desirable to depre- 
ciate, hut impolitic to abuse. 


Pestilent and Pretentious Socialiste,—Per- 


sons of precisely the same way of thinking 
or speaking, who may be attacked with im- 
punity. 

Spouting.—A depreciatory epithet for all 
talk but our own. 

Nostrum.—The specific of a rival pre- 
scriber. 

Faction.—Departure from our pet pro- 
gramme. 

The Herd.—The world minus our clique. 

Imperial Interest.—Natural _ selfishness, 
with a big S. 

Humanitarianism.—A_ scornful synonym 
for any form of humanity that happens to 
run counter to ‘‘ Imperial Interest.” 

Intelligent Public Spirit.—Open advocacy 
of our views. 

Fatuous Fussiness.—Public advocacy of 
any others. 

Atrocity. —Venal errors on the part of our 
clients. 

Ferocity.—The indignation of those who 
dare to denounce them. 

Sentiment.—The root of all—political— 
evil. 

Inverted Commas.—-A mechanical but com- 
pendious and invaluable—because unan- 
swerable—method of tacit perversion and 
mute depreciation. What a shrug is to the 
scandal-monger Inverted Commas are to a 
superfine critic.—Punch., 





SPLENDORS OF THE GOLDEN HORN. 


G. A. Saua, in the Lond. London Telegraph, says: 

*« When I rose the next morning at seven 
and climbed the poop of the ‘ Vladimir,’ we 
were under weigh again and slowly steam- 
ing down the channel of the Bosphorus. 
Surely it must have been Mr. William Bev- 
erly who had painted the enchanting pano- 
rama which was unfolded before my rav- 
ished eyes. One after another the pic- 
turesque glories of Bayuk-Liman, ‘the 
large harbor’; Sara-Yui, ‘the yellow place’; 
Bayuk Déré, ‘the large river’; Therapia, 
‘the place of healing’; Roumeli Hissar, 
‘ the European castle’; Bebek, ‘the baby’; 
Orta;keni, ‘the middle village’ ; Beshik 
Tash, ‘the cradle stone’; Dolma Batche, 
‘the crowded garden’: and Fondoculy, ‘the 
hazel-nut_ village,’ were revealed to me. 
Who shall describe the windings of this in- 
comparable estuary, beautiful in its every 
bay, peerless in its every promontory? Has 

Mr. Ruskin ever painted the Bosphorus in 
words? The unrivaled pen that limned 
the Basilica of St. Mark could alone do 
justice in written language to these hills 
and dales, groves of cypress and chestnut, 
thickets of cactus and’prickly-pear, spark- 
ling villages, houses painted in rainbow 
hues, gleaming marble palaces andypiosks, 
and these barks with lateen sails dancing 
on the wavelets of a stream forever azure. 
Over all the heavens wore their robe of 
morning glory—a mantle of pale gold, only 
shot here and there with blue. The deep 
cerulean of the day was yet to come. The 
joy which the view gave was more com- 
mingled through the circumstance that it 
was ‘only the beauties of the European 
shore that could be accurately discerned. 
The sun was still behind the hills of the 
Asiatic side and the trees and villages were 
veiled in a dark purple shroud. The scene 
in its entirety appeared to me to be more 
Italian than Oriental. It was as though 
the banks of Como and Gardaand the Lago 
Maggiore lengthened out. It was the Can- 
alazzo of Venice broken up into isolated 
groups, with reaches of bright verdure be- 
tween and a range of blue mountains be- 
yond. I thought of sleety Moscow and 
slippery Petersburg. I remembered dark 
and dreary Brest-Litovsk, and Kazatin, 
almost invisible in a drifting storm of chas- 
seneiges, or flying scuds of snow. I recalled 
the mud of Odessa, the stifling railway 
cabins, the noisy steaming bdbwffets, the 
hordes of armed men, the confusion, the 
discomfort, and the squalor through which 
I had lately passed. All these miseries had 
melted away, even as the smoke of a rail- 
way train disappears on the sunlit green- 
ness of an embankment. The East was 
before me, in all its brightness and its 
beauty. In half an hour more I should 
see, in his golden prime, the Good Caliph 
Haroun Alraschid.” 


INTEMPERANCE IN EATING. 


MEN and women generally are reaping a 
plentiful harvest of sloth and stupidity 
from daily overfeeding. Some one has 
said “‘brain-work under fasting can be 
easily and well done, that under feasting 
becomes a grievous task and bears the 
marks of a bungler.” Horace Walpole 
wrote: ‘‘I have such lamentable proofs 
every day before m ~) eyes of the stupefy- 
ing qualities of beef, ale, and wine that I 
have contracted a most religious veneration 
for your spiritual nurture. And only im- 
agine that I every day see men who are 
mountains of roast beef, and only seem 
just roughly hewn out into outlines of 
human form, like the great rock of Proto- 
no I shudder when I see them brandish 
their knives in act to carve, and look upon 
them as savages that devour one another. 
Tll swear I see no difference between a 
country gentleman and a sirloin.” Greater 
issues than church or state dream of hang 
upon the simple acts of eating and drink- 
ing, the first being a more frequent cause 
of intemperance than the second. Ina 
sensitive orgavization these gross and ex- 
citing causes destroy the highest spiritual 
thought and aspiration, often leading to a 
craving for ignob!e things, utterly foreign 
tothe pure and simplenature. This danger 
is also increased by its subtlety, and also by 
the countenance given it by educated and 
cultivated people. If such abandon them- 
selves to indulgence, and neither by precept 
nor example show forth the beauties of 
right iring and self-control, what can be 
hoped for from those of inferior knowledge 
and understanding, uncontrolled habits and 
appetites, and undisciplined lives ?— Herald 
of Health, 


RAILROADING AS AN INTENSIFIER 
OF PERSONAL CHARACTER. 


THERE seems to be something about the 
occupation of a railroad man which intens- 
ifies personal character. We have seen 
arbitrary men grow more dogmatic and in- 
flexible, year by year, and meek men who 
became more plastic the longer they were 
subject to authority; prompt men, who 
grew to be as imperious as Napoleon; ex- 
act men, whose methods ultimately would 
have done credit to scientific research; 
lazy men, who by practice learned con- 
stantly how to do less; industrious men, 
whose intentions were stronger than their 
power of fulfillment, and who ultimately 
succumb in health and strength; visionary 
men, who dreamed fresh dreams, and more 




















of them, month by month; conservative 
men, who shrunk from season to season 
with a sort of envelope of unimpressibility, 
like a caterpillar into its cocoon (leaving us 
skeptics, however, whether they would 
ever emerge butterfly fashion); sanguine 
men, for whom the future was always 
drawing compound interest on the past; 
honest men, whose scruples grew more 
strict as their lives lengthened; dishonest 
men, who received more and bigger bribes 
as they grew older; wise men, who learned 
wisdom with their experience; profane 
men, who swore oftener and more irrev- 
erently the longer they were employed on 
railroads; ignorant men, whose minds 
seemed to grow more dense the longer they 
fulfilled the duties of their calling; and 
conceited men, whose knowledge and wis- 
dom, in their own estimation, far surpassed 
that of all the philosophers and sages 


UMBRELLAS IN AFRICA. 


UMBRELLAS or, rather, parasols are the 
badges of royalty in Africa. King Coffee’s 
umbrella was one of the most noted tro- 
phies taken by the English in the Abyssin- 
ien war. This, however, was a shabby 
affair in comparison with the handsome 
and gigantic sunshades just manufactured, 
to the number of forty, by a Glasgow firm. 
They have been ordered by a mercantile 
house in the same city, and are intended to 
be given as presents to African chiefs, with 
whom the merchants in question do busi- 
ness. Three of these parasols, or palan- 
quins, as they are also called, are about 
thirty feet in circumference and the re- 
mainder about eighteen feet. They are 
covered with a rich variegated da’ uvask 
silk, fringed round the edges, ornamented 
with a gilt ball at the top, and lined with 
finished cloth. The handle, which is of 
lance-wood, is armed with a spike, for tent- 
ing purposes, and a bayonet joint on the 
end of the stick renders the whole more 
portable. 


CARDINAL ANTONELLI’S WILL. 


THE will of the late Cardinal Antonelli 
has been made public, and the only gifts 
made to the public are 25 francs left to the 
9% Roman Hospital of Santo Spirito and 

5 francs to the holy places at Jerusalem. 
The sum of $240, or 1,200 Italian lire, is 
left for the cost of 800 masses to be said for 
the repose of the soul of the Cardinal. It 
was stated before the contents of the will 
were made public that the Cardinal had left 
his collections of jewels and precious stones 
to the Pope, to be deposited in the Museum 
of the Vatican. All these go to three 
brothers, with two or three nephews, who 
are constituted residuary legatees of the 
whole estate of houses, funds, and property 
of whatever nature. To the Pope is.made 
the single gift of a cross, ornamented with 
silver and lapis lazuli. Several articles of 
the Cardinal’s official costume, dresses of 
ceremony, or, truthfully speaking, old 
clothes, are distributed among two or three 
Roman churches. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that pemey become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
ing Bags which look so old and rusty that —- are 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as ne It 
wile -“— ead - or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 

4 will be without it after onetrial. Beware 
of imitat ons and counterfeits. Forsale ee oa 


8. F. BROWN & CO.. 


WILCOX & KINNEY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BEDDING, FEATHERS, 


Bedroom Furniture, 


59 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Opposite Stewart’s Store, NEW YORK. 


Household Art Co., 


170 TREMONT 8T., Boston,Mass. 


FURNITURE, 


from Original and Selected Designs. 


Sketches furnished and orders solicited for regular 
Household Furniture or odd pieces of any kind. 


Address 
W. CUSHING, 
170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 























MASS. 


Oatmeal 
Toilet Soap. 


) d CavuTion.—The only genuine 

2 Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON’S 
OATME AL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest 
fine Toilet Soap in the world and a perfect 
Winter Soap. If you have never tried it, do 
so at once. Ask for Robinson’s Oatmeal 
a made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., 

oston. 


SOMETHING NEW! 
CHEAP AND BEAUTIFUL! 


My Rose Pearl Plates (indicating color and sub- 
stance) for artificial teeth excel tag nog hereto- 
fore offered for pom OI strength, and lightness. 
$20 











Needs only to be seen be appreciated. Made in 

we day, and only $15 to pee se’ Call and exam- 
80 best Rabber Sets from $10 to $15. Gold, 

and, Platina, $35 to ting under gas. Dr. 

T. G. WAIT, 45 East 23d Bt. od Madison Ave. 

Saat eelior N. ¥ 
J. W. Howe 


References :—Rey. Dr. 
bar ag A and ‘Ranney, C.. 4 
and J.G 








AYER’S ~~ 
Cathartic Pills, 


for all the Purpose ofa a Physic, 


RING 
Pee Jaundice, 
indi 


‘ eumatism, 
and Skin Piseases, Bil- 
iousness, ver Com- 

laint, Dropsy Teter, 


od. 
genial ‘purgative : ‘yet perfected. Their effects abun- 
antly show how much they excel all other Pills. 
They  -. re and pleasant to take, but 


owerful to 
cure a hy rge out the foul humors of the blood, 
they stimulate the sluggish or disordered organs into 
action, and they impart h at h and tone to the 
whole being. only the every-day 
complaints of everybody, put formidable and dan- 
gerous diseases. Most skillful physicians, most emi- 
nent clergymen, and our best citizens send certifi- 
cates of cures performed ana of great benefits de- 
rived from these Pills. They are the safest and best 
hysic for children, because mild, as well as effectual. 
eing sugar-coated, they are easy to take, and, being 
purely vegetable, they are entirely harmless. 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C.AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
SOLD BY ALL bate td “40e DEALERS IN 


169 BLEECKER 7 


NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURER AND DESIGNER 


FINE FURNITURE 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


Original ‘Artistic Sketches and Specifi- 
cations Furnished. 


SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FORNACES, with most 
valuable improvements. Economical and powerful. 


STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Elevated 


ovens, quick 
baker, splendid broiler, Me A ne and very 
desirable. Warms upper roo’ 


FIRESIDE JE WEL FR et on 
beautiful and a great heater. Wil! warm four rooms. 
BANQUET HOT CLOSET #73,8y Reh 


CLOSET PORTABLE RANGES. Most complete and 
desirable cooking apparatus, 


BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


ts ew) BASE-BURNERS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 
ire kept continuously. Cheap and delightful warm- 
ing. Brilliant illumination. 


Patent Refuse-ciearing Crates 
in all of aa by which slates ana clinkers are easi- 


removed 
SA or GLOBE 


ANFORD’S MAMMOTH %,91038 


still a power. 
The above we a great variety of other Stoves and 
Heaters made 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, N. Y. 


TH t@ BOSSE 
CENTENNIAL, 


AS WELL AS VIENNA, 


WILSON®*#82°° 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
A MEDAL AND | DIPLOMA, 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


HE WORLD, 


BUY = WILSON 











AND 
23D 


For Sale Everywhere. Agents A. enti 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
___ Chicago, New Orleans, New York. 


BABBITT'S TOILET S0AP.. 





fected no 
——— Offers to the _ 
hte da Finest Totlet “t Soap in the Werid 
urest vegetadle oils tn its many, 
= Use in the Taras it has No > Kew 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family in mai ist- 
endom. Sample box containing 3 cakes of 6 ozs. each, sent free 
vo address on receipt of 75 cents. 
Address B, T. Babbitt, New York City. 
62F or Salo by all Druggists..ca 








If you would have 
HEALTH and an Erect 
7 RATT’S 
new 


dren. Price reduced. 
Sold by the trade and 
CLEVELAND SHOULDER 
Brace bie Cleveland, 
Ohio. Send $1.25 and 
chest measure. Ask for 
Pratt’s new Brace. 


13 Fire Premium ahead of Alt at Centennial, Hand and Self-Inking. 


flea oy. cr 


Press for cards, label lopes, ete. Large 
$s for a“ = dy et work them, 


hours, and can 
= > aie in small jobs. 


THE have —_ fun andmake money 
pie norsaesis 
’ » Conn 
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Susuvance, 


LIFE INSURANCE HERE AND IN 
EUROPE. 





WE like to pay compliments to American 
institutions and to know that they deserve 
them. Whether it be banks, or railroads, 
or insurance companies, it becomes a mat- 
ter of pride to every true citizen to know 
that we are more successful than are our 
neighbor$’ across the water. It is not 
always easy to prove that a certain kind of 
stock here is more profitable than it is 
there, or that similar institutions are better 
and more successfully managed here than 
there. Sometimes, however, the proof 
becomes absolute; and we have a case in 
point, which proves beyond any question 
that our life insurance companies are giving 
far better results than the European life 
companies. We would hardly expect this. 
Their mortality should, at least, be as fa- 
vorable as ours; and, while our companies 
can, undoubtedly, make the highest rates 
of interest, the Europea «companies should 
certainly be managed with the least expense. 
This makes the chances for success about 
equal there and here. Their experience has 
been the greatest, extending over a period of 
two hundred years; while ours only covers 
a third of a century. 


One of the very best foreign life insur- 
ance companies is the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund, of Edinburgh. It has been in busi- 
ness since 1815 and has between thirty and 
forty millions of dollars in assets. The 
company is well known as one of the most 
carefully managed of European companies. 
In a recent report of the society examples 
were given of the results of old policies in 
the company. They were selected as the 
best cases, and that was so stated. The 
most favorable one was that of a policy 
forty-six years old, on which the premiums 
had always been paid in full, and which 
had increased from $5,000, as it was orig- 
inally issued, to $10,905. This result was 
considered cause for great congratulation 
by the managers of the company—so much 
so that a statement of it was made a part of 
the last annual address of the officers and 
directors to the policyholders. But how 
does this compare with results in this coun- 
try? It was probably as good a picture 
of results as could be found in the 
management of any foreign life insurance 
company. The late Elston Marsh, who 
died at Plainfield, N. J., recently, and who 
was well known in business circles in this 
city, had a plicy which was originally 
issued for $5,000, twenty-nineyears ago, by 
one of our American companies. His pre- 
miums had always been paid in full and 
the dividends had remained with the com- 
pany. It was precisely similar in all its 
details to the one in the leading European 
company. The result of it was that the 
policy amounted to $11,119.19. That is, 
the American company accomplished more 
in twenty-nine years than the European 
company did in forty-six years. This is 
something to be proud of. It is the strong- 
est kind of testimony in favor of our life 
insurance management. 


en oe a 


Tue Tribune explains the public sale of 
ten shares of Equitable Life stock at $453 
a share in the following manner. 


‘‘Previous to the late sale, information 
was received by the directors of the Equi- 
table that threats had been made to pur- 
chase the ten shares advertised for sale for 
the purpose of using them as a means of at- 
tacking the company. A number of the 
directors agreed that, if possible,thi sdanger 
should be avoided, and they attended the 
sale for this purpose. At the bidding the 
stock was run up by an unknown person, 
and was finally purchased at the price 
named and for the purpose simply of pro- 
tecting the policyholders. Another holder 
of stock a few weeks after, hoping to re- 
alize a similar sum, offered his stock at 
public sale, at an upset price of two hun- 
dred; but, the representative of those who 
were seeking the control of shares for the 
purpose referred to not being present, no 
bid was made and the stock was declared un- 
sold. No benefit other than seven per cent. 
is derived by any one from or ‘by means of 
holding this stock. There are fifty-two 
directors of the company, each of whom 
must possess five shares to constitute him 
such. A number of them hold more than 
five shares, nor is there any director or any 
combination of directors who control the 
stock.” .) 





THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE No. 108 SOUTH FOURTH ST. 


. PHILADELPHIA, First Month 1, 1877. 


wi conformity witn an act of Assembly of April ot 
, this Someaaer Leyes eee the following list of i 
pon To and for the past cae. 
STOCK assets, 
$400,000 United States 5 per cent.loan of 





eaences $460,500 00 
100,000 United States 6 ‘per cent. loan of 
122,625 00 
10,C00 Base at, Biond top W. R. ‘Re Go. 7 per ome 
300 shares Central National Bank.” 38,350 50 
100 — Commonwealth Nauional “ 5 
3,000 shares Lehigh Coal and ‘Naviga- Bove mt 
1,881 shares Lebigh Vaiiey RRC O... 102,430 58 
Loans -_ Ty teral Becurtiy.. + 1,713,992 41 
$3,975 Gold on h: doeepmcewste Cenmeee 4,258 20 
Gosh on hand.. cecne scccnceccccs,, SEP OD 
083,145 66 
Market value of above, in- sa 
cluding accrued yon $3,081,935 79 
Interest accrued, but no 
collected..........+ eonce cece 15.187 32 


: $3,098,302 00 
INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSETS. 





Mortgages and Ground 
1 eer $872,037 81 
Real eeate, Pag 108 South 
Fourth Street.............. 118,676 29 
Real Estate, » SA 409 and 
11 Chestout Street, 170,162 50 
es City ‘War- 
abatnawaatae 168,434 23 
$400,000 ‘United’ States’ 5 
per cent. Loan 
CBD ASR a 487,375 00 
2,000 United States 6 per 
cent, Loanof 1865 2,195 00 
56,000 District of Colum- 
bia Loan... _... 36,072 50 
200,000 Pennsylvania R. 
R. Co. Consol. 
Mtge. Loan..... + 195,375 00 
300,000 Lehigh Valley R. 
R. Co. Consol. 
Mtge. Loan...... 294,500 00 
100,000 Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Com- 
any 7 per cent. 
an .. .....4..-+ 101,000 00 
25,000 Summit Branch R. 
R. A 7 per cent. 
Loan....... .. 24,508 47 
50,000 Belvidere Dela- 
ware K. R. —e 
percent. Loan... 50,000 00 
50,000 Crane Iron Co. 
per cent ahs 
OBN.....c006.. -. 49,000 00 
23,000 Susquehanna Coal 
Lena 6 per cent. * 
WRG sc ccdacasos 15,625 00 
22,000 Philadeiphia one 
eading Coal 
and Tron Co. 
mtge. bonds..... 14,850 00 
25,000 Cramp &_ Sons’ 
bn oat ae 
u ng Co. -s 
mtge. 8 25,000 00 
82,100 Schuylkill Navi- 
gation Co.6 per ‘ 
peap sean ot 807 65,827 75 
oans on Collateral Secu- 
__ebebeinecinditl 166,294 25 
Premium Notes secured by 
Lien on Policies.......... . 97,289 30 
Cash on heal tok 19,101 16 
“kan ,pewenenes — 
nnu ssets, a 
= ll a4 S18 %6 
Market vaine of the above, inciuding 
accrued interest...........-sssss+++ 2,925,844 00 
Darephise? Assets, aeserres and uw a 
collec’ premiums, less ¢c 
collection........ aceaucicansdesngeceenase 142,921 51 


83,068, 068,765 51 51 
Grand total of Assets, Stock, 


I " d A it; 
ae 86,167,068 49 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital Stock, tal paid 
u 


Cade caddie ead aad $500,000 00 
Interest, we. be- 

Cc cocseee 297,256 82 

not called for.. 515 25 

Amount due to De a ors 2,320,530 91 
Insurance eserve, 
computed Pennsyl- 
vania Standard, being 
the sum necessary to re- 

insure all risks O 

Surplus above Reserve... — 74 

Death claims not yet due 
and other Liabilities..... 


~ $6,167 67,068 49 49 


Business of the Company for 1876. 


Premiums and Annuities re- 
ceived durin: . $786,453 17 





Interest on fe ce 

und Annuity Fund,.,,...,.... 167,802 46 

954,255 63 

Less Agents’ Commissions...., _ 89, 326 39 
$884,929 24 

—— including Branch Office R Reats, 

Salaries, noe eo Examiners’ 
Fees, and Stationery............-.seees-e 79,522 10 

Distribution of ‘Sarpias (Dividends to In- 
APG). ..0. | Secceee-- = cece 115,707 88 

Losses by Deaths during the ‘year “8 
SIO. aca esta cose .cee. 20-000 coe. -neccne 128,848 00 
Total Losses by ‘Death since organization ™ A 

Avnuities paid during the year............ 
3, 197 its io 


1,149 Policies issued in 1876 fosarin eases ° 
6,805 Policies outstanding 22 Mo. 3i, 
inBuTINg.,,,. eeeeee- es veveseeeeee 20,847,199 00 





TE.—The unrealized assets are included in the 
above Salamone. for the reason that the Reserve as- 
sumes the whole annua! premium paid in advance. 


NoTE.—This Company owns. as will be seen shove, 
certain Mortgage and Ground Rents. They are lo- 
cated on rd as follows, viz: 

in the City of ee 
lin Delaware Co County 





1in Ches' — i. 
4in Montgomery canty, Pa. 
1in Berks County, P: 

Phy Trenton, New Senney. 29 in 


com 

the land and ne exceeds the loan by from 
fifty to two hun per cent., and in the éwo one: 
tions above named the loans ‘are secure tal 
value of the land and improvements is $2,048, 00, t the 
loans being $872,037.81. 


NorTe.—The above statement of assets doesnot _in- 


clude any moneys or securities beld in trust, they 
being kept entirely distinct and separate. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice-President. 
ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 

ASA S, WING, Assistant Actuary. 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


FETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ON THE 3lst DAY OF DECEMBER, A. D. 1876. 


ASSETS. 


Rea! Estate unincumbered 
Cash on hand and in Bank 















Loans on Bond and Mortgage...............cecececcccccececes 
Loans on Collateral Security..... 
United States Currency Bonds.. 
United States 1881 Bonds... 


Connecticut cute: a. 
Indiana 
New Hampshire ‘“ 


Rhode Island 7 
South Carolina ‘ 
Tennessee be; 
IES, Mi ing: MEIIIie vac «ance Hike caccecccveccdsehsncheuctdadhesacamene Rip daicuee 


Barkhamsted, Conn., Town Bonds 
Hartford, be 

Norwich, hos hes 
Norfolk, ” ca 
Danbury, be a 
Pawtucket, R. I., -_ 
Bloomington, Ill., City Bonds 
Boston, Mass., F 
Brooklyn, N. Y., - 
Buffalo, N.Y, - 
Cleveland, Ohio, 4 
Cleveland, Ohio, - 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Water Bonds..........-..-seeeeeeeeeeees qeeesecoecss Seevedscccdecccscedé 
Chicago. Ill., City Bonds 
Detroit, Mich., - 
Hartford, Conn., ‘* 
Indianapolis, Ind., City Bonds Tacaaaeeseuneneeen 
Ironton, O., ee 
Jersey City, N. J., * 
Lockport, N. Y., < 


Minneapolis, Minn., Ss 
Montreal, Canada, Corporation Stock....... 
Montreal, “ ¢ Onds......... 


Newark, New Jersey, City Bonds............... 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, City Bonds......... 
Now York City St0ek.......ccccccccccccccccccsccces 
Pontiac, Ill., City Bonds............ 
Rahway, N. J., City Bonds 
Titusville, Pa., City School and Water Bonds............. 
Toledo, Ohio. City Special Bonds...........+6...+-..e0e0- 
Toledo, Ohio, City Water Bomds............sceeeeeeeeeee 
West Middle School District Bonds, Hartford... 
East School District Bonds, Vernon. Conn...... 
West bee sy ™ kane 
Atlantic Dock Company Bonds..............ccecceeeccceseseneteeee 
Albany and Susquehanna R. R. Second Mortaage Bonds 
Buffalo, New York, and Erie R. R. First 
Cleve., Col., Cin., and Ind. 8. F. First * 
Cleveland, Painesville, and Ashtabula R. R. be 
Cleveland and Toledo R. R. Gen. &. F. « 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy R. R. S. F. « 
Chicago and Northwestern R. R. First * 
Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton R. R. L 
Columbus and Xenia R. R. m 
Daytonand Western R. R. * 
Harlem Riverand Port Chester R. R. First 4 
Hartford, Providence, and Fishkill R. R. “4 
Housatonic R. R. First * 
Indianapolis and Cincinnati R. R. bee 
Joliet and Chicago R. R. First 8. F. - 
Keokuk and Des Moines R. R. First * 
Keokuk and Des Moines R. R. Funded Interest ‘ 
o“ 

































































Lake Shore R. R. 0 

Lake Shore = Michigan Souther R. R. Registered 8. F. Bonds.................+- 12, 
Little Miami R. Ly Le BONS..........ccccecececscccecscccccecccsccseccnsecescecee 72,000 
2 ni R. R. Second Mortgace Mi ciescchsasianncgsestesoosdudteccsedssed 50,000 
ichigan Southern ‘and N. Indiana R. R. General Mortgage Bonds......... . £5,000 
i Southern and N. Indians R R, Second General Mortgage Bonds . 75,000 
Morris and Essex R. R. Second Mortgage Bonds.........-..+seeeeseeeeeee . 25,000 
Morris and Essex R. R. First roonsoliiated Mortgage Bonds.. . 50,000 
New Jersey R. R. Le Prgnepcssetion Company Mortgage Bon . 50,600 
New York Central R. R. Bonds,,.......- 002. ceeseececeereceeeceeenes . _75,000 
New York Centraland edo River KR. R. First Mortgage Bonds 100,000 
they a LTS Fort Wayne, and ChicagoR, R. “ = ace e eee eeeseneee # 0,000 
Pi torryrp Fort Wayne, and Chicago R.R. Second “ ©” Wiabtcedhbecdadsdeee 50,000 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Comnany Scrip... ........seeeeeeeceeeeeceeeeeeeeeseneerseers 34,790 
50 Shares Connecticut River Company Stock.........ssceeceeecseceeeeeee ees «eee 5.000 
500 Albany and Susquehanna Railroad Company mee. Sdbincigaqe nti 50,00 
144 =“ Central Ohio P 0 
1,000 ‘“ Cleveland and Pittsburgh be « 50,000 
150 “ Connecticut River bey ba 45,000 
2:0 «** Dubuque and ae City - “ 25,000 
100 ht Joliet and Chica: bi a - 10,000 
24 “ Keokuk and Des. ‘Moines ‘“ Preferred “ - 26,400 
20 j‘\“ Keokuk and Des Moines “ Common “ 20,000 
900 —i** Lake Shore and a Southern “ bz 90,000 
1000 —** ——— and Esse: es be - 50000 
600 =—“* N. Y. Central and Hudson River - - .. 60,000 
1,000 —“* New York, New Haven, and Hartford‘ « - 100,000 
7 | OS Pittsburgh. Fort Wayne, and Chicago ** - 75,000 
_ New Britain Hatloshi) yaok a . 10,000 
_ * First National Bank, A ‘ - 10,000 
2 «CS Farmersand Mechanics’ Ti oval Tank, Phila., bs 22.000 
200 +“ National Bank of the State of Missouri, St. Louis, : 20,000 
ao “ Merchants Ban . 25.000 
50‘ Merchants’ Nationa! Bank, * ip 15,900 
2 Mechanics’ National Bank, = D6 20,000 
20 +“ #$$Atna National Bank Hartford, Conn., * - 20,000 
20 +‘ $=American National Bank, - « . 10,000 
3c0.2Ci«*'”s~=Ss« Charter Oak ——— Bank, es be 30.000 
200 = City Nations] Ban o “ - 20,000 
10 06=—“* Ss Connecticut River "Banking Company, it * - 7,500 
500—i** National Exchange Ban 6 a 25,000 
ao OO Farmers’ and eee tae? ‘National Bank, “ = 60,000 
20 +“ First National Bark, * we 20.000 
800 “ Hartford National Bank, a o 80.000 
60 “ Phoenix =o Bank, ite “ 60,000 
20 “ State b= by . 25,000 
0 0C American Exchange National Bank, N. Y. City, “ 40,060 
500 “ National Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank, © “e 12,500 
_.” National City Bank, ™ bs 10,000 
600 5 Nationa Bank of Comm — ie 60,000 
—_— = Bank of the Commonwealth, - bas 10,000 
100 +“ Hanover Nationa) Bank * “ 10,000 
300 +“ ‘Importers’ and erred National Bank, bi bs . 20.000 
400 = ** Bank of the Manhattan Company,  gatsussctees - 20,000 
20) * arket National Bank, > OF  Qantpdeedy - 20,000 
1,000 =“ erchants’ ’ National Bank. = 50 C00 
100 l** ercbants’ I Bank, 81 be 8.000 
1,200 ‘ echanics’ National Bank, - ™ 30,000 
500. CO“ Metropo itan National Bank, bs ; 50,000 
200=C** Nassau B * bg : 20 000 
4006=C*sS:—“‘<é«ésé«é@Bank OF NV Y: National Bonhine Ass’n, - - 40,000 
200 +“ Bank of North America, We eevqsccsesseesse 20,000 
_ * North River Bank. s + eedccscedescoces 10,000 
500 a — leas, . tt seceeeeeeeerees 10,000 
400C* eople’s B & Oi Secdebassccctes 10,000 
| bas a4 onal Bank of the Republic, ee O  qecgcnesucnqusse 20,000 
4909 +“ Union National Bank, 7 OS peqndecabdicocse 20 000 
4 “ New York Life Insurance and Trust Co., “ ba 15,000 
“- United States Trust Co., fa - 10,00 
Io “ Union Trust Co., - 10,000 


Accrued Interest 


TOTAL ASSETS OF THE COMPANY... 
LIABLLITIES FOR UNPAID LOSSES.... 


Par Value. 


Market Value 
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55 


F: 
# 


NET ABSETS...0.......c0cccceceneeeseees a $6,656,509 60 


W. B. CLARK, Assistant See’y, J, GOODNOW, Sec’y. 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 














INSURANCE NOTES. '' 





Mr. Joun M. Stuart, for many years 
secretary of the Mutual Lifé Instance 
Company of New York, and more recently 
its second vice-president, died Jan. 9th. 
Mr. Stuart was about sixty-five years of 
age and was One of the best-known men 
in the life insurance business in New York 
City. For over twenty years he stood at 
his post in the company of which he was 
an officer. He was the friend of every one 
who had business with the company, and 
his acts of kindness are almost innumer- 
able; and yet he was asterling business man 
It has frequently been said of him that he 
could say ‘“‘No” to aman, and make him 
feel quite as well as though ‘‘ Yes” had 
been said. He was one of the most genial 
men @ the age, and combined that qual- 
ity most happily with that of executive 
ability. He was alike the friend of policy- 
holders, agents, clerks, and his asso- 
ciate officers. He had always one object 
in view, and that was justice. His posi- 
tion was one that brought him in contact 
with nearly every one who had business 
with the company, and his thorough 
knowledge of right and rigid adherence to 
it, accompanied by his acquaintance with 
human nature, made every one who was 
brought in contact with him his friend. 


—An ingenious attempt to swindle one 
of our life companies was recently dis- 
covered just in time to stop it. An agent 
took the doctor to examine a risk in the 
applicant’s place of business. He was care- 
ful to leave his application at the office, 
and the examiner had to take his notes 
down, and afterward write them out. 
When he did this, the agent could not give 
him the precise spelling of the party’s 
name, and it was left blank for him to fill 
out. He then had only to fill in a fictitious 
name, and ask fora $10,000 policy, which 
he got, and actually paid the premium for 
two years. He then had his fictitious man 
die, and managed his proofs sosuccessfully, 
with forged signatures of physician, under 
taker, etc., that the proofs were accepted. 
He had previously had the policy assigned 
to him—-of course, doing it himself—and the 
only reason why the swindle was not 
carried out successfully was that the com- 
pany insisted upon knowing whether the 
man who was insured owed the full amount 
of the policy, before they would give their 
check; and this brought out the fact that 
the man did not exist at all. Would it not 
be well for our life companies to always as 
certain the existence of their insurers from 
other sources than their agencies ? 


—A thorough and searching examination 
has recently been made by Superintendent 
Smyth of the United States Life. The ex- 
amination was made at the Company’s re- 
quest. Every bond and mortgage, all of 
the Company’s stocks, and, in fact, every 
itenr of ass¢ts claimed by the Company was 
overhauled by experts and its actual value 
of to-day given. So all possible liabilities 
were placed against the Company. The re- 
sult is that the Company have assets that 
are actually worth to-day $4,759,403, and 
their liabilities are $3,990,096. This gives 
the Company a surplus of $769,307. We 
doubt if there is a company in the cou ntry 
that shows a proportionally larger surplus 
to-day. 

—President John E. DeWitt, of the Union 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, announces 
his entire separation from the United States 
Life Insurance Company. He declares 
that he has disposed of all his stock in the 
United States Life and resigned his posi- 
tion as consulting director. Henceforth 
his entire energies will be devoted to the 
building up of the Union Mutual. 


—Mr. J. B. Ecclesine, of the New York 
Insurance Underwriter, is prominently 
named for appointment as superintendent 
of the insurance department of New York 
State. The insurance journals, as a rule, 
favor his appointment. His son, T. E. 
Ecclesine, a promising young lawyer of 
this city, has been elected a member of 
assembly from the 19th district. 


—Hon. Orlon W. Chapman, late insur- 
ance commissioner of New York, has been 
presented with a handsome testimonial in 
the shape of an address signed by over 
150 leading insurance men of New York 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


City. It is highly complimentary to his 
Official conduct and acts. 








INSURANCE. 





1825. 18s77. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,655,717.20 


Wo. G. Clyoms, Sec. ~ JouN DEVEREUX, Pres. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nes. 261, =... 2%. and 264 Breadway 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS $4,422,636 68 
The principal | features of this Com 
LUTE SECU 
and LiBERALITY TO THE INSUR 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 











MANA BSO- 
TY, ECONOMICAL AGEMENT, 





FIFTY-FIRST 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Bonds and mortgages, being all first mort- 


gages on improved property............. ++. $461,907 00 
Philadelphia City loan... ., ansdibddinstin desis 186,216 00 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 

NO Rn sscncccccconccecsssciauéans 15,560 00 


Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 





JAMES BUELL, Presid 
Cc P. St x Georetary. 
LIAM WHITING Actuary 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, WN. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 





Cash Capital..........000+ seeeet+s+eee+1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.....,... see §«=©9£386,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund........ eeescoce 386.000 00 
Reserve for Retnsurance............. 930.107 S84 


Undivided Surplus, held for all 


claims againstthe Company... 337,977 23 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1877.....83,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, 8ec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag't. 
C. H. DUTCHER. 8ec Brooklyn Dept. 








Be OR BIDM, . <c. ccc nncsnssansnadeencoces 10,400 00 
Pennsylvania Katlroad Co. loan,,............ 49,880 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Co.loan 19,500 00 
Delaware Railroad Co. loan ...... ........... 15,000 00 
Philade!phia and Erie Ratiroad Co. loan.,.,, 25,750 00 
North Pennsylvania Railroad Co. loan.,.... 48,200 00 
Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mount Joy, and 

La ter Railroad Co. loan.............000- 21,000 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. loan.... ......... 59,950 00 
Elmira and Williamsport Raflroad Co. loan. 26,000 00 
West Jersey Railroad Co. loam................ 10,900 00 

Pennsylvania and New York Railroad Co. 

We sspisccibe: oti esta tonhiacans tnaaetaaie 26,160 00 
United Canal and Railroad Co. loan.......... 62,400 00 
Southern Central Railroad Co. of New 

Ne ic cdndnn shccsvmaxhneshenaqenr*sioeae 20,400 00 
American Steamship Co. loan ... ......... «. 12,600 00 
Schuylkill Navigation Co. loan........ ees 14,636 00 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. loan... ... 49,325 00 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Co. loan ._ 8,600 00 
Delaware Division Canal Co. loan.,,,..... 19,600 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 

CBs BBBRee ccccese scocccccenveces! Soetdecetesese 12,000 00 
Wetted Btates 1IGBRS. cocccccccccccccscccccccsece 45,100 00 
Pennsylvania State loan.....,.......seeeeees 21,400 00 
Harrisburg City Sixes loan,,........sscesesses 18,360 00 
St. Louis City Sixes loan.........cevscccssece 25,000 00 
Delaware State Sixes loam...........e..cce00e 21,200 00 
Camden County Sixes loan.......... .ss..e.0 15,300 CO 
Cincinmatl City 10QR. =. .c.ccccascicccccceces 63,400 00 
Pittaburgh City loam, ........00. csccccscccccces 66,450 00 
ee | re ree oer 22,600 00 
Philadelphia Bank stock............se0. .oee 24,790 00 
United States Centennial stock.......,...... 750 00 
Manayunk Gas Co. stock..........scsecccccces 1.020 00 
Oe TGR iei ds soc s:<csaiccnsasccnenpusthbens 60,000 00 
RUG Hive cnaniccnessicigtasctensetne 18,520 65 
Loans on Collaterals, ............sceees-scsees 5,000 00 
Cash in Managers’ hands...........,......se00 53,310 44 
Cash in office and bank.........ccccscccesccees 22,592 11 


$1,655,717 20 


WM. G. CROWELL, 


Secretary. 





Time-Tried and Fire-Tested. 


45th FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


—OF THE— 


PHCO@:NIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


on the First Day of January, 1877. 


Cash Capital, - - - - - - 
Surplus, - - - 2 - = 7° 


- - - * = $1,000,000 00 
1,407,531 39 


$2,407,531 39 





ASSETS. 





Cash on hand, in Bank, and with Agents..... specSes ska cseresbeeeceeees $618,485 40 
United States and State Stocks and Bonds............,....cccccecceeees 259,171 30 
Siarsiora Mask BOecks:: ..66........c50<0 sete ewhecesee saunas PKK ak ee 630,245 50 
MisceHaneous Bank Stocks............. Riscccosseeee tesa saree Oi ee 83,850 00 
Corporation and Railroad Stocks and Bonds............ Finn weble Galeries 298,750 00 
County, City,and Water Bonds..... Das Sow pmhwienms sand oscaledebalebtanian se Kian 349,875 00 
DANN 510 23D es Selene this ibis isde we deaenn caer dievelcscedecescBecdeaedche 135,341 23 
OR OM iis Se 9 leas Soi ciiko ods codes hswandgcacsgdpocsndee Seba 25,820 00 
Accumulated Interest and Rents...............ccc cece cecccecccecccacececs 5,992 96 

Cash Assets......... pene Ee buss dobaeecan CEA A cAsibeg a Hesiaoapeiee 92,407,531 39 





AGENCIES IN EVERY STATE AND TERRITORY. 


H. KELLOGG, President. 
A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 





H. M. MAGILL, Gen’! Agent Western Dep’t. 
EDWARD L. IRETON, Gen’l Adjuster. 
F, H. CLOUD, Resident Agent. Cincinnati. 


D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 


GEO. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Secretary. 





THOS. F. SPEAR, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
HARVEY T. THOMAS, Actuary. 
B.S. HARD Resident Ag’t, Covington. 


[January 18, 1877. 


SS | 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE: SOCIETY: 


OF THE UNITED 8TATRS, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


for the Year Ending Dec. 81st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan 1st, 187.0.....cceeceseeeseeee$24, 735,004 TA 


INCOME, 


Premiums,,.....00..000.97,990,091 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,804 69 9,571,886 08 


eee 83 


Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
MOCNUS..........00¢+ ..82,356,311 98 

Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 

Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 

State, county and 

city taxes........ eecees 56,421 95 
Commissions,...+....++ 404,372 34 
Expenses....... eteceess 826,483 99 





$6,629,289 96 


Net assets, Dec. Sist, 1875..........+++-$27,677,63 


ASSETS. 

Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 

York and Boston and 

purchased under 

foreclosure...,....... 6,080,484 55 
United States stocks 

and stocks authorized 

by the laws of the 

State of New York.. 4,332,442 96 
State stocks............ 31,300 09 
Loans secured by 

United States and 

State Municipa 


WR cccccensc.coeece 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
OMS, ns pncccgaccdoves 87,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
Gc cccccocessncsee 237,409 79— $27,677,630 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 13 
interest and rents due 
and aecrued.......... 250,975 T1 
Premiums due and in 
WOMEN cocsecccces. 06 +. 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums.., 712,576 0— 1,458 





Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


cc ccccss 86 eeeeee eccccceccccecoce 24,523,170 


Total surplus te policyhold- 
EE ee sssseseecceee $4,515,919 493 
New business in 
1875, 8583 
policies, assur- 


IDG. cvccce teuaesoee $30,538,017 
Outstanding 
Whales... ccc ccccces 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 th 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par. 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu. 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

S'S. VAN CSE, } Actuaries. 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detall the assets, accounts, nd business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPR, | Seis! Committee 


JAMES M. HALSTED, rectors, appointed 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, Oct. 7th. 166, 0 
PARKER HANDY, sets and accounts 

THOMAS A. CUMMINS, ai th the close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES, 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F.S8PAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY S.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART, 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GHORGEG. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JR 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK, THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D.HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENBY B. HYDE, President’ 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL BORROWE., Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 





RLYAID LAMBERT BLb.. } Feveictane 
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ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
ee dann cage ALE 


Ast, 1876. 
M A N H A T T A N se much tee atest in Ste Sion 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, : 


ov xew von. | SPRINGFIELD 


ASBEES, OVET.........cc ccc ccceeeeeeees $10,000,000. 
INSURANCE “CO MP ANY. 





Surplus, nearly................+++-- 2,000,000 





SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- Policies issued oa are isk: only. 
tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any ‘ie Capita i foe 13: #6 9° 8.00,065 
‘ash Assets, Jan. 1st, - 2°38 
diantictetmeninben Gutnanding Ta. shore, Bom reb8 35 
an tes of this ny: 
pear epesortaniersi rr pany: | SANFORD J. HALL Secretary. 
HENRY STOKES, President. NDREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 





WESTERN DRPARTMEST, CHICAGO, ILL., 
A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 


PHENIZX 


Insurance Company, 
OF BROOKLYN. 


OFFICES: 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH BUILD’G, 
Broadway, Cor. Dey St., N. ¥. 
BROOKLYN, 1% and 14 COURT STREET. 
BROOKLYN, E. D., 98 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist, 187%» 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-Pres. 


C. ¥, WEMPLE, Vice-Prendent 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 











ital... ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccteces $1,000,000 00 
pa Surplus,........0- eeaceenssewtotodsaseds 1,549,958 77 
Gross Assets........++ edeadeeeied $2,549,958 77 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Oom- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 


‘ONIGTINN IWLINANILNOD 





22, 24 and 26 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





BGBOUB. 0000000: coccccecceccce cosccee reocces $6,300,000 Salvaon the bist Decsliber: a 
BROOD iscccccccccececscesncesescesecstisces 2,600,000 | Premiums received on Merino Risks 
Policies I din 1875 6,070 Premiums 6 * Poltoles not ot mer As acing 
mine ccacaudiens-eapnaes n Po not mar 
memes ANUAFY, 1875.00.00. cesseseseeeseneee wecese, 455,373 87 
J.P. ROGERS, Secretary. L. W. FROST, President, | Total amount of Marine Premiums........ - — 
ay tee nave been pe upon us 
Marine Risks. 
THE Premiums marked off from ist January, 


1875, to Slst December, 1875 ......-..0008 os 96,123,134 68 
Losses paid during the same period........ $3,712,068 05 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... —_— 


The has the foll 
Balsa aise ana tue ot ow 
Stock, City, Bank, and oth cute 
secured by Stocks and nm 2,544,200)) 
Bstate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 267,000 00 
dry notes and claims d 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY 


WEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


the Company, estimated at.............. 454,087 92 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie...... 2,076,360 50 
Cash in eeccce eeccece 363,402 40 

Total Amount of Assets........ + $16,019,940 82 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1972 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold: 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declared on thenet 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















ASSETS OVER TRUSTEES 
30230 w 
GORDON W. BU! 
W. H. H. MOORE FRED’K CHAUNCBY 
HBNRY COIT, RLES P, BURDETT 
7 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 LEWIS CURT FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
9 5 s HARLES H. Bi ui ROB’? B. MINTURN 
Ce Geen iar 
DANIEL & MILLER, AMES G. DE FOREST 
Jouerotow, | GHas i betmnica 
= A. DY, YAL re agi ADAM? - SACKEET,. 
MAS F. HORACH GRAY, ' 
Vice-President. BAND, OONGS. § BDMUND Ws CORLIBS, 
‘AMES LOW, JOHN BL 
ED EeWLETT, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON 
J. M. Sruant, Secretary. J. D. JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W.HL .Banriert, Actuary. W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1876. 
Cash Capital = °° = *" = * #* #* 2 * #* * $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance = <= = = = *= * * = 1,845,521 47 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends Sil) ws 247,326 66 
Net Surplus - ° 2.7, 2 2 Fi AMtink ans 958,868 7 | 


Total Assets - oun ae & anenre. = = = $6,051,716 84 




























Olsen WA A Bn. inci shod cs in dlds donde igs dncodatece soctde. anckenpasshate eeebevocsdendsbecutettads 9436. 46 ot 
Bonds and Mo: es, being first nee on Real Hstate, worth $4,820,000.00,.. .........secesceeses 338 
United 8 States s (market MME sccénqe-sdoccsavecducqgdvecdeahoteaicke Subcadecdulaceceeed da 2% rb 1 33 At 
Bank Stocks, 0600 00 000660 ew edercccccc sees c0ee rece ccecesdsses boteresocscboeteece eis 

State and City Bo ° " 

Loans on Stocks, ss payible on on demand (market value of Securities $847,050.00). . 

interest due on ist piidutahenninnsticais daun . 

Balance in hands of ‘Agen Ly Ccecccesese . 

Bills Receivable..........-+..cesee eersere oe see eerece cocseecsasseeetes sees 

Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Offce...... i... ....eeceeseecereeeseees __ 13,634 50 


age teneeonreerreshatetentieaets 2 RBS 88 $8 


PyeePeeeecceeesseee SoetPePnetsevenesesrsesseseesseetereseses $247,326 60 60 


ce 





ae 


THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. 


THE 


NEW YORK 


Plans and most Favorable Terms: 
ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DAVID DOWsS, 
{SAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


The New York Life Insurance Company 
completed its thirty-first year January ist, 
1876. At that time its HISTORY AND CON- 
DITION were, in brief and in round num- 
bers, as follows: 


on Twenty Years. 


New York Lire Insurance Company. 


Company will make the most 


to the 
HOME 


Nos. 346 and 








Vice-President and Actuary. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 
Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE MILLION Dollars. 


a 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 


—_--—_——. 
This Company Issues all Desirable Forms of Life Insurance, on Practica 





LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 
—— 0 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 

J. ¥. SEYMOUR, 

C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


HENRY BOWERS 
EDWIN MARTIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN 
WILLIAM H. BEERS 


If you want Life Insurance, investigate 


dence and support, as its systems are based 
upon and consistent with best business 





Number of Policies Issued....... .- 118,000 | Plete adaptability to the requirements of 
Premium Receipts.......+..+e.+++s 362,000,000 | *he age. 
Death-Claims Paid.............-+0 14,000,000 
Dividends and Returned Premiums THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 
Eesiddndénuedecenans teeeeeeeee 19,000,000 originated by this Company in 1860, has 
Number of Policies in Force....... 45,000 been adopted by every company in the 
Total Amount Insured............ $126,000,000 | United States, and its 
NE Ma cacaicacassanudaadecds 31,000,000 
Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 * TONTINE 
are Aaa pereenaerer i; INVESTMENT 
Business, 1875. POLICY” 
New Policies Insured.........-..6+ 7,000 ) 
Amount Insured.............+.0- $22,000,000 has received the unqualified endorsement 
er of distinguished actuaries and the approva 
EE SE ddncacuccqcepeeeceses 8,000,000 F S 
+ ae 1.970000 of the ablest business men. It combines, 
hexest Paper Intntnse sen oaeeys —_—) in one form, the greatest number of advan 
Death-Claims Paid............s00- - 1,525,000 tages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 
Dividends and Returned Premiums It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 
Mace cascadkaddeccnsdeniacien - 2,500,000 | who understand the principles and practice 
Increase in Assets..........seseees 8,300,000 | of Life Insurance. 
—————— 


ALL}PoLicies, WHETHER ON LIFE OR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARE SUBJECT TO NO HIGHER 
CHARGE ‘IN Premium Rates in taking the *‘Tontine Investment”? form. THE 
BENEFITS oF THIS KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLICY BEING CON- 
TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Ten, Fifteen 


Two things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 
DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the “‘ Tontine Investment Policy” of the 
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' Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 


liberal arrangements consist 


ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly in other occupations, who 
may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
desire to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 

Application may be made, either in person or by letter, 
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FLORIDA FRUITAGE. 


It will not be long before our markets derive 
all their supplies of oranges and lemons from 
trees grown in our soil, judging from the 
following letter from Palatka, in the Atlanta 
Constitution : 

‘It is hard to say how much an orange 
grove is worth. Mr. Bishop, president of the 
Fruitgrowers’ Association, said: ‘I am really 
afraid to say what I honestly believe an orange 
grove of 1,000 bearing trees is worth.’ ‘One 
thousand bearing trees is a life-long compe- 
tency for any man,’ says Capt. Dummit. 
John Robioson says that an orange grove may 
be safely purchased on a basis of $100 per 
tree—that is $10,000 for 100 trees, or $100,000 
for a grove of 1,000 trees. J. L. Adams puts 
the lowest estimate at $50 per tree. Mrs. 
Harriet Beeeher Stowe says that her trees 
have averaged $15 per annum for each tree for 
five years. Mr. Hart, the largest grower in 
the state, puts the average yield at $20 per 
tree. A tree will yield, after its fourth year of 
bearing, 1,000 oranges a year. These oranges 
ean be sold at from 1% to 3cents apiece. A 
good quality will command as mach as 4 cents 
net—a great deal depending on freight ad- 
vantages. These trees will bear for 50 years. 
It is safe to say, then, that a good grove of 
1,000 trees is worth anywhere from $30,000 to 
$70,000. The great question of importance, 
then, is : ‘How long does it take to establish a 
grove?’ The Sicily oranges, as we all know, 
produce fruit in 14 years from the time the 
seed sproats, and will bear for 70 years there- 
after. The Florida oranges will produce fruit 
much earlier—io eight years, In other words, 
a man may plant 1,000 trees this year. In ten 
years he will have an average yield of 100to the 
tree, or 100,000 oranges to his grove, with from 
$1,500 to $3,000 on the trees. In five years 
longer, orin fifteen years from the planting, 
he will have 500 oranges to the tree, or 500,000 
oranges glimmering in the green foliage of his 
grove--worth from $7,500 to $15,000 on the 
trees. He will thus have, by an original out- 
lay of say $2,000, in ten years an income of 
$2,500 a year, increasing of itself to $10,000 per 
annum in the next five years. His property 
will be worth, at a low estimate, $50,000 to 
$80,000: 

‘Col, Davey of Orange Mills, has a grove of 
60 trees, 11 years old. He shipped 58,250 
oranges, or nearly 1,000 a tree, in the eleventh 
year. He got two and two-thirds cents apiece 
for bis oranges, which thus netted him $1,600, 
or $26 a tree. Some of the trees bore 2,500 
oranges, netting $68. Mr. E. M. Graham, of 
Manatee County, put out 800 trees seven years 
ago. He sold in the seventh year 7,000 
oranges, netting him only one cent apiece, as 
he is very remote from market and has to 
wagon his fruit to the steamer. He made 
$200 clearin the seventh year. He estimates 
that his yield in the 10th year will be 25,000, 
which will yield bim $2,500 net. He says his 
place cost him inv all about $3,000, and he 
wouldn’t take $30,000 for it. Thirty mechanics 
in a machine-shop in Connecticut put in $100 
each, and bought a place in Volusia County, of 
1,800 acres, and planted out a grove of 1,200 
trees, six years ago. They have been offered 
$30,000 for the place, which makes their shares 
of $100 each worth $1,000 each. The trees are 
doing well, and in two years more will yield an 
annual dividend of more than twice the capital 
invested, and increasing to four times the 
amount in five years. Fourteen families of 
those interested are coming down this winter, 
to build on the tract and take up their perma- 
nent residence there. I might give hundreds 
of instances to prove that a grove of 500 orange 
trees, set from seedlings, will in seven years 
produce an income of $1,000, and in 10 years of 
$3,000, and be worth from $25,000 to $40,000. 
Bui there is even a shorter way of coming at 
this splendid fortune. This is by transform- 
ing sour orange trees into sweet ones, by plant- 
ing sweet buds in the body of the sour tree. 
There are millions of these wild orange trees 
growing all through Florida. 

‘““A man whois in a hurry for an income 
selects one of these wild groves. Then, cuttinz 
the tree smooth off about six feet from the 
ground, he inserts a number of sweet orange- 
buds between the bark and wood of the stump, 
covering them csrefully, so that the air cannot 
get to them. These buds sprout readily, and 
in three or four years he has a fine grove of 
sweet orange trees growing on sour orange 
stumps. These transformed trees are the 
hardiest and healthiest that can be found. 
Avother short cut to a mature orange grove is 
to buy young trees and have them trans- 
planted. In any of the leading orange coun- 
ties a man can buy four-year-old trees at 
$1 apiece, and have them transplanted for 2% 
cents apiece. These trees will bear in three 
years from the transplanting, and in five 
years will produce 1,000 oranges to the tree, 
worth $15 to $25 before they are gathered, 
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This is a favorite method of starting a grove 
and creates quite a demand for young trees. 
There are a great many men who grew seed- 
lings to supply this demand. An acre will pro- 
duce 1,500 seedlings, that in four years will 
be worth $1 apiece. As the profit is so enor- 
mous, the labor so light, and the reward so 
certain in orange planting, it may be asked 
why Florida is not ‘one solid orange grove.’ I 
reply that it is very rapidly becoming so. The 
number of new trees set out in the past ten 
years is simply incredible. These new trees 
have hardly begun bearing as yet. When their 
fruit does come on the world will be as- 
tonished at the amazing fertility of our ‘ Ameri- 
can Italy.’ Some idea of the ext-nt of the 
new groves may be had when I call to mind 
that within a radius of ten miles of Leesburg, 
in Sumter County, there are 52,000 trees that 
will be bearing full fruitage in three or four 
years. At 800 oranges to the tree, a very low 
estimate, there will be furnished annually, 


- three years from now, from this half a county 


40,000,000 of oranges. This is but one of a 
score of similar orange centers. Mr. Bishop 
authorizes the statement that in the past ten 
years there have been 900,000 new orange trees 
set out or wild trees reclaimed in Florida. 
This will involve an addition to the then crop 
of 160,000,000 of oranges. But the development 
is now going on faster than ever. It is prob- 
able that 40,000 new trees will be set out this 
year; some say 60,000. $ 
2 
VEGETABLES IN THE FARMER’S 
FAMILY. 


FROM A COMMITTEE REPORT BY A. P. PECK TO THE 
NORTHAMPTON (MASS.) AGRICULTURAL SoCIETY.] 


VEGETABLES, to the thinker on domestic and 
political economy, suggest food for serious 
contemplation—serious as affecting our stom- 
achs, the most susceptible part of our 
beings, and serious as affecting not only our 
domestic comfort, but our pockets. The meth- 
ods and practices of our New England farming 
for the last ten years have developed many rad- 
ical changes, which, in our view, must result 
most disastrously to the farming interests, un- 
less some radical cure springs up as an offset. 
It is patent to all that we grow less beef, less 
mutton, less poultry, less pork every year. 
Why? The farmers say they cannot afford it. 
Can they afford to put all their earnings into 
the butcher’s cart, to send West every year, and 
let their pastures lie idle? Is it better economy, 
in the long run, to get nothing for the use of 
their scant pastures than to take three per cent. 
where they were used to gaining more? Is 
it better to buy Western corn at 70 cents, and 
earn the money to pay for it in some other di 
rection or pursuit, letting their lands lie idle, 
than to raise it at 75 or 80 cents even? These 
are only small items compared with the whole ? 
Step into one of our grocery stores, and look 
over one of the shelves, and what do you find ? 
Canned fruit, canned vegetables, canned fish, 
canned meats—in fact, almost all varieties of 
food canned for the table. Look further, and 
you will find most of them are canned West or 
South. Temptingly put up, with handsome 
labels outside, toothsome food inside, the farm- 
ers buy, because it is cheaper than to raise 
them. That word “cheap ’’ has a more potent 
effect on the times than any Presidential elec- 
tion. What is the remedy? If we cannot grow 
the meat, we must have more and better vege- 
tables. At our late exhibition there was a 
noticeable absence of two very important 
vegetables—the pea and the tomato. In 
years past some English and Scotch gardeners 
have been experimenting in the growth of the 
pea, with marvelous success. Varieties have 
been produced that should never be absent 
from the daily board of the farmer’s meals. 
The tomato is equally good, as a toothsome con- 
diment. The onion, also, although in many 
farmers’ families considered a luxury, is, ac- 
cording to eminent physicians, a great correct- 
ive and alterative of the human system when 
freely consumed, and a preventive, as well as a 
remedy, for some affections of the kidneys that 
are becoming so alarmingly frequent among 
our active men of middle life. The same influ- 
evce upon the liver is attributed to the free use 
of the tomato. Equally effective is the celery 
plant upon the nervous system. But the great 
questions of food and economy are the ones 
which come nearest home. It isof no use to 
talk of the heart and the moral senses until the 
stomach is right. To have that right it must 
be well filled. If the farmers of New England, 
and particularly those within the limite of this 
Society, are short of money, short of beef and 
pork, and cannot see their way clear to grow 
more of these articles on their farms, they 
must eat more and better vegetables. The list 
is large, succulent, and healthy. Judging from 
the specimens we have examined, they can be 
grown successfully not only for summer, but 
for winter consumption. Let our wives and 
daughters wear one less plaited flounce, and 
devote a little time to preparing them for win- 
ter use in the family. We have so burdened 
ourselves with business and superfluities that 
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a goodly portion of our vital forces is expended 
in taking care of things, instead of procuring 
food and raiment. But, as we must work or 
starve, why not accept the situation, and when 
spring opens begin at the garden, and let our 
tables groan, if need be, with the fullness 
thereof ? 
Sannin 


WILD FRUITS OF DEADWOOD CITY. 





Dr. R. D. Porter writes from Deadwood 
City, Dacotah, to the Louisville Courier-Journal, 


“Strawberries grow to great profusion in all 
the valleys, mountains, and foothills in the 
Black Hills. Thousands of acres of ground 
are covered with the vines. I have seen as 
large stools of the wild strawberry plant in 
the hills as lever saw that was cultivated on 
the hill system in the States. The berries ripen 
inJuly. Ihave seen some very fine specimens 
growing wild on the mountain-side. I have no 
doubt but that as fine strawberries could be 
grown here as at any point in the world, if the 
improved varieties were brought here and 
properly cultivated. I have in the last few 
days seen whole acres of vines looking as 
fresh and green as any Fawcett, Dravo, or 
Decker cagiighow at this season of the year. 

“The Black Hills are the home of the red 
raspberry. Near Garden City, on False-bottom 
Creek, there isa raspberry thicket five miles 
long and half a mile wide, and the vines 
stand as thick on the ground as wheat. The 
vine resembles the Clark raspberry. The ber- 
ries have a finer size, color, and flavor than the 
Clark raspberry, and at the same time are more 
prolific than the Philadelphia berries. Thou- 
sands of gallons of these berries were picked by 
the miners and carried in baskets from six to ten 
miles, to Deadwood, and sold for $1 per gallon. 
I have never seen a black-cap raspberry in the 
Hills. Blackberries flourish in great abund 
ance on the foothills around Centennial and 
Crook City. I have not seen them in the 
mountains. 

“ Wild currants are very plentiful along the 
guiches—red, white, and black. “The fruit 
compares favorably with the cultivated variety 
in the States. 

‘The wild gooseberry plant almost reaches 
the dignity of trees. On Sawpit Gulch I 
have seen the plant growing as high as my 
head. The fruit is large size and abundant. 

‘Wild cherries—or choke cherries, as they 
are commonly called—are very abundant. The 
bushes are a little taller than the gooseberry, 
and in season are loaded with fruit. Some 
persons eat them, and seem tolike them very 
much. I am very fond of fruit, but I don’t 
take much stock in choke cherries. But they 
eertainly would make a very pretty ornament 
to grow in the yard. 

‘Wild grapes growin great abundance in 
the valleys along the foothills, although I have 
never seen a grapevine near the mines. At 
Crook City and ou the Red Water I have seen 
grapevines six inches in diameter.”’ 





A GREEN CUCUMBER HOUSE. 


Last spring the early cucumbers were almost 
worth their weight in silver in this market. It 
was surprising to many how a vegetable which 
can show only four parts in one hundred of 
nutritious food material could eo rank in peo- 
ple’s minds as to bring four dollars per dozen, 
while rich and wholesome potatoes were.sold 
for the freight charges. But such is the taste 
of the consumer, and the farmer, like every 
wise producer, makes money by pushing a pro- 
duct so that it shall be the very earliest of all 
its train. The efforts to supply this fancy de- 
mand are now considerable. One grower in 
Yolo County, who has a cucumber greenhouse 
820 feet long by 13 feet wide, is now discussing 
the advantage of puttingin steam pipes, to give 
him the necessary bottom heat by a circulation 
of hot water. He writes to The Gardener's 
Monthly asking advice on the project, as fol- 
lows: “Ihave been in the habit heretofore of 
using stable manure for bottom heat ; but find I 
am so much troubled with the green fly (or lice, 
as we call them) on the vines that it is impossi- 
ble to grow them with success. I think the 
lice originate from the manure. Would it not 
be better to heat with hot water? How would 
it do to have the boiler in the center of the 
house and have the water flow each way and 
return? I have plenty of one-inch pipe. 
Would that be large enough? The thermome- 
ter never indicates lower than 26 degrees.” 
Mr. Meehan replies as follows: “It is hardly 
probable that the lice are especially favored by 
the stable manure. Hundreds raise cucumbers by 
stable manure, without this experience. If we 
had an abundance of stable manure, we should 
be loth to changeit. No heat is so grateful to 
the cucumber as that from this source. If, 
however, you will change, hot water will be 
best for so long a-range, and the boiler be best 
in the position you suggest. The objections to 
one-inch pipe are that it is very liable to be ob- 
structed, and water circulates with more diffi- 
culty, on account of the greater comparative 
frietion, and cools quicker. It takes more fire 











to keep up a regular temperature in a house 

with small pipe than one with pipe of three or 

four inches diameter.Y¥—Pacific Rural, 
a ee ——__ 


THE JUJUBE. 


THE Semi-Tropical, of Florida, says: ‘The 
jujube tree is worthy the attentionof all lovers 
of fancy trees and shrubs. It is both useful 
and ornamental and cannot be surpassed for 
beauty. The only objection is that it is de- 
ciduous. From the first of April until late in 
November, or until frost, it is covered with a 
dense, deep-green foliage, interspersed with its 
tiny ornamental fruit, in all stages of growth. 
The fruit is speckled and reddish when ripe. 
The leaves and fruit are borne on a small, wire- 
like stem, from six to ten inches long, which 
grows downward and presents a_ beautiful 
weeping appearance. It grows to the hight of 
from 15 to 20 feet. I have a tree whose trunk 
measures five feet in diameter, with four limbs, 
the shortest 14 feet and the tallest 17 feet high. 
It is seven years old and has borne fruit three 
years, the product largely increasing each year. 
The tree is a native of Syria; but has been cul- 
tivated for many years in Spain, Italy, and 
France, for its fruit, which, manufactured into 
paste, better known as chewing gun, is relished 
by school-girls and annoying to teachers. When 
the fruit is ripe it closely resembles the cran- 
berry in size and shape. It has a thin, hard 
skin, flesh yellow, and tastes very much like the 
haw. It has other good qualities, aside from its 
beauty and fruit, and, as Floridais favored with 
so much fruit, she can afford to dispense with 
it on this merit and cultivate it for other uses. 
If you want a fancy walking-cane and curiosity 
that will surpass for beauty and novelty the 
oak, bamboo, or orange, take a limb of one 
year’s growth. The jujube supplies Florida’s 
need fora good hedge plant, Plant five feet 
apart around your chicken-lot or garden, and in 
three to five years neither man nor beast will 
trouble you. Underneath this attractive fruit 
and foliage is deceit, in the shape of thorns, and 
dangerous to play with. It can be cultivated 
wherever the plum will grow. It is not 
troubled by insects. Neither heat nor cold 
injures it and it stands drought well. It makes 
a rapid growth.” 


THE HIRED MEN OF THE FARM. 


As a class, the hired men of the farm aro 
rapidly becoming one of the greatest trials of 
farming; not only on account of their incompe- 
tency, but because of their immorality and pro- 
fanity. There could not be a more demoral- 
izing influence in the home-circle than they 
often produce. Seeds of sin and vice are 
quickly sown in youthful minds, and, if the 
mother does not keep her boys from mingling 
with the farm-laborers of the day, in a few 
months she will see cause to bitterly regret her 
neglect. And it is time that parents should 
understand the injury they are inflicting upon 
their children when they hire the ignorant 
laborers who yearly flock down from the Can- 
adas to find work inthe rural districts of New 
England. To be sure, there are happy excep- 
tions to the general rule; for not all of that 
class are corrupt. Yet the generality of them 
will prove so, and one should guard against 
introducing them into the home. Besides, the 
extra work they make the housewife should be 
borne in mind; and a farmhouse should be 
erected, at an expense of a few hundred dollars, 
where the hands could live by themselves, and 
the housewife not be forced to cook and iron 
for them, when she has her hands more than 
occupied with her own family. 





CATTLE FOOD. 


EXPERIENCE teaches us that cattle thrive best 
on a mixed diet. All bay or all grain will pro- 
duce less beef than hayand grain. The animal 
structure of the ox also demands bulk in food, 
as well as richness ; the feeding of concentrated 
food being only profitable so far as the animal 
assimilates it—beyond that simply increasing 
the manure-heap, at a cost far beyond its value. 
The ox has approximately eleven and one-half 
pounds of stomach, with only two and one-half 
pounds of intestines, to each one hundred 
pounds of live weight; the sheep has less 
stomach and more intestines, giving a smaller 
percentage of digestive apparatus; while the 
pig for every one hundred pounds of his live 
weight has only one and one-third pounds of 
stomach to six pounds of intestines. A steer 
would thrive ona bulk of straw, with a little oil- 
meal, that would shrink a sheep and starve a 
pig. Pork can be produced from clear corn- 
meal, while mutton requires a greater variety of 
food and beef cattle would become cloyed and 
diseased with its exclusive use. A thoughtful 
attention to these broad facts will change much 
injudicious feeding into cheaper meat pro- 
duction.— Cultivator. 





CAYOTES. 


TuE Colorado Independent says : 
‘“‘ Near Quinby’s Lake, about three miles from 
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the stage-crossing on the Santa Clara, thirteen 
or fourteen stray sheep were found by a gentle- 
man who was looking for a horse. He noticed 
that the sheep were greatly demoralized. He 
concluded to drive them to his ranch and keep 
them until the owner called. Suddenly, how- 
ever, they stampeded. The cayotes disputed 
the man’s right to drive the sheep off and inter- 
cepted them on their journey. The sheep, of 
course, ran in every direction. But alas! the 
poor creatures were completely surrounded, 
and escape seemedimpossible. The gentleman 
again tried to rally and start with the sheep; 
but without success. Not being armed, the 
cayotes were too many for him, although a bold 
and daring man. The cayotes seemed to antici- 
pate his every move. Skirmishers were de- 
ployed, and they would advance or ‘fall back 
in order,’ as the exigency of the case demanded. 
Two of the boldest and most reckless of the 
sheep concluded to make acharge and break 
out of the line, if possible. But they were soon 
gobbled up and instantly devoured. It being 
nearly dark, the gentleman had to give up the 
chase. He has no doubt but the sheep were all 
killed that night. 
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THE SWEET-POTATO VINE. 


THE sweet-potato vine is really desirable for 
the house, isa rapid grower, and much more 
delicate in appearance under house culture 
than when growing out of doors. Select (the 
earlier the better) a well-ripened tuber of the 
Red Nansemond variety (said to be a most 
vigorous grower), eight or ten inches long and 
four or five inches in diameter. A dark-colored 
hyacinth glass is a suitable and pretty holder 
for the potato ; but a common glass fruit-can or 
small earthen jar will do. Fill the vessel with 
rain-water and stand the potato in the mouth 
of it, allowing only two or three inches of the 
potato to go down into the water. Setitina 
warm, bright place, to sprout, filling up the 
holder with water as fast as it evaporates. 
Probably a great many sprouts will start at 
once orin quick succession. Break off all but 
three or four of these, as your vine will by so 
doing be much longer and more luxuriant. 
Nothing will now be needed for the perfection 
of the vine, except to keep the vessel filled 
with rain-water.—American Garden. 








‘CROPS IN GEORGIA. 


CIRCULAR No. 33 issued by the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of Georgia, by. the com™ 
missioner, Doctor Janes, gives a consolidated 
report of crops in 1876, with the general aver- 
ages of yield. Corn is given as yielding 22 per 
cent. more than the crop of» 1875, and the 
breadth planted as 10 per cent. greater; a total 
increase of 84 per cent. over last year.. The 
cost per bushel is 43 cents, against 58 cents last 
year. Cotton has yielded 3 per cent. less than 
last year and its cost of productionis about one 
cent and a quarter per pound less than that of 
1875. This reduction is due to the increased 
home production of provisions and supplies, a 
result which is to be credited, perhaps entirely, 
but certainly in great part, to the valuable and 
successful labors of the department. 


——————E 


AGRICULTURAL 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 
VEGETABLE Py SORT URAL 
FLOWER SE 
Catalogues for 1877 mailed on eed cation. 


Fish Guano. 


Dry-Ground Fish Guano, 8 to 10 A cent. Am- 
monia, 15 per cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
uality. Also Sue 


Half-Dry Fish Scrap, good 
perphoshate and Pine Island Teams 
PRICES LOW. 


Address QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZER 
180 STATE 8T., NEW HAVEN, 





SEEDS, 





10.4 
NN. 


Peruvian Guano 
Guaranteed. 


The undersigned now offer FOR SALE, at a very 
low price, PERUVIAN GUANO, in condition fit for 
immediate = VA the a ‘EEING THE 
PLET SIS OU 





For ym al a eiade send for circular. 
HOBSON, HURT co., 
Government Comten ees of Peruvian Guano, 
No. 63 PINE 8T., New York. 


WeE 
THE GROCERS KEEP 


KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 


PURE AND SILVER-GLOSS STARCH, 
KINCSFORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH, 


the Very Best In the Market. 
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All who have a Garden should send 
for my Illustrated Catalogue, descrip- 
tive of the latest Novelties and choic- 


est Varieties of Vegetable, Field, and 
Flower Seeds. Free to all on receipt 


25 Chambers St., N. Y. 
(Late of Peter Henderson & Co.) 








Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co., 


21 and 23 Barclay 8t., cor. Church St., N. Y. 
Centennial 


Lamps, 
Artistic 
Bronzes, 
Call 
Bells. 








Peach Bottom tom Roofing Slate. 


the ry Rooting Biate —— country, in any quan- 
tity, all sizes, at short notice 

Our 8 Slate is recommended by all leading Architects. 
Used pee United States Government and all State 
Instit 

Color invariably a dark blue, not variegated; no 
ribbons, ae or seams. Quarried below the water- 
line. Register, and Cemetery Stock gotten 

t to 
“Tiawet be bolted Slate Flour in the market for Plastic 
Roofing and Paint. Add ess 


THE PEACH BOTTOM SLATE MINING CO., 
733 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. 


DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant- 
OIL. 


The Oldest Brand, Safe Beyend all Chance. 


HE BEST ILLUMIN 
BURN | dome LIGHT OIL 
stands a fre-testof 15 degrees. 
The Oneida Community, 
Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, 
APPLE-BUTTER. 











a 
send for gricesiss to yl DEVOE 
MENG CO., 80 Beaver st., New York. 
is the best burning Oil in the 
T H E World. It cannot explode, as it 
B E ST Rides < & BUNCE, Tasers, 
@ 1580 Front 8t., New York. 
ONEIDA, N. Y., 
PACKERS OF CHOICE 
CELEBRATED “O.C. APPLE-SAUCBE’ 
AND 


Send for Price-list and see samples at 75 FRANK- 
LIN STREET, New York. 


BURR Ese be MILLS, 








aad Prive 


List Free, 





The Centennial Prize Medal and .d Diploma. 


LEONARD & SILLIMAN, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
TEES 





MEDICAL. 


Hs TO CURE Passive. Contracted and Weak 
Limbs, Swollen and Stiffened Joints, ete. By 
Geo. H. Taylor, M.D. Describes succes. 
ful home treatment. 


woopD &Co., 
17 East Fifty-eighth Street, N. Y. 


THE ORICINAL 
CROTON POINT WINES, 


DR. R. T. 





50 cents. 





UN. DERHI LL, 
ARE NOW FOR SALE IN BEHALF OF THE ES- 
ATH. FOR SACRAMENTAL, MEDICINAL, AND 


FAMILY neen Shey re si 

offered and are end peed by Dr. Wwittard anrpiing vet and 

= medica! faculty. pain The wines now of- 
nd Ia10 aud. aze strictly, gure. bern 

neither watered, Nquored, or drugged.” Dr, 

derhil)’s descriptive vamphiet, with oR sent 


on appli on. a 
120) Brondwe way, N.Y, 


The Wines shi in an: te. to an 
eeeany bs cine o'D. 7 7 ve ¢ 





~ 


a 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








Fer E. M. BOYNTONS PATENT 
Pty state! Bhd f et scdrees £9? 
ine will cut =e tdines as fast as 7: ax. 
peat srose-cut $4 for an 
talogue. Matied tr 
le CROSS-CUT. SAW, 5 feet, for to La 
ce them. A BUCKSAW BLADE or PRUNIN 
aw ‘sont oy Teceipt of 75 ce: 


& 
ny 


nus 
A 











NATON S DOURy p 
or cath PRUNI ecaw 


HO FOR CALIFORNIA! 


THE LABORER’S PARADISE. 


Salubrious Climate, Fertile Soil, 
Large Labor Returns. 


NO SEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PESTS. 


fi Boston, N ¥ Phil- 
Pee Mires Chicago. St. re rae 


Intermediate paimwe 
n Fraucisco. 
EMIGRAN t "TICKETS AT LOW RATES. 
Choice from Nearly Every Variety of 
Farming, Fruit, Grazing, an 
ber Lands. 
The Central Pacific Railroad Co. 


now offer, or to their railroad lines in CAL- 
IFORNIA. NEVADA, and UTAH, a large body of 
Land in 2 AE, most of which is well adapted to 
cultivation and os unequaled advantages for set- 
tlement or investment. 

IN OALI KORMIA the lands lying on each side 
of the main line of the Central Pacific Railroad ex- 
tend from the navigable waters of the sacramento, 
above the Bay of San Francisco, across the broadest 
and most pulous portion of the Sacramento Val- 
ley and both slopes of the Sicrra Nevada Mountains. 
They are diversified in soil, climate, and conditions 
—embracing the semi- = aioe ‘opical productions in the 
lower valleys—corres, with those of Spain, 

Italy, and the shores of the Mediterranean—the 
vine, orchard, and eee « of the foot-hills—cor- 


ARR “ 








ol and 


slopes—corresponding with those of Maine, Sweden, 
The centra) portion of California is al- 


they can be grown to dimensions aaron unattain- 
able elsewhere. Yhe landsin this it, purchased of 
the Company, have resulted in gratifying success to 
the settlers. eat can safely lie in the field till 
threshed and shipped and the fruit trees and vines 
are not troubled by feces or blight. 
long, the CA RNIA and OREGON 
BRANCH, inthe renbenee Vailey of the Sacra- 
mento, extending from the center tothe northern 
boundary of the state, the Compgny also offer a 
choice selection, with the same general characteris- 
tics. This va ley is at present tne seat of the most 
euconasey culture of small grains—wheat, bariey, 
etc.—in the country, and also offers unrivaled 
facilities for extensive and profitable ehehe sae 
stock-grazing. The whole comprises some of the best 


IN NEV the main line of me Central Pacific 
yee the Trackee and Humboldt Val- 
leys, the’ est and pest-sottied. in the State,at a 


short. peraers se nd important mining 
Tegi whose yield of the precious metals is esti- 
ma om fifteen to wronty do. an- 
nually. lands of the Compan: situated as 


bh ned 

—- in the Humboldt Valley and the valleys which 
join erever the proper cultivation has been 
applied these —— have ielded good crops of fruits, 


UF By in thektes spelt e and eanticuss 
ihe tent ns have _ dithe ine fully 
demor the of the soil 
— of the climate, the Company oa a i geod 
TITLE PATENT DIRECT yam tg UNITED 
TATES GOVERN 
These lands will be sold in paren ook and on terms 
to suit. Im. igrants, colonists.and capitalists, who 
desire to acquire tructible real property, 
to advance in value, wil! be benefited by an examina- 
tion, eT EHO maps, etc. will be furnished by ap- 


Blication to 
B. REDDING, 
LAND COMMISSIONER C NTRAL PACIBSIC RB. R, 


Railroad Buildings, cor. Fourth and Townsend sts. * 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE, 


AM y patent portable Mulay Saw Mill is adi 
to any locality, will saw any kind of 
Ah will do as = work (power and hands be- 
ing considered) a¢ the Mills. Its 
frame, head-blocks, and working parts 
are of the most substantial and perma 
nent kind, being made entirely of iron 
and steel. It is usually set up and 
t started in from one to two bea time. 
o-< AL It is generally driven by threshing en- 
3A gines of not exceeding ten horse power. 
Ps FZ \t cuts from 2000 to 4000 feet of inch lumber per 
AIA day. The Mill and Engine may conveniently be 
-~- operated by two men. Send for circular. 


CHANDLER & TAYLOR. 
OTIS & CORSLINE, 


51 Powers’s Block, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 
Standard Quality. 
tomers can sel from a 
large assortment of Stench-Traps, 
Connections, and every article be- 
longing to the trade. 
Pronounced superior to any 
Sewer-Pipe made in D this country. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


TROY BELLS. 





























HE JONES & CO 
d Established Troy Bell Foundry 
— to m anufscture = superior Bellis which 





MENEELYS BELLS. 


urch Bells, known to the 
public ibite Anca 4k 1 nine ve nequired a reputation 
unequaled by any and sie exceeding that of al. 


Address either THONRELY & COMPAKY. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for hey 
, Farms, puceraees Court-houses 

















. Tower 
Tilustrated Catalogue sent Free, 
Vanpusen & Tir, 102 E. 2d St., C 
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PUBLIC NOTICE. 


1,JCHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trade, 
had often felt the want of some means whereby 1 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that I could work 
it at a better advantage. This induced me to make 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It was on One of 
these occasions that I discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 
I had a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often, thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope -f 
relief; but aHl to no effect. Well, L.say I was wors- 
ing with Electro Silicon at the forge, and, of course 
could not prevent its coming in contact with my 
hands. 
I took no notice of the effect it had produced, until 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hammer, I grasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to my surprise, 1 
found my crook 4 fingers straighten out, and I had 
as much use of them asever. I could hardly believe 
my eyes. I showed my hand to my wife and family 
and a general rejoicing was the result. 
The question now was: What had produced oe 
wonderful effect? Every act was recalled, and, a 
a ap and careful investigation, I at last ~T~ and 
we mind se Aye 004 fortune bad been caused by 
My next step was to discover 
some dl i which I could combine this wonder- 
ful substance, so that grersbody goals use it. 





made diligent search t book that I 
thought would throw any lig ‘pont e subject, and, 
at last, in a very old medical Co Lfound a way by 


which I could doit. The resuit was perfectly satis— 
factory, and I was able to make a linimeni the like 
the world has never seen before. I now began to 
po wet about me for cases to try the effect of it on 
C7) 
I had 9 neighbor living about a mile f-o' 
who had . lame knee. caused by the cords 
ed by, rheumatism. 1 sent him a bottie of 
Electro Silicon Liniment, and toid him to use it thor- 
oughly. He did so, and at the end of three months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk to my 
a appesentiy as wellasever. It had worked just 
d inmy case, producing a perfect cure. I[ 
gave ftto other of my neighbor: and friends (fos 
Miles around) who were suffering from Swell 
Limbs, Rheumatism, oe Staff Joints, Burns, 
etc., allof which it cured, without any troub!e. 
Finding that the Electro Silicon Liniment would 
penetrate the skin of man further than any other 
substance, it occurred to me that it must be good for 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best ap lications in all external diseases occurring in 
that noble animal. 
Prepared b the Electro Silicon Liniment Com- 
— 76 William St., New York. Sold by all 
uggists. 50 cents per poitle. 


my shop 








SULPHUR SOAP, 


THoRovUGHLY Cures DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, PREVENTS 
AND Remepizs RHEUMATISM AND Govt, 
Heats Sores AND ABRASIONS OF THE 
CUTICLE AND COUNTERACTS ConTaAGION. 


This Standard External Remedy for Erup. 
tions, Sores and Injuries of the Skin, not 
only REMOVES FROM THE COMPLEXION ALL 

BiemisHes arising from local impurities of 
the blood and obstruction of the pores, but 
also’ those produced by the sun and wind, 
such as tan and freckles. It renders the cvu- 
TICLE MARVELLOUSLY CLEAR, SMOOTH and 
PLIANT, and being &@ WHOLESOME BEAUTI- 
FIER is far preferable to any cosmetic. 


ALL THE REMEDIAL ADVANTAGES OF SUL- 
PHUR Batus are insured BY THE USE OF 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, which in ad- 
dition to its purifying effects, remedics and 
PREVENTS RHEUMATISM and Govt. 


It also DISINFECTS CLOTHING and LINEN and 
PREVENTS DISEASES COMMUNICATED BY CON- 
TACT with the person. 


, 


a 


+3 


Ir pissc.vES DANDRUFF, prevents bald- 
ness, and retards grayness of the hair. 


Physicians speak of it in high terms. 


Prices, 25 and 50 Cents per Cake, Per Box, (3 Uakes,) 
60 and $1.20. 


N.B. The 50 cent cakes are triple thesize of those at 
cents. 


Hair and Whisker Dye,’ Black or Brown. 


C. NGRITTENTON, Prop’r. 7 Sixth Av. N.Y. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
HOOF OINTMENT 


is a positive cure for _~ and Quarter Cracks. 
Brittleness and Flinty ow hg Hoofs 
ete. Itis readily absorbec 

and thus cau 


S°Hill’s 





Corns, Contr 
by the heat of the hoof, 
uses an active, healthy. and elastic growth. 


Itis wey recommended by all our leading turfmen, 
as it has been tried and given universal satisfaction 
in every case. fla jar. 














harness stores, and dealers 

can obtain it from the following leading “ao aoe 
ouses: JAMES BOYD & SONS, 9 Federal St, Be 

n, Mass.; JOHN NTER, 1300 South St., Ph nila 
focal one E. J. HART & CO., New Orleans, La. 

ANE, 17! Wabash Ave., Chicago, lly CRAN Nit 


& BRIGHAM, San Francisco, Cal.; or the Proprietor 
CHARLES F. RISLEY, 
Wholesale Druggist, 71 Warren 8t., New York. 


a oustt’s paey me ae stone, in 1-Ib. packonss, both 
ve and E t 50 cts. a packag 











ASTHMA ARb CAPERRA REMEDY. 
greet fe aud‘death ‘with 


with “A A sis 
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Music Box Grand Headquarters. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds of 


MUSIC BOXES, 


These boxes of STANDARD REPUTATION 
have received a Medal at the Centennial and the 
only complete report on Music Boxes, 

They are in great demand for 


Holiday Presents. 


The newest feature manufactured and patented 
by usin England and the United States is the 


SUBLIME HARMONIC. 


Prices Greatly Reduced. 


Call and examine, or send three-cent stamp for 
Circular No. 1. 


t#~ Musical Boxes Carefully Repaired 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Factory In Switzerland. 








W. &B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Bra Warehouses 
ene a Sonn st.. New York: 
1% Lake st., Chicago. 
MAN UFACTURERS OF 


Wonks FOUNDED IN 1833. 
aoe awarded 
them by the yk _ 

fst. ana a Paris, Fran 
UAJ + -- 











PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876, 





For Sale by all Dealers. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 1873. 






THE BEST RIFLH MADE. 


eo the HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphlet 0 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS C0O., e 


It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 


NEW HAVEN CONN. 





Bogle & Lyles, 


DEALERS IN 


A SPECIALTY. 


ERS OF THE CELEBRATED Bb. & L. BRAND OF 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. 


HEALTHY FOOD. 


oice Bait inter's 
& Fe Wx: 


ALSO PRESERVES AND JELLIES, AND IMPORT- 


IRISH OAT-MEAL. 





DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
PIANO 


TCH 


wh RE M NE 88. 
88 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
82ND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


GRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 





TO FRUIT GROWERS. 


rties desiring to purchase n 
to get our prices. 


"iMwOND Reo. 


Address 5.4 . 





sa of $25, or ere el ul and) ts to to thelr adh dvantare 


and quality of Cree nome an weit, ive oa 
age Lerma, delivery ered at any peeretis a 
Relereama'e iv 


me 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 
GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 


PERFORATED 
moo SEATS and CHAIRS 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL 
“EXPOSITION, 
AS AT ALL FAIRS WHERE THEY HAVE BEEN 
EXHIBITED. 


papecial attention is called to our goods for Holiday 
Our Children’s.Chairs and Toy Chairs are 





caoaeiee for beauty, cheapness, und serviceable- 
ness. Parties out of town ean order from our illus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free. 


CARDNER & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
38! and 383 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

Liberal discount made to the trade. 


Amateur Workers 


can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and four BEAL 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Send 3c. stamp for our new and aaa eatalogue 
and price-list (fourth edition just issued) to 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
86 to 200 Lewis 8t., footof Sth to 6th sts., B. R., N.Y. 








(From Boston Journal of Commerce. k 

lvEsS PATENT LAMP 00. 41 Barclay Street, N. Y.: 
ir Sirs :—Accep' e warm congratulations of 
The ‘Boston Journal of Commeree ad the great victory 
you have gained in the very highest 
award at the Exposition. * - ’ receive sucha 

a when the competition was more than 

ever seen cannot 





ated by ~ you. tour wre o34 is complete ery truly 
yours, TSON AT OOD, Manager. 


too highly appreci-; 





DUPLICATES 
OF THE 
CENTENNIAL DESIGNS 


OF THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY 
FOR SALE AT 
New York Office, 13 John Street; 
at Factory, Middletown, Conn.; 
and by Leading Dealers everywhere. 


TRAVEL 


TO FLORIDA AND THE SOUTH. 


SEASON OF 1876-77. 
Atlantic Coast Line of Railways and Con 
nections. 


N. Y. OFFICE, 229 BROADWAY. 


No. J cage = P.M. Daily a)! rail to agp ose Wil- 
ming Columbia, Augusta, 
Tiveoaph: all Florida ‘and Southern 
train Puliman sieeper New York to 
lor Cars thence to Wilmington, 








Iman sleepers 
Augusta, and Pullman 
sleeping cars am herons as route may be. 

No. 2.—8:40 daily (except Sunday). All rail to 
Richmond, Wilmington, Charieston, Savannah, and 
all Fiorida oints. 

No. 3.—9:30 A. M. daily (except Sunday), via Limited 
Express = Washington and thence as by Schedule 
No. 2. fe ea Pullman Parlor Cars New York 
to Washin Pullman Sleeping Car Milford (su 
per house o ‘Wilmington, N. -_ Parlor Cars Wil 
minegton to Charleston. Lucas sleepers Cuarleston to 
Savannah. Elegant Day Cars davananh to Jackson- 


le. 
No. 4.—8.40 A. M. and 9:30 A. M. Apily (exoe Fo af 
day). All rail to Baltimore. Bay Lin orfolk. 
8. and R. R. R. to Weldon, thenes ee by re Re No. 
1. On these trains Parlor Cars to Balt —-s Bay 
Line steamers to Portsmouth, Parlor Cars to Wil- 
mington, and thence as b Schedule No. 1. 

For the reservation of Sections, Compartments, 
Berths, or Chairs, Tickets, Time Cards, and allinform- 
sHon apply at the New York Office, 229 BROAD- 

AY, oO r at the authorized Picket t Offices of the 
Penaryivania and Baltimore and Ohio Railroads. 
HALF OF EACH PARLOR AND SLEEP- 
ING CAR of this line south of Richmond, is con- 
stantly Loma ie 4 at New York for aceommudation of 
passengers by the Atlantic Coast Lin 


A. POPE, Gen. Wink: Agent. 


NEW YORK AND PHILAD LF LA NEW 
LINE.—BOUND BROO 
wor ‘Freaten and Philadelphia. 


sanonget Stations: 
In New York-Contra — — of New Sypees, ~~ 
of sane Street, and foo 


f Clarkson 
D by .- Hiadeiphia--Norua Pr etter fe Rati. 


Seen LF sited § isi, 1877. 

Trains leave New York, foot of Liberty street, for 
Trenton and Eats, at 7:30, —_ % 11:30 A. a 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 12:00 P. M.; and at 4:00 P. ‘or Trento: 
nm Street at ‘ia is, $15, 9:15, wir 








e ‘from station of North Pennsy)- 
ania Renee hird and Berks Streets, at 7:30, 8:30 
9:39, 11:20 A.M.; 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 12:00 


M.; P. 
Trenton for New ork at 7: 00, 8:05, 9:10, 9:55 A. 


Leave 
) Ms 12:15, 2:10, 4:15, 6:05 


Pullman drawing- phe tong cars are attached to the 9:30 
A. M. and 1:30 P.M. ee and glocping cars to the 
12 o’clock midnight trains from New York and 


ie delphi: 
PeUn NDAY "i TRAINS leave New York, foot of Liberty 
siregh, a kcge ry , i = 12:00 P.M. Leave Philadelphia 
SOUR) A. Ms 500, 12? BALDWIN. Gen. Pass. Agent. 





sdieieal 











THE ninwiwekh dom MAGAZINE. 


<> 


is a large 32-page ‘Monthly Magazine, edited by Mrs. LAURA E. LYMAN Kate Hunnibee), of the 
N. Y¥. Tribune. It has among its contributors Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER, OLIVE 
LOGAN, Miss EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, and others. Each number is i aes spicy, 
and entertaining. 





The Christian Union says: ‘‘ Under this title there is issued, in this city, by the Union Publishing Co., 171 Duane 8t., a very neat, instructive, enter- 
taining, and useful monthly magazine, conducted by Mrs. Laura E. Lyman, of the N. Y. Tribune, and devoted to the interests of the dining-room. A 
remarkable feature of this periodical is its price, 50 cents a year, which includes a premium worth 20 cents. This offer is made by a thoroughly responsi- 
¢ ble company and the standard article promised is too well-known to every good housekeeper to need further commendation by us.” 


Our Premium—sent postage paid to every subscriber (A 20eCENT CAN of the celebrated Royal Baking Powder)—received the highest award at 
Philadelphia, for Strength, Purity, aud Wholesomeness. 


UNPRECEDENTED IN MACAZINE HISTORY. 


We are enabled to offer the following periodicals at exceeding low rates when com- 


bined with “THE DINING-ROOM MAGAZINE.” 





We would call the attention of our 


readers to this list, before they make up their schedule for their winter’s fireside reading. 


Harper’s athis A ee PTET Cyt RETR to DT eee Lee and DINING ROOM MAGAZINE, both for *. 00 per year. 
“ Ban ence et WRC EAI eR OR “ “ “ t00 
Scribner’s Monthly EhschkhaenntsbbGanbe cubes stake ’omiemeaaaascaesspse te% “ 66 > 4.00 rie 
St. Nickoins Pry 6 Sit 8 2 ES ee ee ee “ $6 - 3.00 * 
Galaxy Seed AE Sis ODOT ENE I SE Nb iweb cee neihiewns Gacwntewwhesowesds add ag es as 4.00 «* 
NO oss 071 tbe As crate sese yi sssqunsatenanconsssacsseensevessiceses ne vi vag 4.00 ‘* 
Demorest’s iliustrated ee ee ee oe ee oh J oe 3.00 * 
American Agriculturist................. ee ee Se a ne as ¥ 1.60 * 
Heieateated Christine Weekly... 2.2.2.0 ciccccsvocccccccccccdeccccces | eens as se 3 2.50 ‘* 
I REL IGL Di, cs 5:50 seen oo us cab soseceuiegiecs.nsct ceases sshsner 4 cs “ a 3.00 bt 
a n.d 5:66 +apts npeussceee madudeok nobae eae tasteet ch cedesebe oe ads 4 3.00 ie 
ee IIRCUINS). OTD. 5: deeb hana: cuikngdne ped d aeswanviceme se asneépawedsssee = = 3.00 “ 
SN NONE ade ek at) OSE ED SU as utise) SUVESTawaL OES eeb 2500 cbER Soh eco 6 66 a 3.00 - 
Frank Leslie’s IIE TR RS On oe eee oes cnadideds tees 3 . a 4.00 ce 
OE OO On . si - 4.00 * 
New York Weekly Tribune............ ESTEWTNN Daw NENTOREEESD COST SE soo 88 ee se 2.00 * 
New York Weekly Times.....,.. yy eae de 2 so EUe Sa ee ee eee 4 vg Mt 2.00 ” 


In all cases the Postage on Magazines and the Premium Can of ROYAL BAK- 
ING POWDER will be Prepaid. 


All Subscriptions should be forwarded by Registered Letter or P.-O. ieenes: Or- 


der and addressed 


THE UNION PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


P.-O. BOX 1037, NEW YORK. 


ee 
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